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COPYRIGHT DEPOSIT. 


ARCY 


In l 944 


In 1944—as in 1943—Arcy will con- 
tinue to help in the production of 
quality goods for the Army and Navy 
as well as for civilians. Arcy liquefies 
the less costly starches to produce 
sizing solutions. with pronounced 

penetrating and binding proper- 

ties. It reduces waste, gives su- 
perior weaving results 
and assures finer 
finishes. 
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Looms in 1944 


During 1943 we built no textile machinery. The reason— 
our efforts have been directed towards two ends:— 

First, to carry on our vital war emergency jobs— machine 
tools, guns and airplane equipment; 

Second, to furnish promptly repair parts and supplies to 


enable your looms to make good on their wartime jobs. 


We have met and are meeting required schedules on the 
war jobs; you know how. exceedingly well we have served 


you on repairs. 


Now some of our emergency war jobs are completed, and 
our 1944 program calls for a resumption of loom building— 


only a trickle of orders at first, under ratings authorized by 


a at-M, Alan agolellia diol im siel-laer 


We trust, as the year progresses, the situation on our many 
battlefronts will become so favorable and ultimate victory’ so 
sure and so near at hand, that our trickle of loom orders may 
become a stream and your mill may again be busy weaving 


the fabrics of peace. 


But while the war lasts, loom-building must be regulated 


by the needs of our military forces. 


May 1944 bring peace to a tortured world and opportunity 


for all people to enjoy the arts of peace. 


DEY N=] Pa @L@) 2110) Py-WEI@)N 
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IRTS not by the box .. . by the 
bale. And not only shirts but sox, 
underwear, blankets, etc. get com- 
pressed into bales that reduce their 
*/srds to save vital cargo space. 


In producing these textiles, mills 


are reducing down time for repairs 
and replacements, by lubricating with 
Texaco. 

Texaco Stazon, for example, assures 
efficient lubrication with minimum 
spoilage of yarn or fabric due to oil 
stain. It stays on fast-moving cranks, 


TUNE IN FRED ALLEN EVERY SUNDAY NIGHT—CBS 


etc., withstanding load shocks with- 
out splattering, creeping, dripping. 
Its high stability assures free operat- 
ing bearings with lower power con-. 
sumption. 

For loom cams, use Texaco No. 919 
Lubricant S. 

Texaco Lubrication Engineering 
Service is available to you through 
more than 2300 Texaco distributing 
points in the 48 States. Call today. 
The Texas Company, 135 East 42nd 
Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


THEY PREFER TEXACO 


*% More buses, more bus lines and more bus- 
miles are lubricated with Texaco than with 
any other brand. 


* More stationary Diese! horsepower in the 
U. S. is lubricated with Texaco than with any 
other brand. 


*% More Diesel horsepower on streamlined 
trains in the U.S. is lubricated with Texaco 
than with all other brands combined. 


*% More locomotives and railroad cars in the 
U. S. are lubricated with Texaco than with any 
other brand. 


* More revenve airline miles in the U. S. are 
flown with Texaco than with any other brand. 


* HELP WIN THE WAR BY RETURNING EMPTY DRUMS PROMPTLY 
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CAUSTIC SODA 


Uniformly High Quality 
Prompt Delivery 


LIQUID - FLAKE: SOLID 


Through 1943 we continue to provide 
the full requirements of old and new users 
of Westvaco Caustic Soda, both as to 
quantity and quality. 


CHEMICALS 


WESTVACO CHLORINE PRODUCTS CORP 
405 LEXINGTON AVENUE « NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 
Chicago, Ill Greenville, S. C. Newark, Calif 




















One million Goodyear Stee! Cable 


V-Beits — now smashing al! per- 
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* LET’S ALL BACK THE ATTACK—WITH WAR BONDS * 
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THIS 





(The third in a series of articles on 
tools used with Universal Winding 
Machines. 
tools for the Roto-Coner* and No. 50.) 


SPECIAL TOOLS USED ON 
NO. 90 WINDING MACHINE 


The No. 90 Winding Machine requires 

the use of the following special tools: 
Traverse Wheel Hub Cleaner 90-492-3 
Spindle Driving Gear Locat- 


ing Gauge 90-880 
Clutch Collar Adjusting Gauge 90-1876 
Clutch Lever Spring Lifter 

Hook 50-279 
Gainer Mechanism Wrench 90-164 
Traverse Bar Bearin: Per- 

suader 90-1875 
Traverse Bar Lever Driver - 

Wrench 90-179 
Traverse Bar Support Bracket 

Nut Wrench 90-3689 
Cop Former Gauge 90-1040X 


Frame Oil Tube Nut Wrenches 90-693-B 


90-693-C 
Jrive and Rocker Shaft Bush- 
ing Nut Wrench 90-165 
Coupling Wrench 160-211 
Oil Gun 90-846 


TRAVERSE WHEEL HUB CLEANER 









Fig. 1 Traverse Wheel Hub Cleaner, 
90-492-3 


Dirt and lint accumulating on the inside 
of the Traverse Wheel Hub is not readily 
discernible. So if the Wheel is found to be 
acting sluggishly, not rotating freely on the 
Traverse Bar, or if “‘ridgy”’ bobbins are be- 


See our Catalog in TEXTILE YEARBOOK 
43-GMW-43 


UNIVER WINDING COMPANY 


ATLANTA 


BOSTON 





PROVIDENCE 


*Reg. U. 8. Pat. Off. 


iS NO. 


Earlier articles discussed 


z 


43 OF A SERIES ON 


GETTING THE MOST FROM WINT 


Information about winding designed to show improvements 
in winding equipment and new ideas in the winding operation 


ing produced, it is likely that lint has col- 
lected in the Hub and is preventing free 
action. 

To remove the dirt accumulation, it is 
necessary to disassemble the Traverse 
Wheel from the Traverse Bar. Tool 90-492-3 
is then used. It is essentially a small rod, of 
exactly the same diameter as the Traverse 
Bar, and has a series of seven teeth. When 
it is inserted into the Hub, the Hub can 
then be turned on the Hub cleaner by hand, 
and the accumulated dirt will be thus 
cleared out. 


SPINDLE DRIVING GEAR 
LOCATING GAUGE 





Fig. 2 Spindle Driving Gear Locating 
Gauge, 90-880 


The Spindle Driving Gear (90-212-3AX) 
is so designed that when it becomes worn, 
it can be split into two pieces with a cold 
chisel and easily removed from the ma- 
chine. New replacement gears come already 
split (90-212-3X), and are properly applied 
to the Driving Shaft with the aid of the 
Locating Gauge. 

It is first necessary to remove, in order: 


Sleeve 90-26 

Clutch Spring CS-525 or CS-526 
Clutch 90-15 

Spindle Gear 90-16-L or 90-16-R 
Collar 90-459-4X 

Spindle 90-866 or 90-866-C 


The two pieces of the new Spindle Gear 
should then be assembled on the Driving 
Shaft with screws SC-4902, brought up 
evenly and finger-tightened. This is the 
point where the Locating Gauge is to 
be used. 





PHILADELPHIA UTICA 
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With the operator facing the side of the 
frame nearest the Driving Shaft, the Gauge 
is placed over the two spindles, with the 
opening (A) in the Gauge straddling the 
right-hand spindle and the rest of the 
Gauge resting on the second spindle. The 
projection (B) on the Gauge should, of 
course, be pointing down. 

The Driving Gear is now brought up face 
to face with the projecting finger (B). Then, 
with the Gauge held firmly against the 
spindles and against the face of the Driving 
Gear, the two parts of the Gear can be 
tightened to the shaft by a wrench. 

Following this, the other parts are re- 
assembled. 


CLUTCH COLLAR ADJUSTING 
GAUGE 


In case it becomes necessary to readjust 
the Spindle Gears (90-16-L or 90-16-R) to 
the Clutch (90-15), the Gauge 90-1876 is 
used. 

The two spindles are set at one time. 
Tapping each Spindle Gear lightly with the 
wooden handle of a screw-driver will make 
sure that the inside surface of the Gears is 
in contact with the outside or wearing sur- 
face of the Clutch. The Clutch Collars 
(90-459-4X) should then be freed from the 
spindles and the Gauge inserted between the 
Collars and the Spindle Gears. The Collars 
are then to be drawn securely against the 
Gauge and tightened. After removing the 





Fig. 3 Clutch Collar Adjusting Gauge, 
90-1876 


Gauge by hand, the Spindle Gears should 
be tapped lightly again with the screw- 
driver handle to become free from contact 
with the Clutch. 


“THERE'S A UNIVERSAL WINDER FOR EVERY TEXTILE NEED” 
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you want the ifr ouch 
of the Dentist’s little drill. Yes sir 
... it takes a specialist ‘to do the 
job right. : 


S 


S 


Gilmer has a complete line of belts for 

the Textile Industry, engineered by 
specialists . . . the right belt for every power transmission 
job. And the Gilmer Engineering Staff specializes in power 
transmission problems. They are available for consultation 
without obligation. They can show you how to increase the 
efficiency of most of the drives in your plant by using depend- 
able, tight-gripping, slip-free Gilmers. 


SOME SPECIAL GILMER BELTS: 


GILMER KABI.E KORD LICKERIN BELTS: GILMER V-BELTS: 


Increase production and ovtlast any belt on Deliver power from the motor fo spinning 
the market. frames with maximum ° 


In addition, Gilmer has a complete line of Endless Round Belts for Carding Machines, Endless 
Cord Spinner Belts for Silk Throwing, and many others, all completely described in the handbook 
“Gilmer Belts for the Textile Industry.” This handbook simplifies the details for specifying Belts for 
the great majority of drives. Write for your FREE copy today. It’s yours for the asking. 


L. H. GILMER COMPANY, Tacony, Philadelphia 35, Pa. 
The Oldest Firm of Rubber Fabric Belt Specialists 
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GILMER CONE-DRIVE BELTS: 


Longer life in the toughest service and shift 
easily because of sturdy internal construction. 
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A 3-POINT “Peace Program” 
for Textile Manufacturers... 


1 Make your post-war plans NOW 


don't let peace catch you without definite 
plans for products, markets, sales and 


production. 


Decide on new equipment needs NOW 
don’t wait until the war is over before 
making a thorough survey of your produc- 
tion equipment and deciding what machines 
must be replaced. 


Order your new equipment NOW 
dies stile sition’ Gilles tediieaiidie sicanianes 
new equipment for post-war production. 
Metals and other basic materials will con- 
tinue to be scarce for a long time after the 
war ends. 


if you are going to need new dyeing and 
finishing equipment after the war, we 
earnestly recommend that you place your 
order with us now. Our “Post-war Pur- 
chase Pian’ assures you prompt delivery 


- when war restrictions are lifted. Write now 


for complete details of this plan. 

















¢ eke — AR 
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The textile manufacturer who waits until the war is over 
to order needed new machines, very probably will find-him- 
self in an awkward situation, to say the least. The huge 
backlog of demand for new machines, dammed up by war- 
time restrictions, will break loose like a flood. Machinery 
ma.ufacturers, still faced with continuing metal shortages, 
will be unable to meet all these requirements promptly. 
Result? A long wait for equipment by those who delayed 
their orders. 
But the textile martufacturer who takes time now to antici- 
pate his post-war requirements:and place his orders, will be 
in the driver's seat. Without any interruption to your cur- 
rent war production, you should take stock of your future 
replacement requirements for dyeing and finishing machines. 
Then place your orders now for prompt delivery as soon as 
government restrictions are lifted. 

Ask us about our “Post-‘*’ar Purchase Plan” 


SMITH, DRUM & CO., Allegheny Ave. at 5th St., Phila. 33, Pa. 


Smith-Drum Machines Have Always Been a Long Step Ahead...In Design, 
Performance and Sales. 


\ 
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A TRIP THROUGH AMERICA’S LARGEST WARP SIZING PLANT 
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First in the Field... 


AND STILL FIRST CHOICE 


Cotton spinning mills select Lawrence Chrome Apron 
Leather for their roving and spinning frame aprons more 
often than any other type. 


The first Lawrence Chrome Aprons were used at the 
very introduction of long-draft systems, and no other 
material has been successful in demonstrating superior- 
ity in— 

DRAFTING QUALITIES. The surface is extremely fine- 
grained, providing a frictional contact with the yarn 
which holds even the shortest fibres in line, controlling 
them for a positive draft. It resists abrasion over a long 
period of time, and being mineral-tanned ; reduces static 
troubles. 

TROUBLE-FREE SERVICE. The internal structure of 
Lawrence Chrome — fibres interwoven in all directions 
— resists permanent displacement due to the rolling 


pressure of the traversing yarn. Result: no *‘belling”’, 
due to lateral stretch. Lawrence Chrome also absorbs 
oily or sticky deposits rather than leaving them on the 
surface to contaminate the yarn. 


LONGER LIFE. The tightly-knit fibrous structure of 
Lawrence Chrome is highly resistant to wear. 


PLUS—CONVENIENCE IN REPLACEMENT 


When replacing, new aprons can be applied individu- 
ally without costly shutdowns — even in bottom posi- 
tions — since they are furnished open-end. 

Apron manufacturers in important textile centers 
know that Lawrence quality is uniform. Lawrence 
Chrome is standard with Whitin Machine Works. Spec- 
= ‘Lawrence Chrome for better yarn and longer apron 


LAWRENCE ( H R 0 M E LEATHER 


Ist Choice for Aprons 


A. C. LAWRENCE LEATHER CO. 


BOSTON, MASS., PEABODY, MASS., GREENVILLE, S. C. 
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“I'VE BEEN PLUCKED!” 


If yours is one of those mills where yarn quality suffers now 
and then from the antics of that archgremlin, Eyebrows — 
listen to what Eyebrows has to say about Spinna Calf. 


‘*Just the other day, I was enjoying myself, befouling the 
yarn with clearer waste, when in they came with some spinning 
roils covered with Spinna Calf. Well, I knew I couldn’t get any- 
where with Spinna. Spinna has an improved finish that doesn’t 
even allow me to get started. Its high friction (you can test it 
yourself, pressing a Spinna cot against a table top) carries waste 
right onto the clearer . . . and it makes for better drafting, too!”’ 


Lawrence’s Spinna Calf is no friend of other Spinning Frame 
Gremlins, either. Being triple-resilient*, it laughs off Hard Ends 
and does away with Hollowing-Our. Old Man Wear has a slow 
time of it, due to that strong calfskin grain surface. And Static 
just isn’t in the picture, because Spinna has a **no-lick”’ finish. 


Clear the gremlins from your spinning frames by saying to 
your roll coverer: **Spinna Calf.'’ 


“ 
Ys “ed 
* 


*1. The individual fibres compress and recover. 2. The fibre network 
adjusts itself to strain, and recovers. 3. The air in between is expelled, 
then returns. No other material has all three forms 


of resiliency plus Spinna Calf's strong wearing surface. 


SPINNA CALF 
ROLL COVERING 


ts “/niple Recdlient 





Here's the motor that maintenance men have 





aptly called the “profit-maker". Westinghouse 
engineers have taken advantage of every pos- 


sible construction detail to give you THE 


MOTOR THAT LINT CAN'T STOP. 











Lint goes in—through—a ut the wide, smooth 
air passages of these patente estinghouse 
Lint-Free Motors. Air flows freely arot¥ed the 
glossy, streamlined windings—and with it goes a 


lint particles that might otherwise clog the motor. 







it’s almost frameless, so far as obstruction to 


ventilation is concerned — yet it has the same 


sturdiness as Westinghouse general purpose 





motors. The unique design insures clean, cool, 





continuous operation. For more production, 
with less maintenance—plan now to standard- 
ize on Westinghouse Lint-Free motors for your 
individual drives on pickers, roving frames, 
winders and spinning and twisting frames, 
Ask your nearest Westinghouse representa- 
tive, or write for Descriptive Bulletin 3880-2. 
Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing 


Company, Department 7-N, East Pittsburgh, Pa. 








LINT-FREE MOTORS 


LINT GOES IN—THROUGH—AND OUT 
Note how the flow of air is directed around the stator 
windings—absolutely no spot for lint to cling. Bearings 
‘are factory-lubricated and sealed—no: lubrication neces- 
sary during the first three yeors of service. The same seal 
that keeps the grease in keeps the lint out. It's the - 
cleanes? running motor in the textile industry. The simple, 
Construction and fewer ports means less maintenance, too! 
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Ww, STAND on the threshold of a new year. 
Long since, the Textile industry has been 
absorbed in plans for the months ahead. 
But before they’re realized ...let’s pause for 
a momerit‘and review the year just passed. 
The requirements of the armed services 
have been completely satisfied and at the 
same timé civilian needs have not been 
neglected. In ‘forty-three WPB has done a job 
—the percentage allotment worked out bet- 
ter, much better, than any of us had reason 


to hope for. 
The intermediates, dyestuffs, chemicals, 


BOUND BROOK, 





(BOSTON - NEW YORK - CHICAGO 





. _ 
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camouflage materials, sulfa drugs...we, here 
at Calco, were asked to make...are now 
serving the men who do the fighting. 

Naturally, these war-production activities 
limited our normal civilian supplies. 

But our customers understood. 

For ‘forty-four... we are reluctant to make 
predictions, but we pledge every effort to the 


task of bringing our service back to some- 


thing near normal. 

One thing certain, our application labora- 
tories stand ready to help our customers meet 
the problems which this new year will bring. 


CALCO CHEMICAL DIVISION * AMERICAN CYANAMID COMPANY 


NEW JERSEY 





CHARLOTTE - PROVIDENCE - PHILADELPHIA 
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The executive who has his “ducks ina row’ when this war ends will have 


a tremendous advantage over his competitors. 


Some of the new packaging materials and packaging methods. which 


have been developed as a result of this war may have a profound effect 





on YOUR post-war packaging. 


OLD DOMINION’S creative and engineering staff is ready--now--to pre- 


pare your peacetime packaging program. Start getting your ducks in a 


row--today. 





ON BOX COMPANY — 


LOTTE, NORTH CAROLINA 
LANTS IN NINE SOUTHERN. CITIES 
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“THE SOUTHERN BOXMAKER WITH A NATIONAL REPUTATION ’ 
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POWER T0 
LIFT A TANK 


in the palm of 
your hand! 


%* It weighs less than 4 pounds. It’s so compact you 
can hold it in the palm of your hand. But it delivers 
enough pressurized power to lift a General Sherman 
tank. That’s the amazing, new PESCO Pressure- 
Loaded Hydraulic Pump! 

Never, until PESCO engineered it for modern 
aviation, was there so small a pump of equal dis- 
placement capable of delivering 3000 p.s.i. Radical 
. improvements in design plus precision manufacture 
-of the highest order are the ingredients. 

Through PESCO design, entirely new oppor- 
tunities are opened up for the more practical and 
efficient use of hydraulics in your product or 


SEND FOR THIS BOOK “Pressurized Power and Controlled 


plant. And that goes for controlled liquid flow 
as well as pressurized power. For PESCO’s ad- 
vanced design and performance extends through 
a complete line of hydraulic; pneumatic, vacuum 
and fuel pumps and pumping systems. Practically 
without exception, the precision equipment PESCO 
makes has been engineered to specifications of 
performance never dreamed of before modern 
aviation. . 

We would welcome the opportunity to tell you of 
our facilities to engineer PESCO equipment to meet 
your own specific problem. PESCO Engineering 
Service is available to you. Just write. 


WRITE TO... 


Flow by PESCO”’. This book pictorially tells the story of PESCO 
equipment, manufacturing facilities and engineering service. A copy 


will be maiied promptly upon request. 
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More Than 50 Years of 
Manufa.turing Experience 


Our manufacturing experience dates 
from 1892. This experience, plus 
skilled craftsmen who have been 
with us for years, plus a determina- 
tion to protect a good name, assure 
users of Lambeth Products deperd- 


able performance year after year. 


Give Lambeth Products a try. We 


know you'll be satisfied. 


LAMBETH ROPE CORPORATION 


New Bedford. Mca 
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There is a size and 
pe LOUIS ALLIS — 
electric motor for 
every industrial 
requirement, .- 


- 











Take Motors for Instance— 


We are reading a lot these days about the miracle 
of RADAR — how it is helpirig our boys WIN this 
war — sinking Jap ships eight miles away in pitch 
darkness — blasting enemy planes out of the air — 


When Radar was taken out of its swaddling clothes 
and sent to war — the Army turned to Louis Allis 
for dependable electric muscles to power these 
miracle units — 


It was a Louis Allis powered Radar unit that first 
detected the approach of planes at Pearl Harbor. 


_ The U. S. ship that blasted thirty-two sttacking Jap 
planes from the sky in less than that many minutes 
did it with the aid of saree Allis powered Radar con- 


trolled guns. 


Our engineering . _development department has 
created many outstanding — if not revolutionary — 
im provements in electric motor design — construc- 
tion and performance — as our share in helping 
win this war as quickly as possible. 


Many of these important new motor developments will 
also play an important role in the post war period. 


If you are planning a post war product that will require a 
special electric motor in its construction, our engineering 
development department will- welcome the opportunity 
of working with you —— just as soon as Uncle Sam does 
not require our full capacity. 


THE LOUIS ALLIS CO., MILWAUKEE 7, WIS 
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When the glorious day dawns—when peace returns to earth and swords are beaten into the proverbial 
ploughshares—what then, for you and for us? 
Right now, we of Industrial Rayon are keeping our minds 100% on the immediate job of production for 


Victory. But our eyes are turning toward the future. A Company that gave the world the amazing 





“Continuous Process” of rayon production, would logically be looking ahead to new developments 
on the textile front. Just what direction the textile future will take is of course a question ; 

for a clairvoyant. We are not one of those. 
But we do know that the peacetime possibilities of our ‘Continuous Process” Yarn have hardly been touched 

as yet: As a matter of fact, the exacting demands for war needs have added immeasurably 
to our knowledge of its qualities and pctentialities. 
If you, too, are looking to the textile future, keep your eye on Industrial’s 
“Continuous Process” Rayon Yarn. So superior a yarn will play an 
important part in the world of the future—perhaps in your future. 


*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 





CLEVELAND, OHIO + New York Office, 500 Fifth Avenue 
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Actual photo showing Gulf Lubrication Service Engineer G. P. King checking 

. —— lubrication in a prominent southern mill. Every day, throughout 30 states 
rom Maine to New Mexico, Gulf Service Engineers are “in the picture” in scores 
of mills and plants—helping to step up production and reduce maintenance costs 
through improved lubrication. 


It’s an important plus value! Gulf Engineering ommending the proper application of the right 
Service, extended to users of Gulf quality lubri- oils and greases, Gulf Service Engineers help to 


cants, is contributing to increased production lessen wear, reduce repairs, decrease end break- 
and dollar savings in hundreds of leading mills. age, and lower power consumption. 

For textile machine performance and main- Make sure your equipment is protected by 
tenance and power costs have a direct relation- scientific lubrication—keep a Gulf Service Engi- 
ship to the effectiveness of lubrication. By rec- neer “in the picture.” 


Back the attack with more War Bonds 





u” §=6. Gu If Oil Corporation * Gulf Refining Company 
INDUSTRIAL Gulf Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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THE 3 BIG ADVANTAGES OF 
QUABITY 


LEATHER 


MORE PRODUCTION, because leather’s superi- 
or traction, which improves with age, 
means more power delivered ... greater 
average machine production. 


LESS MAINTENANCE, because leather has nat- 
ural “give-and-take’’ to handle shock 
loads without undue strain on belt or 
equipment. 


LONGER LIFE, because the tough, interlock- 
ing fibres of leather have high resistance to 
both surface wear and internal friction. 


aud 


— 


KNIG HT 


“Research gives you 


3 EXCLUSIVE FEATURES OF 
“RESEARCH” 


BELTING 


MOST PRODUCTION, because “‘ Research” cur 
rying, added to leather’s superior traction, 
creates highest frictional surface. 3% more 
production guaranteed. 


LEAST MAINTENANCE, because G&K’s pre- 
stretching process removes non-elastic 
stretch, resulting in fewer take-ups. Ten- 
sile strength is also increased 15%. 


LONGEST LIFE, because precise, weight-con- 


trolled lubrication of -fibres develops ex- 
tremely long life. ‘“Tension-Cementing”’ 
insures against ply separation. 


YOU'LL GET AT LEAST 3% MORE PRODUCTION 
...2 to 4 TIMES LONGER LIFE...ON LONG OR SHORT CENTERS 


GRATON & KNIGHT COMPANY 


»RATON MASS 


4 Bs 
AMI GPT 


WORCESTER 4 
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His Needs First! 


TO all of our customers we say THANKS for understanding the shortage 
of Apaco products while we rush corrugated containers, folding boxes 
and other paper items to the armed forces! 


TODAY we cannot completely fill all the orders of our cus- 
tomers because of restrictions and shortages of raw ma- 
terials, war work, and the resulting production 
difficulties. 


When VICTORY is won, we'll fill your orders 
again... as fully and prompt as ever... 
and with a deep: appreciation for 


your 169@ity to us. 
* 


ATLANTA PAPER COMPANY 


ATLANTA, GEORGIA 


Branches: : Associates: | 
AUGUSTA PAPER CO., Augusta, Ga. VOLUNTEER STATE PAPER & BOX CO., Enoxville, Tenn. — MEMPHIS PAPER CO., Memphis, Tenn. 
BIBB PAPER CO., Macon, Ga. GEORGIA-ALABAMA PAPER CO., Columbus, Ga. ’ LITTLE ROCK PAPER CO.., Little Rock, Ark. 
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Time-tested leadership as an 
all-purpose surface-active material 


TRITON W-30 


ABLE under textile operating 

conditions ... effective in hard 
water...active over a wide range 
of temperatures ... unusual in its 
resistance to exhaustion... TRITON 
W-30 has consistently demonstrated 
its outstanding value as a general- 
purpose wetting agent for textile 
processing. 


Triton W-30 can be used to good 
advantage to improve the efficiency 
and uniformity of sizing, desizing, 
scouring, kier boiling, dyeing, print- « 
ing, washing and finishing. 

Write today for further informa- 
tion on TriToNn W-30. Our technical 
staff will be glad to give you full 
details on methods of use. 

Turton is © tademerh of Rekm & Hens Compeny. 
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LONG STAPLE FIBERS 
DEMAND FULL ROLLER CARDING! 


TO INSURE PROPER 
TREATMENT AND CARD 
ROOM FLEXIBILITY 













Men. diate diel ale coos no nn 


~ MEET THIS DEMAND WITH 
WHITIN’S NEW 40° FULL ROLLER CARD 


Long before Pearl Harbor, our extensive research on long-staple synthetics and mixed blends 
confirmed our belief that a full roller card was the only carding method, on fibers of 2” or longer, 
that would give complete satisfaction. Fortunately full roller carding is a well-known story to our 
engineers, who have had years of experience in this field through the building of roller cards for the 
Woolen industry. 

The unit finally developed after many tests employs the chassis of @ standard 40” flat card but is 
equipped with six worker and six stripper rolls in place of top flats. Also a special lickerin roll, feed 
plate, and fancy roll are used. This system is especially flexible and is capable of handling all 
fiber lengths. 

Equipped with a double lap back arrangement and a two-coiler front, this unit offers you many 
outstanding advantages in the long staple field, including: 


. Higher Production. (Average 25 Ibs. per hour on 3 denier or coarser) 
. Thorough Blending. (Close maintenance of blending percentages) 

. Absence of Waste. (Records show less than 0.8%) 

. Cleaner Operation. 

. Less Staple Breakage. 





GQ hwhnh — 


Another noteworthy feature of the design we employ is that the equipment can be readily applied 
to a regular Whitin cotton card chassis in the mill, thereby enabling mills to convert present top flat 
cards to roller-type cards. No alteration of the chassis is necessary and the card may be reconverted 
to a top flat card again when conditions warrant. 


WHITIN MACHINE WORKS 


WHITINSVILLE, MASSACHUSETTS, U.S. A. 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. J 


# 4 ~ ' | pa’ 





One 
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To help you with your piping layouts and in specifying and 
ordering pipe fittings for any requirement, Grinnell offers this 
new, complete catalog. 

It includes detailed information, list prices, materials, dimen- 
sions and service pressures for Grinnell’s complete line of cast 
iron, malleable iron, steel and bronze fittings. 

For prompt service in procuring a copy, write or phone your 
nearby Grinnell office listed below. 


~—-GRINNELL 


whenever PIPING is txvotveo 
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TYPES OF FITTINGS LISTED 


CAST IRON, wW.S.p. 
Screwed — 
Extra Heavy 350 oy 
x . 
Sprinkler 175 Ibs. 
Flanged — 
+ tra Heavy 250 Hoy 
x ‘ 
MALLEABLE IRON, 
ort’: Standard, 150 Ibs 
Extra Heavy 300 Ibs. 
AAR 300 Ibs. 
Ss. 
Screwed — Wrought (Ni &C ) 
ew — 
: aad ‘aan ange Toe 
- a to a 
fascial (also flanges) 
: Cast 150 to 1500 Ibs. 
BRONZE, 
Screwed — 
Standard 125 Ibs. 
Extra Heavy 2 , 
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US CARD ROOM BOBBINS 


SPINDLE 


GAUGED to Close 
Tolerances, Inside and Out! 


Eliminate bad bobbins - split, 
cracked, distorted, off-size~ and 
youll automatically end one fre- 
quent cause of uneven roving and 
drawing, of uneven yarn strength! 
Go over your card room bobbins 
and replace all misfits with U S Card 
Room Bobbins -— correct to gauge on 
every exterior and inside dimension 
+accurately fitted to your mill 
spindles, bolsters and gears. 

Diameter tolerances for speeders 
with 6”, 7", or 8" traverse are guar- 
anteed not to exceed .0116. On In- 
termediates and Slubbers 9", 10”, 


11”, and 12” traverse, not to exceed 
0156 either side of diameter speci- 
fied. Equal care goes into selecting, 
drying and turning stock and apply- 
ing the oil and lacquer finish, inside 
as well as out, that guards against 
distortion and prevents bobbins 
gathering lint. | 

Ask our technically trained U S 
Representatives to help eliminate 
bothersome operating troubles. The 
complete line of U S Textile Acces- 
sories - Bobbins, Shuttles, Spools, 
Cones, Rolls, Tubes and other items 
-provide exactly what it takes. 


U S Why Ne. 5 
Watch for More U S 
Whys in these Pages 
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Hey, look! Daylight! 


EMEMBER when Tom Saw- dye vats, dryers, and size cookers, “Taylor-equipped 
yer, lost in the cave, finally as usual.”’ And that goes not only for old orders but for 
saw daylight and Becky Thatcher new orders placed right now. May we hear from you? 


refused to believe it? Taylor Instrument Companies, Rochester, N. Y., and 
We hope you won’t feel like Becky Toronto, Canada. Instruments for indicating, recording, 
when, after so many months of and controlling temperature, pressure, humidity, flow, and 
saying “No,” we tell you we are liquid level. 
actually seeing daylight on orders 

for Taylor Instruments for the textile industry. 


It’s true we're still paying the “penalty of leadership” 
for knowing how to make accurate control instruments 


for top-priority industries like synthetic rubber, explo- 

sives, and high octane gasoline. But we have built up Taylor \ nstruments 
our production facilities to the point where your prior- 

ities now permit reasonable delivery schedules. So you Sanat A Onto 


won’t have to wait much longer to have your slashers, : A C C U R A C Y | f J RB S$ T 
se KEEP ON BUYING U.S. WAR BONDS AND STAMPS *& IN HOME AND INDUSTRY 
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Winning out over difficulties is both typically American in spirit ...and good 
business! Faced with war-made shortages of many chemicals formerly con- 
sidered essential to their production, many manufacturers are finding that 
they can make the best of the situation by making the most of Cyanamid’s 
timely developments in non-critical replacement materials. 

Some of these are new. Others are “‘old stand-bys” for which new uses 
have been found. All have definite contributions to make...the values of 
which may well extend beyond the present emergency and provide the 
means for new manufacturing and processing developments. 

If you are confronted with a problem arising out of limitations or non- 
availability of chemicals and textile specialties, you will find a helping hand 
extended your way from the direction of Cyanamid. Yor it is part of our 
wartime job not only to step-up output of chemicals essential to war 
production, but to help fill the “‘gaps’’ in chemical supplies wherever possible 
for home front needs. 

We will be glad to work with you on the solution of your problem. There 
is no obligation. ? 








A M E R | C A N C YA N A M LD MANUFACTURERS OF 


SULPHONATED OILS + PENETRANTS « FINISHES + SOFTINERS 


& CHEMICAL CORPORATION SIZING COMPOUNDS + DECERESOL* WETTING AGENTS 


A Unit of American Cyanamid Company AND OTHER SPECIALTIES FOR THE TEXTILE INDUSTRY 
30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK $0, N. Y. : ‘Reg. U S. Pat. Of, 
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for ‘post-war 
' progress 


\ 
Aa from winning the war, laying plans to meet the 
demands of a peacetime world is one of industry’s most 
important activities today. 

Here at Graver we are working closely with the man- 
agement and engineering staffs of many of America’s 
leading industries. Our big job is to supply essential equip- 
ment to those producing munitions of war, and we’re 
working at it night and day. But our drawing boards also 
reveal plans for water conditioning equipment of all types 
to meet the requirements of peacetime. This equipment Graver Water Filters, either vertical or horizontal, 
will not be built until Victory is won. Yet the planning — ysiehe en samen oed psc ae — 
will be, completed. And when the last shot has been fired, Gin onniiiainie ial citer end dioutbuthee patens 
there need be no delay i in getting into production. a insures — Tere ott the nat cae area, 

It’s none too early to start planning, and our engineers resulting in equ tion from, om 
will gladly cooperate with you. This service does not obli- a ee 
gate you in any way and it may save you valuable time 
when the day arrives for rapid conversion to peacetime 


production. 





GRAVER TANK & MFG. CO., INC. 


RAVE 4809-77 Tod Ave., East Chicago, Ind. 
NEW YORK CATASAUQUA, PA. CHICAGO TULSA 


Graver designs, builds and installs all types of water 
conditioning equipment including: 
Water Filters ¢ Oil Removal Filters ¢ Iron Removal Filters 
Hot Process Water Softeners © Zeolite Water Softeners 
Taste and Odor Removal Filters « Reactivators 


43-46W 
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STILL FAYING DIVIDENDS 
















‘Zoo per Yea Year r per Loom! , 


a IVE YEARS, or more than 26,000 working hours ago, Fafnir 202TT Ball Bearings were 
installed on the treadle rolls of looms in a prominent Southern mill. Double-sealed and 
unoiled in their long service, the bearings were recently removed and examined. Here's 
the mechanical report: 





CASE HISTORY 


“ After 26,000 hours 


“ Seo ong 
i, 











































Bal 11 Bear@- 
a No. 8861 Fatn™” © spartord 
“apphioe on nreadte Rot+® on 
Looms. rvice mor the slight 
*In a ett io showed ams » 
0 ar 
nours« of wear ti ve Be 
est jnaicat+° nP rfect Peak of Lint 
the pear ing efectiv ate with 
a co 
e ne 
s;rementS 41 or t 
ob 62 saving Sis, this mill 
yr consideriné . grogaie RO nna Treadle 
- witho s an ¢ Loom C ne equiPPe 
Lac ery 00 per ¥ tr aalies will 
ads ne ; 
i in the future 
1 Bea 
Actual case histories such as this, show that Fafnir 
Bearings pay dividends in performance, maintenance 
and replacement costs. If you have a bearing prob- 
lem, your Fafnir distributor will help you solve it — to 
your continued profit. The Fafnir Bearing Company, 
New Britain, Connecticut. Branch Offices: Atlanta, 
Birmingham, Boston, Charlotte, Dallas. 
BALL BEARINGS 
Leccasepusccesse 
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It’s things 
like this 
your designers 
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Magnesium alloys have good resistance to 
fatigue. Like other metals, however, they are 
sensitive to the effect of notches and other 
stress-raising factors. For example, the middle 
sit belt dhoten above, with its sharp corners at 
the cast-on center ring, has only half the 
fatigue strength of its two neighbors. 

What to do and mistakes to avoid are told in 
the new book, “Designing with Magnesium”, 
just published by American Magnesium. Your 
designers should have this book for a guide in 


MAGNESIUM 
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changing over to magnesium. Copies will 
be sent free to the men you name in your 
organization. 

Now that magnesium has become more 
abundant, many products will be redesigned 
in magnesium. At the same time, weight will 
be saved, while retaining high safety and 
reasonable costs. Our engineers will gladly 
assist you in this design work. Write American 
Magnesium Corporation, 1704 Gulf Building, 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 


PRODUCTS 





Ih THIS OLD CHURCH 
in Richmond, Virginia, Patrick 
Henry uttered those ringing 
words: ‘’Give me Liberty or give 
me Death.”’ 


Inspired by that patriotic spirit 
we find the beginning of this new 
year is an appropriate time to ask 
what more we at home can do to 
bring this war to G@ quick and 
successful conclusion. 


HOWARD BROS. MFG. CO. 


WORCESTER, MASS. 


6 


President 


‘PRODUCTS 
Card Clothing for Woolen, Worsted, Cotton, Asbestos, and Silk and Garnett Cylinders from 4 to 30 inches and Metallic Card Breasts Re- 


Cards-Napper Clothing, Brush Clothing, Strickles, Emery Fillets. 


wired at Southern Plant—Midgley Patented Hand Stripping Cards, Howard’s 
Top Flats Recovered and extra sets loaned at all plants—Lickerins 


Special Hand Stripping Cards and Inserted-Eye and Regular Wire Heddles. 
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SANDOZ PRESENTS Whe colo Sr A Me _ “/ 





These are times when Fashion must 
find new excitement in colors... for 
fabrics and accessories are limited. 

Sandoz, a leader in dyes, congratu- 
lates Pacific Mills, a leader in worsteds 
and -woolens, for its stunning red used 
in the brilliant officer's coat by 
Handmacher. 

Thus, a fashion leader brings new in- 
terest to Mrs. America’s wardrobe... 
and Sandoz, though busy supplying 
Chrome Dyes for war uses, shares in 
the achievement. For Sandoz Dyes aid 


SANDOZ CHEMICAL WORKS, 


. ot ee 


sme 


Pacific Mills in producing colors of 
distinction — true and uniform. 
Illustrative of Sandoz’ developments 
directed toward more salesworthy and 
profitable dyeing, are the Metomega 
,Chrome Colors — a full range — which 
reduce boiling time by as much as 50%. 
Furthermore, being easier to apply, 
they speed up the development of cor- 
rect shading. Formulas can be checked 
after only 15 minutes. 
To assist you in making full use of 
Sandoz’ acid and chrome dyes for the 


INC., 61 VAN DAM 


STREET, 








woolen trade — also other lines for 
cotton and rayon dyeing—we main- 
tain application laboratories in New 
York, - seen Philadelphia, Charlotte, 
Los Angeles and Toronto. Stocks are 
carried in all these cities. 

Branches in Chicago, Paterson and 
Providence. 

Watch for another Sandoz “Color 
Achievement of the Month” — saluting 
another Sandoz customer among the 
leaders of the Textile industry. It will 
appear next month. 


NEW YORK 13, WN. Y. 
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JOHNSON 


UNIVERSAL 


BRONZE - 


Be ae 
vere 








How you can 


Avoid Waste 


When you purchase bronze bars, you can help conserve precious metal 


. . . save considerable machine time. . . eliminate trouble by specifying 
Johnson UNIVERSAL Bronze. 


Every Johnson bar is completely machined — I. D.— O. D.— and ENDS. This 
enables you to cut your parts with the lowest possible waste. The range of sizes 
—over 350 solid and cored—permits you to buy exactly to your needs. 





Start now to help conserve the nation’s supply of metals. Specify Johnson 
UNIVERSAL on your next order. Compare it with any you have ever 
used. See for yourself how much you can save on each bar. Your local 
Johnson distributor carries a stock. Write for a copy of our size list and the 


location of your nearest source of supply. 
w JOHNSON BRONZE 
HEADQUARTERS 


SLEEVE BEARING | 
530 S$. MILL STREET NEW CASTLE, PA. 
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ARKANSAS PRODUCTS 


Designed to meet rigid government specifications 
are rendering a distinct service toward 
the ultimate victory... — 


MILDEW INHIBITORS 


for various types of cotton cloth and yarn 
non-toxic —non-irritating 


— 
‘F< 


FUNGICIDE M: a single product combining a 
mildew inhibitor and water repellent for pro- 
ducing a mildewproof water repellent finish 
on insect netting, tapes, sheeting, webbing, 
thread, etc., in one operation. 


FUNGICIDE PG: for mildewproofing duck, 
plied-yarns, etc., by the two bath method. 


AQUAROL’*: produces a water repellent fin- 
ish on uniform cloth, overcoatings and other 
military fabrics -..— may be used in a single 
bath treatment with Fungicide GM to impart 
water repellency and mildew resistance to 
cottons ...— also used in single bath with 
Arko Fire Retardant to produce water repel- 
lency and fire resistance. 


FUNGICIDE GM: used in conjunction with 


water repellents in a one bath treatment to 


mildewproof cottons and import a water re- 
pellent finish. 


FUNGICIDE A: a mildewproofer for cloth 
coating processes ...— used directly in the 
vinyl resin solution. 

ARKO FIRE RETARDANT: for flameproofing 


uniform cloth, tentage, felts, etc. 


CULOFIX L*: used as an after treatment in 
last rinse to prevent color bleeding in water 
of direct dyed cotton or rayon. 


* Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


ARKANSAS CO. INC., NEWARK, N. J 


Established 40 years 
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meet .”.. . 
A SOLDIER ON THE HOME FRONT 


Operating strictly on the offensive, the “Unbrako” Hollow-Set Screw 
with the knurled point has vibration licked at the start. Applied in 
the usual manner, the KNURLS dig in and the “Unbrako” hangs on 
with a grip that can’t be shaken off no matter how hard the machinery 
vibrates, though in action day and night... . There’s a vast army of 
these “Unbrako” Self-Lockers on duty in war plants all over the 
country and in thousands of machines, tools and implements rolling off 
production lines—keeping maintenance costs and worries down by in- 
fallibly holding parts together under any and all conditions. And 
they’re good for many “engagements” because they’re easily removed 
with a wrench—can be re-used any number of times. 


Sizes: No. 4 to 14%” diameter. 
Get the “Unbrako” Catalog. 


OVER 40 YEARS “IN BUSINESS 
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Check the Results... Because 


You Can't SEE a Finish 


































Twitchell Oils 3X and RX have important 3. Both Twitchell Oils, 3X and RX are also 
advantages in Sanforized or regular cotton stable against high temperature drying and 
finishes— will-not cause gumminess or tackiness on the 


1. Twitchell Oils 3X and RX are made to sanforizing shoes, in the palmer blanket, or in 
promote uniform and instant wetting back the finished goods. 


under the water sprays of the sanforizing 4. Finishes containing Twitchell Oils 3X or 
machine, and to provide lubricity throughout RX impart a very desirable feel to the goods. 
the process. This dual property increases 3. Twitchell Oils are economical, they con- 
the speed and efficiency of this operation. tain no water. 

2. Fabrics containing 3X and RX retain 6. Like all Emery products, 3X and RX 
their wetting back properties indefinitely and are produced under strict laboratory control 
your production schedules can be made more to assure uniformity at all times. 


flexible through the safe storage of 
treated fabrics. Since neither oil con- 
tains any oxidizable products no oxi- 
dation or rancidity will develop. 


Further information on specific appli- 
cations to different kinds of fabrics 
utilizing a range of sizings will be 
sent immediately upon request. 


fas 





ingests 


Eee 8 8c eS TRIES. INC. 


MAKERS OF STEARIC AND PALMITIC ACIDS, OLEIC ACID, FATTY ACID DERIVATIVES, TWITCHELL PRODUCTS, 
GLYCERINE, PITCH, CANDLES, SANITONE 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 


: Established 1840 
New England Office Canadian Representative New York Office 
187 Perry Street Canada Colors & Chemicals, Ltd. 1336 Woolworth Bldg. 
Lowell, Mass. Toronto, Ont., Canada New York, N. Y. 






‘BUY WAR SAVINGS STAMPS AN D BONDS EVERY PAYDAY 
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LL mills make money some 
of the time. Some mills 
make money all of the time. 
Why the difference? | 
Largely because only a few 
mills, relatively speaking, ap- 
preciate and maintain the deli- 
cate balance between produc- 
tion and distribution. 
Stress either too much, and 
chaos may result. 
The modern selling agent is 
a stabilizer. : 
Looking both ways (like 
Janus whose name is so appro- 
priate for the month that sees 
the old year’s end and the new 
year’s beginning) the selling 
agent weighs all possibilities. 
He tempers his enthusiasms 
for new styles with his knowl- 
edge of production difficulties. 





HOW DOES A TEXTILE MILL 
MAKE MONEY? 


He encourages expansion 
when his market knowledge as- 
sures of greater opportunities. 

He counsels discretion when 
his far-reaching contacts report 
trade-straws in the wind. 

He investigates methods and 
machines which may lead to 
production economies. 

He is constantly alert to 
those sudden changes in human 
desires which create dramatic 
demands for new fabrics. 

And, too, he sees that the 
larger problems of administra- 
tion and finance are solved to 
mutual advantage. 

The mills with which Minot 
Hooper and Company cooper- 
ate as selling agents have a 
worthy record of consistently 
successful operation. 


MINOT HOOPER & COMPANY 


Selling Agents, 40 Worth Street, New York City 
(established 1841) | 
SAN FRANCISCO ¢ ATLANTA 


BOSTON ° CHICAGO ° 
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For More Than 





5 YEARS — 


GATES 
V-Belts 
Made Entirely of 


















ONE EXAMPLE 

‘On this drive, operating conditions 
gave the belts a severe soaking with 
oil. Gates special synthetic V-belts 


















































"SYNTHETIC Rubber 


Have Been Wearing 2-Times to 3-Times as Long as ANY Natural 
Rubber Belt on Drives where Heat and Qil Conditions are Espe- 





cially Severe! 


Five years before there was any warning of 
a rubber shortage, Gates was already supplying 
American Industry with thousands upon thou- 
— of V-belts made entirely of SYNTHETIC 
rubber. 


%A very special synthetic rubber 

was chosen by Gates. This syn- 
thetic had not been developed as 
merely a “substitute” for rubber. 





it is tly superior to natural 
rubber. Under severe conditions of 


heat and oil, for example, the Gates 
special synthetic V-belt in hun- 
dreds of plants is actually outwear- 


‘VULC 
R 


GATE 








In: certain important applications: 





ing belts of natural rubber by as 
much as 230%! 


This long record of success in making V- 
belts of synthetic rubber stands unrivaled in the 
rubber industry. No other maker of V-belts has 
had anything approaching Gates’ experience and 
proved success in this field. 

This is particularly important to you now. 
The time has come when Gates’ superior “know- 
how” in the making of synthetic rubber V-belts 


can be put to work for youwright in your own 


plant. 


You have only to look in your.telephone di- 
rectory and call the Gates Field Engineer. He 
will put at your service the full benefits of Gates’ 
knowledge and: experience - without the slightest 
obligation, 


| THE GATES RUBBER COMPANY 


Engineering Offices and Stocks in All — Industrial Centers 
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BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 
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CHICAGO, ILL. DALLAS, TEXAS NEW YORK CITY DENVER, COLO. 
549 West Washington 2213 Grittin Street 215-219 Fourth Avenue 801-2 Liberty National Life Building 999 South Broadway 
CHARLOTTE, N. CAROLINA GREENVILLE, S$. CAROLINA ATLANTA, GA. 


507 Builders’ Building 
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“Wild Willie’”’ was his moniker to all the kids. Leader of Beaver Patrol, 
Troop 56, B.S.A. Greased lightning on skates. A daredevil, a whiz in 
everything. Fastest fire builder in the troop. His prowess on skis brought 
him fame. Where is “Wild Willie” now? He's an instructor to ski troop- 
ers and a natural, too. His title is Wm. R. G———,, Captain, U.S.A., but 
to the boys in the barracks, to all who know him, he is and always will 
be, “Wild Willie.” 


Today, “Wild Willie’’ wears and carries a lot of equipment. Some of 
the unusual textures and surfaces are hard to mark. But Kaumagraph 
Products have done a swell job on the Arctic climate materials just as 
they have for identifying all sorts of things for every branch of the 
Service. Kaumagraph Dry Transfers, Prestomarks, Seals, Labels provide 
safe, certain, attractive, economical identification, decoration, informa- 
tion on any texture, any surface — textiles, leather, rubber and all 
sorts of synthetics. 


if you want to make your products “Wild Willies,’ with personality 
and identity that live forever, it will pay you to put Kaumagraph to 
work, Why not send for a Kaumagraph Identification Man today? 





Cdeniificalion Meadguariers since 902 
NUN as 


KAUMAGRAPH COMPANY «+ WILMINGTON 99, DELAWARE «+ EMPIRE STATE BUILDING, 
NEW YORK 1, N. ¥. * REPRESENTATIVES IN PRINCIPAL TEXTILE CENTERS OF THE WORLD. 
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G-E LIGHTING RESEARCH TAKES A LOOK 
AT YOUR POST-WAR WEAVE ROOM 


your textile mills don’t have modern lighting like 
this now, you are probably planning to have it after 
the war. For one lesson that has come out of today’s 
urgent war production programs is that good lighting 
pays for itself in better, more efficient production, 
fewer rejects, and better employee morale. Tomorrow, 
lighting costs will be even more important to you than 


Before Pearl Harbor, this textile company—one of whose 
weave rooms is shown here — had used fluorescent lighting 
with G-E Mazda F lamps over a 9-months’ period in four states. 


SE RSE 

} 
: | 
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they are today. And that’s where G-E Mazda lamps will 
help. For General Electric research has been constant- 
ly at work improving these lamps to provide more 
light at lower cost. Tomorrow you'll be able to 
have better light and more light at lower cost than 
ever before with General Electric Mazda lamps ::: 
the kind that are “made to stay brighter longer.” 


In that time the company received substantial benefits includ- 
ing: (1) Am increase in weaving efficiency on automobile 
fabrics from 81% to 84%; (2) A decrease of 22 in defects 
and mending costs; (3) An increase in weaving efficiency on 
another type of auto fabric from 83% to 87.7%; (4) A de- 
crease of 25 % in mending costs (same looms and same yarns 
being used in every instance); (5) A jump in lighting efficiency 
from 18 to 40 footcandles, and (6) An increase in mill opera- 
tives’ earnings through easier, quicker, and better production. 


THE BEST INVESTMENT IN THE WORLD IS IN THIS COUNTRY’S FUTURE—BUY WAR BONDS 


oes Mn,’ 0.VA1Y. A.V. Oa 


GENERAL & ELECTRIC 


Hear the General Electric radio programs:""The G-E All-Girl Orchestra,” Sunday, 10 p.m., EWT, NBC; “The World Today” news every weekday, 6:45 p.m., EWT, CBS. 
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Saco-Lowell 
The satisfaction expressed in these state- 
ments from mill superintendents is proof ! CONTINUOUS CARD 


of the efficiency and proven performance 


of the Saco-Lowell Continuous Card ~ - §6TRIPPER 





Stripper. Its many practical and impor- 
tant advantages may be summarized as 
follows: 


1. Saving of Cotton 
Increased Production 
. Improvement in Quality of Yarn 
. Cleaner Card Room 
. Saving in Labor Cost 

6. Reduction in Power Consumption 
The Saco-Lowell Continuous Card Strip- 
per is easily and quickly installed on all 
Saco-Lowell Cards . .. and in many cases 
on those of other manufacturers. 


Write for bulletin giving complete details. 


SACO-LOWELL SHOPS 


60 Batterymarch Street, Boston, Massachusetts * Charlotte Greenville Atlanta | 
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HERE'S HELP FOR WAR WORKERS IN ALUMINUM 


Eleven sound motion pictures, wall charts, instruction cards, many 
books of engineering and metallurgical data; all designed to help speed 
the war effort. This material is described in Alcoa’s 1944 catalog of 
how-to-do-it helps. A detailed description of each item is included along 
with instructions for borrowing the films. Write for your copy today. 
ALuminum Company or America, 1939 Gulf Bidg., Pittsburgh, Penna. 
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RAYON /W CAKES 


“ 


The Proctor Dryer for Rayon in Cakes 
may be built to meet individual capacity 
requirements. Illusiration shows a two 
row wide machine. 








In view of the high tensile strength required of 
the rayon tire cords so much in demand for vital 
war equipment, the proper drying of this rayon 
is of vital importance. It is in this stage that 


the future usefulness of the rayon can be either 

marred or enhanced. Cross section shows interior of a four 
row wide Proctor Dryer for Rayon in 

For controlling the quality of rayon, Proctor & Schwartz Cakes, and indicates how accurate con- 

research engineers have developed and perfected the Proctor trol is possible in this machine. The 

Dryer for Rayon in Cakes. The design of this machine and the arrows indicate air-circulation ecross 

technique of its operation are one more result of Proctor the width of the dryer. Location of heat- 

Drying Research. This machine may be arranged to either AS See Se ey Seep: Come 

take the rayon through the successive steps of drying, cool- ee 

ing, regain and conditioning or through drying only and 

deliver it dried with the desired moisture content dependably 

uniform. The superiority of this machine is proved by its close 

control and correct application. of air circulation, as well as 

accurate control of temperatures, through the successive 

operations. Conditions may be adjusted to svit any rayon of 

heavy or light denier. 





Manu pactu ced by 
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SIDEBOTHAM’S PATENTED SPINNING TAPE 


BARISHES THOSE SPINDLE “BUMPS” 
“The Secret is in the Lap” 


















































THE CONVENTIONAL TAPE SIDEBOTHAM'S PATENTED LAP 
Has Double Thickness Laps Permits Same Thickness Throughout 





RIGHT IN PRINCIPLE — RIGHT IN SERVICE 


SIDEBOTHAM'S TAPE IS ALWAYS IN CONTACT WITH THE WHORL 
insuring 


@ Longer life, as proved by independent mill tests 
@ More even spindle speed 

@ More even yarn twist 

@ Less wear on bolster 

@ Less power consumption 


Mare That MR Ritts chee Entuniattio Ueers of Sidebothem's.Saiscing Tene: 























TRY A ROLL IN YOUR OWN MILL MADE IN THREE WEIGHTS AND ALL jane 
| No. 2658—Regular en yards per 
Simply select a tape of correct length from one of No. 3750—Medium 54- ae wie 
your frames; cut it at any point except at Lap; roll it a 23 54” widths) 
up and mail it to us with your trial. order, Then Comes im rolls of continuous and uniform length. 
ps 3”. 
COMPARE THE ACTUAL PERFORMANCE WOVEN TO YOUR LENGTH SPECIFICATION 




















Manufactured by John Sidebotham, Inc., Frankford, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Sold Exclusively By 


TEXTILE SPECIALTY CO. 


P. 0. BOX 1297 GREENSBORO, N. C. 








Representatives 
| GEORGIA AND ALABAMA _ NEW ENGLAND AND CANADA ; 
J. H. Slaughter, 311 Aberdeen Drive, Greenville, S. C. J. S. Fallow Co., 279 Union St., New Bedford, Mass. 
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AUTOMATIC TRAVELING SPINDLE WINDING 








Average Hourly Production Per Operator 





Warping Cones: 900 to 1000 bobbins per hour 
Twisting Cheese: 900 to 1000 bobbins per hour 
Knitting Cones: 800 to 900 bobbins per hour 








Paper Tubes: 800 to 900 bobbins per hour 


You cannot afford to use labor doing only 250 
bobbins per hour on old style winders. 


The greatest return per dollar of invesment today 
in Textile Mills is in Automatic Traveling Spindle 
Winders and Quillers. 


ABBOTT MACHINE COMPANY 


WILTON, N. H. 











f Séutliérn Representative, Mr. L. 8. Ligon, Greenville, Ss. C. 
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@ When Jacques Wolf and Com- 
pany released APASOL last Spring, it 
had already achieved-an impressive 


laboratory record as a low-cost, ._ “Se , 

high-efficiency sulphonated oil. “ P | , 
Today, APASOL has been proved | 

through use. Over and over again 

the verdict is: APASOL provides bet- 


ter penetration ... more even dyeing 
... brighter colors. 


The reason why APASOL assures 0 | 
level dyeing and excellent penetra- ? ? | 60 MB | N FD S (} 
tion is that it suspends the dyes in 0 3 


a finely divided form. It is suitable 
to all types of hard water and solu- 
tions of such salts as Lime, Common, 











_ Fine and Epsom. ————— 

APASOL .can be used in pasting Write today for generous free sample 
dyestuff, wetting out fibre before es pee 
dyeing and directly in the dyebath. 

It protects cloth against the action 
of alkali. 

For printing, APASOL is unex- 
celled. Added directly to the paste, 
it aids reduction, protects fibres, 
facilitates aging, increases solubility 
and brightens colors. = ~ 


Let APASOL answer your dyeing PRODUCTS 


and printing problems! 
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PICKER REPAIR PARTS 
WHEN YOU NEED THEM 


\ N JE keep on hand a very complete stock of 

inte for Kitson pickers, and can usual- 
ly ibe: ra same day an order is received. We 
also can furnish ena ball bearings, screens 
and many other parts for other makes of pickers. 


Under wartime conditions, it is of the utmost 
importance to keep machines running constant- 
ly and to be able to get prompt delivery on re- 
pair parts for keeping them running constantly. 


In an emergency, a telegram or a telephone 
call will have the necessary repair parts at your 
plant the following day. 

It is also a good idea to check your stock 
room and order picker parts on which the stock 
is low or is exhausted. 


We can completely rebuild your pickers 
exactly like new, and when pickers are practi- 
cally worn out and in need of more than ordi- 
Mary repair parts, they can be completely re- 
newed at far less than the cost of new machines 
with new frames. 


Geoteneed, Wack south Caroline 
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Why wait till 
peace 
comes? 


There’s no better time than now 
to renew non-critical items 
such as belts and 
leathers 


We hear a lot these days about post-war plan- 
ning. It’s necessary, of course, for industry must 
be ready to convert when the demands of war be- 


gin to lessen. 


But the textile industry is already swinging 
from war to peace-time manufacturing .... has 
been clothing the home front during these long 
months of war, and has a huge market ahead. 


On items such as leather belting and mechani- 
cal leathers a check can well be made now in your 
mill .. . probably is being made periodi- 
cally. When you renew we suggest that 
you investigate the superior service 
which Houghton’s VIM TRED and OKAY 
TRED Leather Belting is rendering in mills over 
the country. Look into the advantages of short 
center drives, with pivoted motor bases. Also, 
check on leather strapping; examine the merits 
of Houghton’s check, lug and hold-up straps— 
combining flexibility and durability. These 
“shock-absorbers” last longer—are kind to the 
picker sticks. 


May we submit samples and quote on your 
requirements? 


E. F. HOUGHTON & CO. 


CHICAGO + PHILADELPHIA + CHARLOTTE 
* 


Houghton’s 


TEXTILE LEATHERS 
and BELTING 
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BLEACH KIERS 


STEAM BOXES 


i 


AGEING MACHINES 


RAYON BARATTES 



















THESE APPLICATIONS 


Here are just a few of the temperature points 
where use of Foxboro Temperature Recorders 
may point out important savings: 


DRYERS 


WASHERS 


DYE TUBS 
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Unsuspected temperature fluctuations may be wast- 
ing your time, fuel and materials . . . causing needless 


losses in efficiency. Daily records of these tempera- 
tures will show just where the wastes occur . .. enable 


speedy “diagnosis” and correction! 

You can get these records, continuously and inex- 
pensively, with recording thermometers. By specify- 
ing Foxboro Temperature Recorders, you'll make sure 
of getting them accurately and dependably! 


Foxboro Temperature Recorders are precision-engi- 
neered to meet toughest industrial needs for accuracy, 
endurance and trouble-freedom. Their ultra-sensitive 
thermal system reacts instantly to slightest tempera- 
ture changes. Their light, strong recording mechanism 
“writes it down”, day-in, day-out for years without 
maintenance! 

Write for Bulletin 198-2 containing the full story 
of these automatic aids to waste-elimination. The 
Foxboro Company, 18 Neponset Avenue, Foxboro, 
Mass., U.S.A. Branches in principal cities of U. S. and 


Canada. 
REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 


«TEMPERATURE RECORDERS 
ts 
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IT WON’T LOOK LIKE THIS, Gut... 


4 


the New ATWOOD MACHINERY for COTTON, 
WORSTED, RAYON, SPUN RAYON and other YARNS 


is going to be better running, more Atwood Ring Twisters, Up-Twisters 
productive than any this ninety-six and other yarn preparation equipment 
year old company of textile machinery we've been readying for you will be 
specialists have ever built— as a___ the better for this experience. 

direct result of our intensive and ex- NOW is an excellent time to become 
tensive experience building equip- informed as to what ATWOOD has on 
ment for the U.S. Navy. We’ve hadto the way. May we tell you the story of 
work to standards of precision and the new Atwood Machines for the 
performance beyond any previous production of better yarn and more of 
practice. We know that the new _it at lower cost? 


ATWOOD 


~EROR EE icager. ee Ce ae CONN., U.S.A. 
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Penn Salt Liquid Caustic Soda 
is shipped in tank cars specially 


designed for speedier, safer unload- 
ing. These modern 8000-gallon tank 


cars have a protective lining, are 


insulated and are equipped with 
caustic resistant valves and inte- 
rior fittings. They can be quickly 
and completely emptied—no 


wasted caustic, no lost time. 


PENNSYLVANIA SALT 


TURING C 


1000 WIDENER BUILDING, PHILADELPHIA 7, PA. 








Penn Salt Caustic Soda is sup- 
plied as 50% and 72-73% solutions 
in tank car quantities; as a solid 
in 750 lb. drums; or in flake form 
in 400 Jb. and 125 lb. drums. 


Our technical staff is at your 
service for help with handling 
problems. Write for complete 


information. 


PANY 





NEW YORK * CHICAGO * ST. LOUIS * PITTSBURGH * MINNEAPOLIS * WYANDOTTE * TACOMA 
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UNIQUE NEW ROOF INSULATION 


PC Foamglas 


IS permanent 


‘Impervious - 


-economical - 



















































































@ Composed of millions of minute cells 
—air trapped in glass—PC Foamglas 
defies heat and cold, withstands vapors 
and moisture—permanently. A non- 
priority material, you can get it now. 
Impervious to acid atmospheres and 
dampness—which cause many other 
materials to swell, warp, or rot and rob 
them of their insulating qualities—fire- 
resistant and vermin-proof, because it 


is glass—PC Foamglas does not de- 
teriorate, does not have to be replaced. 

Rigid, yet light—it weighs only 0.9 Ib. 
a board foot — PC Foam/las is the 
ideal insulation for a built-up, walk-on 
roof. It can be trimmed and shaped 
right on the ob when necessary, can be 
quickly installed. Think how much 
time, trouble and money this new in- 
sulation can save you. 

















EXTILE mills require unique 

qualities in roof insulation. 
They demand more than rigid con- 
trol of temperature and humidity. 
Goods in every processing stage 
must also be protected from damage 
by dampness and moisture that would 
cause ruinous spoilage. So they must 
have an insulating material that is 
water-proof and dust-proof, as well 





as heat resisting, one that is, above 
all, permanently, unfailingly efficient 
—in short, the sort of roof insulation 
you can get only with PC Foameglas. 

Foamglas is applied to the roof 
deck in accordance with standard in- 
sulation practice, then covered with 
your approved built-up roofing ma- 
terial. It retains its full insulating 
eficiency throughout the life of the 


building. Remember—first cost is last 
cost when you use PC Foamglas. 


SEND FOR FREE LITERATURE 


We shall be glad to send you com- 
plete, detailed information about this 
unique, new roof insulation, telling 
how it can save you time, trouble and 
money, when you fill in and mail the 
convenient coupon, 


MAIL COUPON TODAY 











PC FOAMGLAS 


T. M, REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 


INSULATION 
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Pittsburgh Corning Corporation 
2047-4 Grant Building, Pittsburgh (19), Pa. 


Please send me, without obligation, your FREE literature 
on PC Foamglas Roof Insulation. 
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BALL BEARING 


TENSION PULLEYS 





Are Speeding * oul 
Puls CY 


Production on : \ for each | 
) 4 S pI nde. 9 


850,000 Spindles! 


In mills from Maine to Texas, MEADOWS Ball . 
Bearing Tension Pulleys are helping over 850,000 
spindles meet government requirements and deliv- 
ery schedules. 





By maintaining tension at all times, MEADOWS 
Bali Bearing Tension Pulleys assure uniform twist 
and spindle-speed, and reduce delays due to damp- 
weather, dry-weather and "Monday Morning" 
band trouble. 


One pulley for each four spindles. Easy to in- 
stall, with no doffing of frames necessary for instal- 
lation. Lubrication required only once every 5,00) 
hours. References of mills with large installations 
furnished upon request. 





7 -« Also for TAPE DRIVES 


Raprpsomiotivert Replace your worn plain-bearing tape 
tension pulleys with MEADOWS é§Ball- 


JAMES P. COLEMAN, Bearing units. They reduce power con- 
P. O. Box ac sumption, drive spindles more uniformly 
Greenville, S. C. and prevent slippage. 

W. A. BRALEY, Itasca, Texas | ; a8 For complete information on how 

AMERICAN SUPPLY CO., _ nn MEADOWS Ball-Bearing TENSION PULLEYS 
Providence, R. I. “=e can help you, write--- 


ATLANTA, GEORGIA 


riting isers, Please Mention | 
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HERE'S HOW 
DURO TEST LAMPS 
OAVE YOU TIME AND MONEY 


The major expense in lighting mainte- 
nance is not the cost of the lamp, but 
the cost of labor to replace burnouts— 
the man on the stepladder—and the 
man at the machine waiting 
for a new lamp. 























... AND HERE DURO TEST 2,000 HOUR ONE YEAR 
GUARANTEED LAMPS DEMONSTRATE THEIR ECONOMY 


... for by burning longer they help reduce the costs that really count— 
replacement labor expense and work stoppage. 

Duro Test Fluorescent Lamps too are warranted for a period of one 
year. This guarantee is your lamp insurance and enables you to accurately 
predetermine your lamp cost for an entire year. 

The high standards that are required to build Duro Test Guaranteed 
Electric Lamps are also observed in the making of Duro Test Electronic 
Tubes. At present our entire production is needed by the U.S. Army and 
Navy but with the coming of peace these tubes will be made available 
to yOu. Complete line of regular and special purpose lamps. Send for Catalog No. 43K 


~DURO TEST 


CORPORATION - NORTH BERGEN, WN. J. 


INCANDESCENT FLUORESCENT ELECTRONIC 














Copyright 1944 by Duro Test Corporation 
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¥% That’s what actually happened in a is removed before it can accumulate. 
yarn mill where American MonoRail Auto- Cyclonic Cleaning can be adjusted to 
matic Cleaning was installed. A 17-hour meet varying conditions in staple, yarn or 
test run disclosed the following: humidity. It applies as successfully over 

No. of Ends Down per 1000 Sp. Hrs. winders, twisters and warpers as it does 
ee —_ ——_— over long draft spinning: 

13's 22.6 10.6 Let an American MonoRail Engineer 
This 53% reduction represents the differ- tell you the complete story of Controlled 
ence between hand methods and Con- Cyclonic Cleaning with American Mono- 
trolled Cyclonic Cleaning, where the lint Rail Overhead Cleaners. No cbhligations. 


THE AMERICAN MONORAIL CO. 


. 13106 Athens Avenue * “ Cleveland 7, Ohio 
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LET'S ALL BACK THE ATTACK WITH WAR BONDS 



































Carding-Spinning 


“, .. I would like to have you send me a 
copy of: ‘Carding-Spinning Discussion by 
Mail Held by Georgia Group’. Corton (June, 
1948).” 

F. A. FLATHER 
Treas, 
Boott Mills 
Boston, Mass. 


> 

“Will you please forward about twenty 
copies—if you can spare that number—of 
the report of the Alabama Textile Operat- 
ing Executives (January, 1943) .. .” 

WILL NELSON 

Director 
Textile School 
Roanoke Rapids, Va. 


Sd 
Rayon Designer 


“Would you send me the names and 
prices of books you have that would be 
useful to a designer on rayon and spun 
rayons ?”’ 

FLORIEN J. MORIN 
Brunswick, Me. | 


* 
“Absenteeism” Helps 
Airplane Plant 


“We received the copy of the article, ‘A 
Study of Absenteeism’, by W. M. McLau- 
rine. . . . We have found both the article 
on absenteeism and his personal messages 
very interesting and helpful.” 

Ww. C. CHRISTENSEN 
Curtiss-Wright Corp., 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


* 
“Box Loom Fixing” 


“We would like to obtain six copies of 
the articles on ‘Box m Fixing’... for 


distribution among our loom fixers.” 
Ww. V. BOYD 
Vv. P. & Gen. Mar., 
Canadian Cottons, Ltd., 
Montreal, Canada. 





“I would like to get the information how 
to go about getting a book on how :to fix 
the Crompton & Knowles single index double 
cylinder dobby and the C4 bobbin changing 
center filling stop motion loom.” 

G. C. MURRAY 
Roanoke Rapids, N. C. 





(Reprints are now available on the splen- 
did series of articles on “Automatic Box 
Loom Fixing’ which has just appeared in 
Cotton. These may be obtained with a re- 
hewal of your —— subscription or with 
$s boy. subscription for three years for 





Bart the ee eet of 
Provident e & Accident ce Oo., 
Chattanooge, Tenn., and the party respon- 
sible for several of those front covers each 
year on ‘‘Cotton’’, has been honored by elec- 
tion as president of the Life Insurance Ad- 

rs Association. This is fine recognition 
for the job Bart is doing as the association 
is an international one devoted to the adver- 
tising of life insurance. Congratulations. 





Cross” Indexes 


“IT am in need of the annual index for 
CoTTon covering the years 1937-8-9-41-2 
and for 1943 when it comes off the press 
early next year. you have any or all 
of the above I would appreciate your send- 
ing them to me.... ” 

HENRY McKELVIE 


Huntsville, Ala. 
(If you missed the cross index for 1943 


in your December issue, look again, as a 
copy was sent with each issue. Many read- 
ers have complete files for past years— 
they may still secure cross indexes for some 
of these years upon request.) 
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21 At Pepperell-Biddeford 
More Than Fifty Years 


Congratulations to 21 employees of the 
Biddeford (Maine) plant of Pepperell Manu- 
facturing Co. who were recently awarded 
service pins for over 50 years of service. 
The December issue of the “‘Pepperell News 
Sheet’ pictures 16 of these. It is also in- 
teresting to note that this paper carried a 
forecast for greater quantity of sheets and 
pillow cases being available for civilian use 
the first quarter of the year. 


Congratulations, Harry 


Harry C. Jackson, vice-president of Mor- 
ton Machine Works, Columbus, Ga., pre- 
viously mentioned on this page, and now in 
the U. 8S. Army, has been promoted to ma- 
jor and is stationed in North Africa. 


*e 
Booklet Pages 


A recent letter from H. F. BROUARD, of 
Singer Sewing Machine Co., indicating that 
literature listed for them on the Booklet 
Page each month is no longer available 
serves as a reminder that there are a great 
many changes being made in this page. 
Some literature has been exhausted or dis- 
continued, but new advertisers and new 
literature from old advertisers keep the 
page rolling along. If you haven’t checked 
it lately, you may have missed some of 
these. (The Booklet Page appears on pages 
119 and 120 of this issue.) 


* 
Loom to Run Backwards 


About the best comment we got from 
the postwar textile machine displayed on 
this page in November, outside of the com- 
pliment paid it in Draper Corp.’s December 
advertisement, was a suggestion that we 
develop a loom to run backwards. The 
idea was that this would unweave cloth into 
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badly needed yarns. We're working on it. 
Incidentally, the drawing of this postwar 
machine was the work of Tom Sanders, ver- 
satile ad manager of Atlanta Paper Co. 


* 


Still More “Winding Machines” 


“Published in your January and Febru- 
ary issues of this year were articles written 
by J. W. Stribling titled ‘Winding Machines 
—Work Load Calculations’. If possible I 
would like to obtain a copy of these ar- 
ticles.” 

HARRY T. PERKINS, JR. 
United States Rubber Co., ji 
New Bedford, Mass. 
* 


“The Eyes Have It” ; 


“ . . splendid job with the reprint of 


your article entitled ‘The Eyes Have It’ 
(June 1943) ...If by any chance you can 


spare 12 reprints of that article, I would 
greatly appreciate having them.” 

N. WONNACOTT 
Willcox & Gibbs Sewing Machine Co., 
New York, N. Y. 


+ 
Card Room Reprints 


“Please send me six reprints of ‘Card 
Room on 3 Shift Operation’, Oct. 1943.” 
L. M. SAXON 
Ingram Spinning Mills, 
Nashville, Tenn. 





OUR GIRLS NO. 2 


You don’t have to join the WACS or 
WAVES to relieve a man for active duty. 
For more than a year now, Mrs. Ed 
Branch has been proving that you don’t 
have to be big and ugly to sell leather 
belting. She took up Ed’s territory for 





Atlanta Belting Co. in Mississippi, Ala 
bama and Eastern Tennessee, when he 
was commissioned a lieutenant in the 
Navy and she’s doing fine, thank you. 
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P OWER lines are Battle Lines these 
days. Over Georgia’s electric transmis- 
sion wires surges energy in an ever- 
growing stream—to win the battle of 
production in war plants and factories; 
to operate military camps, depots and 
air fields; to run the shipyards; to pump 
precious oil through the pipelines. 
The transmission lines of the Georgia 
Power Company frequently are loaded 
with three-quarters of a million horse- 
power of electrical energy, pouring into 
the war plants and into essential civil- 
ian uses. This is equal to the strength 
and energy of more than 7,000,000 men 
working tirelessly, continuously. 


The power lines are heavily loaded 
these days—but they can take it. 
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NATURAL and normal foreign trade is really a mat- 

ter of economic necessity and arises from the 
need to buy rather than to sell. There is no natural 
and normal reason for importing something that ex- 
ists in superfluous abundance in a country, and while 
such importations frequently occur in the pursuit of 
foreign trade, they are artificial and unnatural and 
are brought about by the pressure to sell rather than 
the need to buy. 


IN THE EARLIEST times, trade with foreign nations 
developed almost exclusively from the desire to buy. 
The great spice trade, which led to the discovery of 
America, was activated entirely by the desire of Euro- 
peans to buy spices. The tea and silk trade, which 
developed the great American merchant marine that 
flourished around 1800 to 1840, was a buying urge 
and not a desire to sell. There were plenty of markets 
for our goods, but only a few places where we could 
get the highly prized tea and silk, and along with 
these, many other oriental products that came to be 
popular. The need to buy is therefore at the root of 
all soundly established foreign trade, and of course 
the buyer must offer goods 
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Some Further Thoughts on 
Foreign Trade 


many raw materials may be required which are not na- 
tive to England, so that country’s foreign trade ex- 
panded and continued to expand. Belgium and Holland 
were other examples of acutely overpopulated nations 
which had to buy foodstuffs and raw materials abroad 
and pay for them with manufactured goods, or serv- 
ices. When the Germans were crying five years ago that 
Germany must “export or die”, what they really meant 
was that they must import or starve, since Germany 
was not self-sufficient agriculturally and also lacked 
many most important raw materials. 

This sort of foreign trade is perfectly natural, nor- 
mal and healthy. What a country has to buy abroad 
it must pay for, but when a country decides that it 
has to sell abroad, whether it really wants to buy any- 
thing or not, a very abnormal and ——" condition 
is established. 


DURING THE early years of this country, beginning 
in colonial times, the people had to import most of the 
manufactured goods they needed. There was an abund- 
ance of raw materials and foodstuffs in the country, 
but practically no factories. So long as we had to 

import, we had a thriving 




















in payment for his pur- 
chases. Foreign trade es- 
tablished on that basis is 
sound, constructive and 
usually permanent, Foreign 


trade established on the ba- 


sis of trying to dump sur- 
pluses is usually disrupt- 
ive to natural trade and un- 
profitable to all. 

In modern times, for- 
eign trade has more and 
more developed along the 
lines of economic necessity. 
England, a densely populat- 
ed country with meager ag- 
ricultural. resources, must 
import food. It must pay 
for the food with manufac- 
tured goods or with serv- 
ices, such as shipping. In 
manufacturing these goods, 


@ In the November issue was announced the 
resignation of Robert W. Philip as editor of 
COTTON and my appointment as his successor, 
effective January 1. 

In assuming my new responsibilities, I say 
to my predecessor: 

“So long, Bob, and the best of luck in your 
new job as president and executive director of 
Callaway Institute, Inc. In taking the editorial 
reins of COTTON from the hands of Mr. L. h 
Arnold some fifteen years ago, you 
great man. ie ence a ceaes eutilention 
and made it even greater, to where it is today 
recognized as the leader in its field. My only 
hope is that I can continue the great work you 
have done.” 

To our readers, I say that the editorial poli- 
cies, as adopted and developed over the years, 
will be continued; and to the textile industry, I 
pledge my best efforts to be of service. 

J. W. STRIBLING. 
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foreign trade built on the 
natural needs of our people. 
For the past 50 or 75 years, 
the United States has had 
to import very little. It 
had become a great indus- 
trial nation in its own 
right, and its industries 
were anxious to discourage 
foreign competition rather 
than to foster it. There 
were few, if any, manufac- 
tured goods that we had to 
import, and those that we 
did import almost invari- 
into active 
competition with some 
American manufacturer 
and his employees. We 
needed tea, coffee, rubber, 
spices, and some rare min- 
erals, but we generally ex- 
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ported enough cotton and foodstuffs to keep our.” 


trade in balance. 

After these 50 or 75 years of a practically self- 
contained economy, we are beginning to find that our 
supposedly inexhaustible supply of raw materials is 
becoming depleted—in some instances almost exhaust- 
ed—and we may actually soon be importing a great 
many things of which we previously seemed to have 
the greatest plenty. If we have to begin importing 
timber, iron ore, petroleum and other things that we 
formerly exported, we can establish a normal, healthy 
foreign trade which will fit in with, and help to sup- 
port, the political necessities that apparently are aris- 
ing as an outcome of the war. 

By buying the things that other peoples have to 
sell, and by raising the standard of living for those 
peoples by supplying the manufactured goods they re- 
quire, we can make friends all over the world. If we 
do not need their goods and try to do business with 
them forcibly and artificially by lending them the 
money to buy our goods at the inflated prices that 
American goods carry, in comparison with those of 
most other nations, we will create enemies and ill will. 
Foreign trade must be natural, normal, and mutually 
beneficial, or it can engender national hatreds that 
help to promote wars. 

Germany practiced a good deal of this sort of thing 
for about 10 years before the present war started. The 
Germans needed enormous stock piles of raw materials 
for the war they were planning, and they therefore 
indulged in an orgy of foreign trade based on political, 
rather than economic, reasons. Government-subsidized 
German goods would be sold in Brazil, for example, 
and payment taken in coffee, which the Germans would 
then in turn dump in the New York or London market, 
to the complete disruption of those markets, in order 
to get foreign exchange for buying British or Ameri- 
can goods which could not be obtained by a direct ex- 
change of German goods. 


THERE IS one other thing, besides manufactured. 


goods or raw materials, which must enter powerfully 
into any plans for postwar foreign trade, and that is 
the Américan tourist business. This was enormous 
before the war and will almost certainly be far greater 
afterward. United States tourists in Canada normally 
spent 200 to 300 million dollars of United States money 
in exchange for Canadian transportation, hotel avcom- 
modations, food, gasoline, and other expendable serv- 
ices. The average tourist to Canada brought back a 
very trifling value of Canadian goods as souvenirs, 
and the bulk of his spending was for consumable goods 
or for local services. France used to count on around 
500 million dollars a year of United States money, 
spent almost wholly for food, lodging, transportation 
and entertainment. Expenditures in other countries 
were also enormous. All of those dollars had to come 
back to this country in the form of purchasing power. 

Furthermore, practically all of these tourists who 
left North America traveled in ships of foreign regis- 
tration. The high cost of American labor made it im- 
possible for us to build ships and operate them in com- 
petition with other nations, and such ships as we did 
eperate had to be heavily subsidized by the Govern- 
ment. When this war is over, the United States is 


“going to have the greatest collection of merchant ship- 


ping that has ever sailed the oceans, but it is doubtful 
if we can operate a merchant marine any more suc- 
cessfully after the war than we could before it. The 
only way to operate these ships with our labor costs 
will be by Government subsidy, and the chances are 
good that a few years after the war the shipping busi- 
ness will be back where it was, in the hands of nations 
whose nationals are willing to do more work for a dol- 
lar than ours are. Most tourist travel, however, in 
another generation will probably be by air, and there- 
fore we may not have to worry much about the trans- 
Atlantic or trans-Pacific passenger shipping business. 


SINCE THE need to buy is at the root of internation- 
al trade, and since after the war the whole world will 
need things to repair the ruin of this conflict, there 
will certainly be great pressure put on the United 
States by buyers from all over the world. Most of 
these buyers will come empty-handed and wanting 
credit. It is most urgently necessary that the Govern- 
ment of the United States, and the people themselves, 
be making up their minds now what their attitude 
will be toward this sort of situation when it arises, as 
it most certainly will arise. If the people of this coun- 
try maintain an attitude of indifference and ignorance 
toward the real implications of foreign trade and con- 
tinue to think that it can be a selling game with no 
buying involved, we are in for a period of postwar 
industrial chaos. 

We are coming out of this war with huge new fac- 
tories, which ean soon be converted to make almost 
anything, and with our old industrial plant geared up 
to tremendous production. There is going to be an 
enormous amount of sales pressure developed by all 
this potential productive capacity, and if foreign pur- 
chasers can buy on the cuff, they may not be particu- 
larly interested in how much they promise to pay for 
anything. It never makes any difference how high the 


‘ price is if you don’t have to pay the bill, and if we 


undertake an orgy of foreign trade strictly on credit, 
we will continue, and perhaps accelerate, the fright- 
fully dangerous wartime inflation which is now reach- 
ing such uncontrollable proportions. If we try this 
foolishness again, as we tried it after the last war, the 
resultant economic crash will once more turn us 
against foreign trade and promote a great deal of bit- 
terness and international ill feeling. 

On the other hand, if we adept a sane and rational 
attitude toward foreign trade, there ought to he in- 
credible opportunities if the American people can con- 
tinue to exercise the ingenuity that they have always 
heretofore exhibited. Our soldiers and sailors are tak- 
ing to the far corners of the earth a lot of novel and 
interesting gadgets, which may awaken in the local 
population a definite possessive urge. If we could 
create in the rest of the world the intense and passion- 
ate desire to own an automobile which burns in the 
breast of every true American, our postwar future 
would be assured; provided, of course, that we could 
figure out some way by which we could get paid for 
the stuff. 

We will be starting with a terrific handicap, since a 


(Continued on page 116) 
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Fixing the Responsibility 





By John Middleton 


RIGHT AT this particular time 

when there is considerable 
pressure for production, when 
good help is scarce, when the work 
week is long and the mill is being 
operated three shifts, there is a 
tendency to let down on quality. 
If the goods are too bad for the 
government somebody will buy 
them, and be glad of the chance, 
so why worry? This seems to be 
the trend of reasoning. Then sud- 
denly one day the superintendent 
realizes that the seconds and the 
waste have gone sky-high, he turns 
on the heat and then the buck pass- 
ing begins! 

The cloth room overseer says 
he has been showing up those bad 
selvages, the oil, the doubleshots, 
the bad let-offs and the other bad 
work coming through. The weave 
room overseer argues that there 
has been no special stress on these 
things, but blames the trouble on 
bad warps and bad filling. And 
so it goes until it reaches the 
carder who has no one to blame 
but the ginner or the farmer! 


What Can Be Done 


Can anything be done to reduce 
bad work and to curb so much 
buck-passing? We are afraid that 
little will be done about this until 
the individual foreman makes the 
reduction of bad work and waste 
as much a part of his job as get- 
ting production or cutting costs. 
Thirty minutes spent in the weav- 
ers’ alleys are worth more toward 
cutting down bad work than an 
hour spent in the cloth room, look- 
ing at the bad cloth after it has 
been woven. Of course we think 
that each overseer, from the card 
room overseer to the weave room 
foreman, should spend some time in 
the cloth room to see just what 
defects are getting into the cloth, 
but to really accomplish a reduc- 
tion in bad work the foreman must 


spend quite a lot of his time in his 
own department, mingling with his 
help, watching them at their work 
and watching the machines. 


The Foreman Must Watch 


Many foremen and second hands 
need to train themselves to look 
for bad work, machines out of or- 
der, or work being done in an im- 
proper manner. One might begin 
by concentrating on a single item. 
For example the weave room over- 
seer might start out looking at sel- 


for Quality of Work 


vages, making a note of every loom 
on which the selvage was not 
right, and stopping and flagging 
those looms making especially bad 
selvages. Next time he might look 
for bad let-offs, and so on. Each 
overseer has his own particular 
kind of bad work to look for, and 
should work out his own system 
for locating it. 

The system will differ in detail 
in the various departments but 
will be alike in principle. The fact 
that supervisors do not see bad 
work is evidenced by more than 
one double cut of cloth with the 
same defect, say, a bad selvage, 





The photographs illustrating this article are used to illustrate various 
types of bad work made in a mill. This one shows assorted defects in 
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throughout both cuts has been ob- 
served by the writer while in the 
cloth room. Surely the weavers on 
three shifts, and the loom fixers, 
must have passed this loom several 
times during the running of these 
double cuts. The second hand cer- 
tainly passed down that alley more 
than once, and doubtless the over- 
seer himself had an opportunity to 
observe it while running on the 
loom. The weaver and the fixer 
might try to excuse themselves by 
arguing that on automatic looms 
there will be more defects than on 
plain looms for many defects oc- 
cur on the filling change and that 
they cannot be present at each 
loom on the change, and later 
when they pass by no defect is ap- 
parent, and naturally they argue 
that they are expected to look af- 
ter so many looms that they are 
unable to watch them as well as 
they could if they did not have so 
many looms to watch: But what 
excuse can the overseer and the 
second hand offer, when they are 
supposed to make regular trips 
down each weaver’s alley looking 
for defects, looms out of order, etc. 
‘Showing Up” Bad Work 

Showing up bad work, when it 
is detected on a machine, can be 
of much good when handled in the 


proper manner, and when all con- 
cerned have the proper attitude 


toward the whole matter. A 3 


prompt response by the foreman or 
second hand to a request to look 
at bad work is most desirable. 
However, an operative who discov- 
ers some bad work which should 
be shown to another department 
should not be allowed to get the oth- 
er department head just on his 
own initative, but should first 
show the defect to his own over- 





Showing the effect of a breakout 


seer or second hand, who will de- 
termine -whether it should be 
shown up, and issue instructions 
to call for the other department 
head. He will then remain at the 
machine until the other overseer 
or second hand arrives. 

If any overseer or second hand 
who has been called to look at bad 
work is tied up with some essen- 
tial problem, so that he cannot 
leave his department immediately, 
then he should politely send word 
to the foreman who sent for him 
just how the situation is, so that 
the machine will not have to be 
kept idle unnecessarily, nor the 
foreman’s time wasted by waiting 
for someone who cannot come 
promptly. Nothing is gained, so 
far as we can tell, by a lot of yell- 
ing and cursing on the part of an 
overseer or second hand who has 
to go to another department to see 
some bad work, nor by publicly 
abusing the operative who let the 
defect get by. A discussion, in a 
normal tone of voice, with the par- 
ties concerned, as to the probable 
causes of the trouble and how it 
might be prevented in the future 
will certainly leave no bad after- 
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effects, and will do more toward 
correcting the bad work than will 
a lot of abuse and vile language. 


Be Impersonal About It 


Naturally a foreman who takes 
pride in his department feels keen- - 
ly any serious defect or error 
which occurs in_his room, but so 
far as possible such things should 
be handled in an impersonal man- 
ner, and on a strictly business 
basis. Even an operative who has 
to be penalized for some bad work 
has a right to respectful treat- 
ment, for after all what one is after 
is to prevent a recurrence of the 
trouble and a disgruntled work- 
man is certainly in no mood to co- 
operate in preventing bad work, or 
doing anything else that is to the 
interest of the mill. In case the 
mill has a contract with a labor 
union the overseer will find it to 
his interest to discuss with the de- 
partment shop committeeman the 
question of penalizing any work- 
man. The workman will certainly 
go to the union, so in this way both 
sides have stated their case fairly, 
and in nine cases out of ten, when 
the foreman shows that he means 
to treat all of his workmen alike, 
the shop committeeman will uphold 
him in his efforts to maintain the 
reputation of the department for 
turning out good work. 

Certain bad work is returnable 
to the department which made it, 
for example, bad filling, singlings 
and doublings from the twisters, 
bad spooling, bad spinning bobbins, 
singlings, doublings and dabs in 
the roving and so on. Such bad 
work should be tagged at the time 
it is found, if practicable, and plac- 
ed in some convenient place in the 
department. Some responsible per- 





An illustration of a cut selvage 
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son—and we are suggesting one of 
the second hands for this—should 
look at this defective work, daily, 
retaining any which might have 
become messed up in his own de- 
- partment, see that all items are 
properly marked, and then turn the 
entire lot over to one of the second 
hands of the department which 
made the bad work. This second 


hand can then take the necessary 


steps to see that the operatives in 
his own department are informed 
of the bad work getting by them. 
Of course any item showing up 
especially bad, or too frequently, 
should be handled immediately, and 
if possible by the overseers, them- 
selves. 


Tag Bad Work 


Much time can be saved by tag- 
ging bad work when found by the 
operative on his machine. This also 
helps the next department as it 
enables it to be on the outlook for 
defective work. It shows the right 
spirit of co-operation in that the 
department is willing to acknow- 
ledge the presence of the bad work 
even before the other department 
finds it. One mill uses a tag similar 
to that shown in Fig. 1 as a receipt 
for bad work for the twisting and 
beaming departments. Another 
might be designed for use by the 
weave room. The only persons 
authorized to issue these tags would 
be the overseer and the second 
hands in the weave room; possibly 
the smash hand should also have 
this authority. 

Occasional overseers’ and second 
hands’ meetings on bad work can 
be helpful. Each individual might 
be asked to bring samples of de- 
fects which have been causing 





Fig. 1. Receipt for bad work issued 
by the twisting and beaming de- 
partments of onemill . .. . 


trouble. If the superintendent, who 
will of course preside, is careful to 
keep the atmosphere cleared of 
abusive remarks tending to arouse 
personal feelings, much good should 
result from such a get-together. 


Encourage Suggestions 


Suggestions from the individual 
employees on preventing bad work 
should be encouraged. A commit- 
tee, on which the employees are 
represented, might weigh the 
merits of these suggestions, 





and award suitable compensation. 
There is nothing that builds up 
employee good will so much as for 
the employee to see the mill put 
one of his suggestions in opera- 
tion, at the same time giving him 
credit for it. 

Posters, bulletins or charts have 
been used by various departments 
in an effort to call the attention 
of workmen to the bad work be- 
ing made. In some cases the names 
of the individuals making the bad 
work are publicly displayed on the 
department bulletin board. While, 
in our own mind, we have ques- 
tioned the wisdom of the practice 
of posting mdividual names, there 
may be some virtue in it and we 
should like to get the opinions of 
other mill men on this subject. An 
occasional display of bad work 
might be made in connection with 
the posters or bulletins. 


Do The Cleaning Properly 


Since much bad work, especial- 
ly oil, dabs and dirty lint, comes 
from cleaning, this operation 
should receive careful attention. 
When cleaning, or blowing down 
overhead, machines containing 
stock in process should be cover- 
ed if practical. Proper training of 
the operatives who are assigned to 
this task is very essential. Usual- 
ly the newest man, with the least 
training, is assigned to the job 
of cleaning, and then we wonder 
why there is so much oil and dirt 
in our finished goods. 

Give bad work the same atten- 
tion that you give your produc- 
tion, your supplies and your cost 
and the results will pay dividends 
in better quality and a smoother 
running department. 





Depicting what happens in the cloth as the result of drawbacks or tight and slack warps 
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Stop and Think! 


By W. M. MeLaurine 


Secretary-Treasurer, American Cotton Manufacturers Association 


TOO MANY people are so absorbed 

with present conditions that 
they lose perspective. They fail to 
understand why these conditions 
obtain. They fail to look back 
analytically and comparatively. 
They fail to look forward intelli- 
gently and to plan for the days 
ahead. 

We are now in a new year and 
probably have reached the peak of 
our production and employment. 
Both will gradually decrease from 
now on until we strike our normal 
stride, whatever that may be. If 
these things are true, we must do 
some sane thinking. 

This is a letter to the operating 
executives, and to the workers, en- 
deavoring to help them in their 
thinking. 

We are now living in abnormal 
times—abnorma! production, abnor- 
mal employment, abnormal wages, 
abnormal prices, abnormal de- 
mands, abnormal regularity in op- 
erating schedules. These facts are 
evident. They cannot continue. 
They must and will end. For every 
action there must be a reaction, 
and this means that all of the above 
factors mentioned will be modified 
—must be modified. 

We must prepare ourselves for 
the days to come. We must pre- 
pare now so that when the adjust- 
ment period gets to moving fast we 
can adapt ourselves without seri- 
ous shock; hence let us look at a 
few facts. 

The use of synthetic fibers has 
made serious inroads on cotton tex- 
tiles during the war and will con- 
tinue to do so in the postwar pe- 
riod, 

In the making of tire cord fab- 
ric, it has been estimated that 650,- 
000 bales of cotton are consumed 
annually. With the assistance and 
approval of the government, rayon 
or synthetic yarns are being rapid- 
ly substituted for cotton yarns. 

Again, it has been estimated that 
the importation of jute and jute 
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products supplanted the use of at 
least one million bales of cotton an- 
nually. Since the war has been in 
progress, with shipping both diffi- 
cult and dangerous, the jute supply 
has been restricted, and cotton and 
other fibers have been substituted 
for this lack. Already, with condi- 
tions improving, jute shipments are 
becoming larger; and when the war 
ends, it is likely that former im- 
portations will be exceeded. 

Every nation in the world will 
work fast to overcome its serious 
losses incurred in the war and will 
strive in every way possible to fur- 
nish opportunities of employment 
for its people. This will probably 
mean a rapid expansion of the tex- 
tile industry in many areas not now 
having plants. We know that 
Mexico and some South American 
countries are placing large orders 
for postwar delivery of textile ma- 
chinery. European and Asiatic 
countries will rush into production 
as rapidly as possible and will un- 
doubtedly want to send some of 
their cheaply produced articles back 
to this country. They will have no 
money, and we shall have to pur- 
chase from them whatever we can 
that will not destroy our industrial 
economy. 

In order’to meet these and other 
competitions, the textile industry 
will have to produce as cheaply as 
possible. This wiil have to mean 
improved machinery, labor saving 
devices, better management and 
better: workers, resulting in high 
production and low costs. This will 
mean that there will be fewer work- 
ers employed and perhaps fewer 
cotton textile mills. The boys who 
have left their jobs for the armed 
services will eventually return; and 











those who are able, and so desire, 
will be given their old jobs. All of 
these readjustments will mean that 
the average man, from manager to 
sweeper, will be influenced by the 
changes and that we shall plan our 
lives individually—not collectively 
—for the days ahead. 

If we are fighting for freedom, 
it must mean freedom for the in- 
dividual to plan and act for himself. 
There is no such thing as collective 
freedom, save as each individual 
can govern his own acts. This free- 
dom for which we are fighting does 
not mean freedom from one group 
of evils by subjecting ourselves to 
others almost as dangerous. 

Bureaucracies of all kinds that 
hamper the free action of men 
must be eliminated, and men must 
live socially and co-operatively in 
the new world about which we are 
dreaming. Every idea in our new 
world indicates the necessity for all 
men to become socially conscious 
and free to act in his own ethical 
rights. 

Again, when money comes easy, 
it goes easy. Practically every one 
in industry is making a good de- 
cent living today. We have plenty 
for the necessities, some for luxu- 
ries and some left to save. Most 
of us are poor managers. We do not 
know the difference between neces- 
sities and luxuries. We must care- 
fully watch our income and save 
something for the future. The urg- 
ent appeals over the radio, through 
advertising and window displays, 
and social rivalry cause us to be 
spendthrifts. The mental emotions 
of grandeur overcome our econom- 
ic sense of necessity. This com- 


petition for our dollar flatters us, 


so we spend our income—and more 
—on luxuries and unnecessary 
things and then cry out about the 
high cost of living. 

We must put more in war bonds 
and savings this year than ever be- 
fore. We must save for the rainy 
day that is inevitably ahead. Man’s 
only dependable social ‘and econom- 
ic security is himself, and the soon- 
er he realizes that the better off he 


(Continued on page 126) 
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The “Grex” Universal Yarn 


Numbering System 


By A. G. Seroggie* 


SUB-COMMITTEE B-2, of Committee D-13, American Society for Testing 

- Ma presents herewith for your consideration the “Grex” uni- 
versal yarn numbering system. The need for such a system has long been 
felt by all branches of the textile industry, both here and abroad, particu- 


larly where different fibers, with unrelated numbering systems, are being. 


run in the same plant. This, the first of three articles, explains in detail 
what the “Grex” system is, the advantages to be derived from its use, its 
relationship to other systems, and the difficulties to be expected during 
the changeover if it is adopted. Sub-committee B-2 is recommending the 
“Grex” system, and “Cotton” is glad to present these articles so that the 


textile industry may become acquainted with what is bein 


proposed and 


so that the proposal can be carefully examined before a final decision is 
made at the next meeting of the American Society for Testing Materials in 






March. 


The second article in the series, which will include illustrations 
comparing the “Grex” with existing units, t 


ether with detailed examples, 


will appear in the February issue.——The Editor. 


THE USE, in the textile industry, 
of various yarn numbering 
systems based on hanks, cuts, runs, 
. leas, typps, deniers, spyndles, etce., 
has caused trouble for many years. 
This confusion has become more in- 
tense recently with the penetration 
of yarns like rayon, nylon, Vinyon, 
and Fortisan into the older cotton, 
linen, woolen, and worsted mills. 
Viscose and acetate staple, which 
rayon producers measure in deniers, 
is converted in various mills, either 
directly or after blending with na- 
tural fibers, into yarns numbered 
according to the particular mill’s 
general practice—hanks in a cotton 
mill, runs in a woolen mill, etc. Cot- 
ton weavers frequently use filament 
rayon yarns measured in deniers 
along with cotton yarns measured 
in. hanks, and carpet weavers use 
yarns spun from rayon, jute, wool, 
and other fibers in a single fabric. 
The war emergency has increased 
this overlapping of industries, ray- 
on currently substituting for linen 
in packing material and in table- 
cloths and towelling. Hosiery is be- 
ing knitted from rayon and cotton 
yarns in the same mill. Rayon is 
being used as a substitute for cord- 





Subcommittee B-2 on Nomen- 
clature and 


D-13. B. I. du Pont de Nemours & 
Co., Box 1477, Richmond 12, Va. 


age fibers in the rope industry. 
Similarly, nylon, measured in de- 
niers, is being made into braids by 
men brought up on cotton numbers. 
Other examples o% the use of two 
or more numbering systems in one 
mill will occur to every reader. 

The difficulties caused by the use 
of various unrelated yarn number- 
ing systems warrant the textile in- 
dustry making a serious attempt to 
establish a universal yarn number- 
ing system, and the standing com- 
mittee on textiles of the American 
Society for Testing Materials is 
currently considering, for this pur- 
pose, the “Grex’’* unit defined as 
grams per 10,000 meters. The 
merits of the “Grex” system are 
outlined here as a matfer of gen- 
eral information, but before con- 
sidering them in detail, we propose 
to review the basic characteristics 
of existing yarn numbering sys- 
tems and the factors involved in the 
establishment of a universal sys- 
tem. 


Practical Basis of Yarn 
Numbering Systems 


Yarn numbering units are based 
on either “length per unit weight’, 
or “weight per unit length”. The 

*The **Grex’’ (plural abbre- 


viation gx) is derived from GRams pEr 10 
(X) thousand meters, 
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latter systems, referred to below 
as direct systems, are currently 
used by the silk, rayon, nylon, Vin- 
yon, Fortisan, and jute industries. 
Direct units are also used by the 
cotton, linen, woolen, and worsted 
industries for tops and slivers, and 
for the measurement of individual 
fibers. Direct units are character- 
ized by small numbers for fine 
yarns, large numbers for coarse 
yarns or cords and a corresponding 
increase in fabric weight for larger 
yarn numbers used in a standard 
fabric construction. 

“Length per unit weight” sys- 
tems, referred to here as reciprocal 
units, are used by the asbestos, cot- 
ton, glass, linen, woolen, and wor- 
sted industries for rovings and 
yarns. 

Direct units are natural, since 
yarn numbering is invariably car- 
ried out by measuring or reeling a 
fixed length of yarn and weighing 
it. Such units can be added di- 
rectly, and a specified difference 
in yarn number has the same mean- 
ing, in size or weight, at any place 
in the scale. Direct units are ac- 
cordingly much easier to handle 
from a practical point of view. 

It can also be demonstrated that 
easily decimalized units can be cal- 
culated much more rapidly than any 
system dependent on common frac- 
tions. It seems desirable, there- 
fore, to use such a unit readily 
divisible by 10, 100, and 1,000 and 
to take advantage of the metric 


units of weight and length already 


established for this purpose. Readi- 
ly decimalized units make it easy 
to measure and weigh one thou- 
sandth of the standard length, or 
weight, but this is difficult when 
using pounds and yards. The adop- 
tion of a readily decimalized unit 
in this way does not, of course, 
mean that the industry must sell 
yarn by the kilogram or measure 
fabric by the square meter. Rayon 
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producers, for instance, currently 
use a metric numbering system but 
sell their product by the pound. 


Difficulties to Be Expected 
During Changeover 


It is conceded that the introduc- 
tion of any universal yarn number- 
ing system will cause more or less 
trouble for a short time, particular- 
ly in the cotton, woolen, worsted, 
and other industries, if a direct 
unit is established, and it is prob- 
able that no one system will prove 
ideal for all branches of the textile 
industry. It is contended, however, 
that the physical changes would 
not be difficult to effect, since all 
operations now connected with yarn 
numbers could be changed by the 
use of specially prepared yarn con- 
version tables. These are easily 
and cheaply made. Testing instru- 
ments could be changed on a new or 
replacement basis if desired, and 
old and new units could be used 
during a transition period to insure 
@ minimum of misunderstanding. 

It is believed that the temporary 
difficulties would be a small price 
to pay for the advantages which 
would be secured and the- troubles 
that would be eliminated in the in- 
definite future. The effort that 
will have to be made, however, does 
demand that a careful review of ex- 
isting and proposed systems be 
made, to be sure that the best pos- 
sible system is being adopted. 


Advantages of “Grex” 
System 


As thé best solution of the exist- 
ing problem, subcommittee B-2 of 
A.S.T.M. D-18 is considering, for 
adoption by the textile industry as 





ing system. It meets all of the re- 
quirements for a simple, easily han- 
dled unit, as noted below. 

1. It is a direct unit, with the 
following inherent advantages: 

(a) Numbers can be determined 
by direct weighing. Weights of 
standard length skeins on metric 
balances will be in “Grex” units. 
Weights on grain balances will re- 
quire a conversion table. 

(b) It has a large number for 
coarse yarns and cords, a small 
number for fine yarns, and unit 
numbers for single fibers or fila- 
ments. 

(c) A specific yarn number dif- 
ference has the same value at all 


parts of the scale and not an indef- 


inite value, as in reciprocal sys- 
tems. 

(d) The equivalent single yarn 
number of plied and corded struc- 
tures can be determined by direct 
addition of the numbers of the sin- 
gie yarns, whether or not they are 
of the same fineness. 

(e) The adjustments required in 
laps, slivers, or draft to correct 
variations in finished yarns will be 
strictly proportional to the varia- 
tion observed in the yarn. 

2. It is a decimalized unit, with 
the following additional inherent 
advantages: 

(a) Calculations are as simple as 
in dollar currency. 

(b) Fractional units can be ob- 
tained much more readily than with 
systems based .on pounds, ounces, 
or grains, and inches or yards. 

(c) Slivers, tops, rovings, and 
other large “yarns” can be handled 
without using large numbers by an 
extension of the system, using as a 
unit a Kilogrex, or 1,000 grex 


(d) Individual fine wool fibers, 
cotton fibers, and rayon fibers 
range in fineness from 0.5 to 5 
grex, but if numbers are desired 
to cover still finer filaments with- 
out using decimal fractions, a small- 
er unit, a Milligrex, or 0.001 grex, 
can be used (mgx.). 

The use of any universal, readily 
decimalized, direct unit, which cov- 
ers this wide range, would facili- 
tate control of yarn fineness in any 
mill spinning yarn from fibers. The 
flexibility of any decimalized sys- 
tem enables direct comparisons to 
be made between fractional units 
very easily. It is not convenient, 
for instance, to measure 1.6 yards 
or 0.30 yards representing, respect- 
ively, one thousandth of a 1600 yard 
run or a 300 yard cut. 

8. The “Grex” system has three 
additional unique advantages: 

(a) It is not now used by any 
branch of the textile industry, so 
that no group has to “give-in” -to 
any other group in adopting the 
“Grex” system, 

' (b) The coined term “Grex” has 
only one meaning and will not be 
confused with existing units such 
as denier, cut, run, lea, hanks, spyn- 
dle, etc. 

(c) The term “Grex”, standing 
for grams per 10,000 meters, is self 
explanatory and offers no chance 
for misunderstanding. 


Reciprocal Units Have 
Disadvantages 


Cotton counts, woolen runs, linen 
leas, and other reciprocal units 
have large numbers for fine yarns 
and small numbers for coarse yarns 
and heavy cords. This has proven 
to be so unhandy at both ends of 














a whole, the direct “Grex” number- (kgx.). the fineness scale, that these 
RELATIONSHIP OF “GREX” AND OTHER CONVENTIONAL UNITS 
Universal Woolen Cotton Worsted Linen General Rayon 
ims i SER eee aed 
1 8100.84* 5905.41* 8858.11* 16535.15* 4960.55** 0.9 0.0014 

100 81.00 59.05 88.58 165.35 49.61 90.0 14 
200 15.50 29.58 44.29 82.68 24.80 180.0 28 

1000 (1 Kgx) 8.10 5.91 8.85 16.54 4.96 - 900.0 1.41 





_ *Oaleulated from nS 


**Osleulated from 10,000 x 1.09361 x 458.59248 = 4,960,545.6 yds. per Ib. 


= Yarn Number 
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Yds. per hank (run) (lea) 
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branches of the textile industry 
have abandoned their reciprocal 
yarn units in favor of direct units 
for both heavy yarns and single 
fibers. 

The cotton count for a single, one 
denier rayon filament is 5,315 and 
the woolen (cut) number for a wool 
fiber of equal fineness is 14,882. 
These are obviously inappropriate 
numbers for such fine structures, 
and in view of this unsuitability, 
technologists in these industries 
have discarded reciprocal units 
when studying individual cotton 
and wool fibers and measure single 
fibers and seed hairs in direct met- 
ric units~microns. These are in- 
dependent of weight or density and 
require a conversion to relate them 
to the ordinary numbering sys- 
tems. 

Using the known density of the 
fibers, widths could be recorded in 
terms of “Grex” units, thus relat- 
ing fibers directly with yarns. This 
is currently done in rayon staple 
where the 1.5 denier size is in com- 
mon use. 

Conversely, the small numbers re- 
quired to indicate the coarseness of 
cords and other coarse units in reg- 
ular cotton counts require several 
decimals, and they have generally 
been abandoned in favor of “yards 
per pound”, Similarly, yarn num- 
bers used in the cotton, woolen, and 
worsted industries cannot conveni- 
ently be extended to cover slivers 
and tops, so direct units of grains 
per yard or ounces per 10 yards are 
in common use, and a variety of 
conversion factors are required. 
These difficulties would be simpli- 
fied appreciably and many correla- 
tions eliminated by the adoption of 
the direct “Grex” system to cover 
the whole scale from fiber to sliver. 


Merits of Direct Units 
for Research 


The inadequacies of a reciprocal 
unit (hank, run, etc.) for research 
purposes are illustrated by papers 
published recently. Castricum and 
Benson’, investigating the effect of 
rate of loading of a constant-rate- 
of-load tester on cotton tire cords, 
based their report, not on cotton 
counts or yards per pound, but on 





and Benson, ASTM Proceed- 
“it Fg a Bes. Mat. Bureau of 
ds, 27, 388, oe: 34, 1343 
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To convert grex to the 


Grex =- 1.111 x 
Grex = 5.905 x 
Grex = 7.087 x 
Grex = 19.377 x 
Grex = 4,960 x 





TABLE FOR CONVERTING DIFFERENT SYSTEMS 
TO “GREX” NUMBERS 


Reciprocal Units 
3,100.34 — Woolen Run Number a yds.) 


4,960.55 + - Typp 

5,905.41 -- Cotton Hank Tote (840 yds.) 
8,858.11 + Worsted Hank Number (560 yds.) 
16,535. 15 - Linen Lea Number at hy ds.) 
49,605.50 ~— Asbestos or Glass Cut a y yds.) 
10,000.00 + Metric Number (496 y 


constants given above by the grex 
Direct Units 


Denier or grams pe 
Grains per 120 ate 3 (0. 1693) 
Grains per 100 yards (0.1411) 
Drams per 1000 yards (0.0516) 
Pounds per 1,000,000 yds. (0.2015) 


To convert grex units to other units, divide the grex by the 
constants given; thus, denier = grex + 1. 11, or multiply by their 
reciprocals shown in parentheses; thus, denier = 0.90 x grex. 


Number (1000 yds.) 


scum empam divide the numerical 


r 9,000 meters (0.90) 








grams per denier. Similarly, Schief- 
fer’, comparing the results of pen- 
dulum type testers and constant 
rate of loading type testers on cot- 
ton yarn, expressed his results, not 
‘in terms of cotton counts, but in 
terms of grams per denier. In these 
investigations, the workers found 
reciprocal cotton counts too cum- 
bersome to express their findings, 
but the direct units proved quite 
satisfactory. Mark’, discussing the 
mechanical behavior of high poly- 
mers, including rubber, plastics, 
and fibers, chose a direct unit to 
express the theoretical tensile 
strength of fibers, which he esti- 
mated to be around 150 grams per 
denier. 

The textile industry is currently 
embarking on a greatly enlarged re- 
search program, and it is fitting 
that a universal yarn number be 
adopted to promote the exchange of 
information between ~ industries 
based on different fibers. 


Merits for Manufacturing 
Operations 


The merits of direct units, of 
course, are not restricted to re- 
search activities. They are real 
assets in manufacturing operations, 
and this has influenced men in 
charge of developments like nylon, 
Vinyon, and Fortisan to choose the 
direct denier unit of measurement; 
and it may be expected that in fur- 
ther developments, where inventors 


may use the best system available, 


direct decimal units will continue 
to win favor. The prospect of a 
series' of new fibers emerging in 
the not too distant future is good, 
and it is therefore desirable that a 
uniform numbering system be de- 
veloped as soon as possible. The 
necessity of saving time and avoid- 
ing confusion in the present war 
emergency makes it extremely de- 
sirable that such a simplification of 
practice be adopted as soon as pos- 
sible. 

In considering the “Grex” pro- 
posal, some textile men have ex- 
pressed general approval but have 
said, “Why don’t we adopt an ex- 
isting direct unit such as the spyn- 
dle or denier?” The answer to this 
is that the spyndle unit, equivalent 
to pounds per 14,400 yards, cannot 
be readily decimalized and so is not 
so flexible as the grex or denier 
units. The denier unit has most of 
the advantages of the “Grex”; it 
is, however, based on 9000 meters 
and multiples or submultiples are 
not so easy to handle. (For in- 
stance, 90 cm. or 1.8 meter lengths 
and reels of 1.125 m. are in com- 
mon use.) It is also desirable, of 
course, that in view of the trouble 


involved in effecting a-changeover, 


nothing short ofthe best possible 


denier system would find the adop- 
tion of the “Grex” unit fairly sim- 
ple, as they are already using a 
direct system. 
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Merits of the “Grex” 
Justify Action 


From the forégoing, it will be 
seen that the “Grex” has much to 
recommend it. It is direct, it is 
mathematically simple, it is eupho- 
nius, it is based on principles fa- 
miliar to men in every branch of 
the textile industry. The advent of 
new synthetic yarns makes it very 
appropriate that a universal num- 
bering system be adopted as soon 
as possible, and as one mill man 
said, “After the changes and con- 





versions the industry has been 
through in the last two years, we 
could change to the ‘Grex’ system 
overnight and not lose more than 
five minutes sleep.” 

The editor of COTTON has co- 
operated with the A.S.T.M. to bring 
the “Grex” system before as many 
textile men as possible so that the 
proposal can be carefully examined 
before a final decision is made at 
the next meeting of the American 
Society for Testing Materials sched- 
uled for March. [Illustrations com- 
paring the “Grex” with existing 





units, together with detailed exam- 
ples of its use, will be included in 
the next issue. 

Readers are urged to write 
the editor or author expressing 
their opinions. There are. three 
questions that should be consid- 
ered: 

1. Is a universal yarn number- 
ing system desirable? 

2. Is this the best, or a suitable 
time to adopt a universal number- 
ing system? 

3. Is the “Grex” the best system 
for the purpose? 





Robert E. Henry Urges 
Amendment of House Tax Bill 


Speaking on behalf of the cotton tex- 
tile industry, Robert E. Henry, presi- 
dent of the Dunean Mills, Greenville, 
S. C., on Dec. 2, urged the Senate Fi- 
nance Committee to amend the tax law 
recently voted by the House to make 
mandatory the exemption from renego- 
tiation of contracts for the manufac- 
ture of standard commercial products 
produced on a mass production basis 
and soid under OPA price ceilings. 

Mr. Henry expressed appreciation 
for the attempts of the House to state 
standards for excessive profits but as- 
serted that these standards will be ap 
plied with different emphasis by the 
many. men administering the law to the 
thousands of contracts they will be ob- 
liged to examine. 

“The time, effort, expense, and un- 
certainty that confront management un- 
der the present law will continue un- 
der the proposed law,” he declared. 
“The injustice of the present law, 
which recaptures profits, arbitrarily 
determinéd, from mills producing for 
the war effort, and leaves untouched 
the profits of competitors producing the 
identical product for civilian consum- 
ers, will be continued under the pro- 
posed law.” 

The renegotiation law, he said, can 
serve no important pricing function in 
established industries producing stand- 
ardized. commercial articles on a mass 
production basis, especially when the 
sales of such articles are made under 
OPA ceiling prices. In industries such 
as these, renegotiation is nothing less 
than the imposition of another tax 
law, “a tax law that does not apply 
equally to all industries and all com- 
panies within an industry, a tax law 
whose provisions are not clearly de- 
fined after careful debate by the Con- 
gress, but are applied in accordance 
with the discriminatory judgment of 


. individual men.” 


The renegotiation law, he explained, 
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was enacted to cope with the necessity 
of obtaining rapidly many new articles 
on which no previous cost experience 
was available and the procurement of 
other articles previously manufactured 
in such relatively small quantities as 
to make previous cost experience of 
little value under mass production. 

“Unlike other industries, which were 
not on a mass production basis before 
the war, the volume of government 
buying resulted in no changes in our 
manufacturing process,” Mr. Henry 
stated. “Indeed, there could have been 
no change, because the cotton textile 
industry is one of the oldest mass pro- 
duction industries in the country. Nor 
was the increase in volume of such a 
character that this industry’s profits 
could have reached unreasonable pro- 
portions. In 1939 the total production 
of fabrics was 9,100,000,000 square 
yards. In 1942 production amounted 
to 12,400,000,000 square yards, an in- 
crease of 36 per cent. 

“This increase in production was ac- 
complished without any increase in pro- 
ductive capacity, in fact with 2,140,000 
fewer spindles than in 1939—a reduc- 
tion of about 814 per cent. The in- 
crease in production was made possible 
by increasing mill operation from two 
shifts to three shifts per day and by 
lengthening the work week. According- 
ly, none of the conditions that called 
for the renegotiation law in certain 
wartime industries obtained in the cot- 
ton textile industry. 

“When the renegotiation statute was 
enacted the industry was operating un- 
der the 1941 tax rate and it might 
have been thought by the Boards that 
the rates in that act were not high 
enough to recapture excessive profits 
even of such industries as textiles. But 
in the 1942 Revenue Act, passed late 
in October, 1942, the normal and war 
surtax rate was increased from 31 per 
cent to 40 per cent and the excess 
profit rate was increased from a maxi- 
mum of 60 per cent to 90 per cent. 
Under the current revenue bill the ex- 


cess profit rate would be increased to 
95 per cent. Under either the present 
or the proposed rates it would be im- 
possible for this industry to earn ex- 
cessive profits.” 
a 
Army Announces New 
Cold Weather Uniform 


A new cold weather combat uniform, 
designed to protect against low tem- 
peratures and at the same time permit 
freedom of movement, is being issued 
on a limited experimental basis to 
troops in extremely cold climates, the 
War Department has announced. 

Features of the new uniform include: 
a special fabric; draw-strings on jack- 
ets to shut out cold air; parka design 
for outer jackets; and caps which pro- 
tect the neck and lower face. 

The color used is olive drab No. 7, 
slightly darker than the standard army 
uniform. The sole exception to the 
olive drab color is a white parka jacket 
to be used as an over-all jacket cover- 
ing against snow backgrounds. 

The new uniform, developed by the 
Quartermaster Corps, Army Service 
Forces, is based on the “layering” prin- 
ciple, by which successive. layers of 
clothing may be donned to suit the cli- 
mate. The basic fabric is a 9-ounce, 
5-harness sateen, an extremely tough 
fabric with excellent wind-resisting 
and water-resisting characteristics. The 
fabric was developed co-operatively by 
the Quartermaster Corps and textile 
manufacturers. CES TR: 

The uniform includes a newly de- 
signed coat-style field jacket of the 9- 
ounce material, with a lining of 5-ounce 
poplin. This jacket, which can re- 
place five different types of jackets 
now in use, is designed to fit loosely 
in order to accommodate an under- 
jacket made of a pile fabric, if desired. 
A draw-string at the waist is provided, 
and four large pockets are roomy 


‘enough to accommodate extra hand- 


grenades or packages of-combat ra- 
tions. 
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The Printing of Piecegoods 





By Arthur E. Hirst 


Technician, Standard Chemical Products, Inc. 


THIS IS THE SECOND of a series of articles by Mr. Hirst on piece- 
goods printing and ——- subjects. The first article, on page 79 
of the December issue of “Cotton”, covered the preliminary processes, 


singeing, de-sizing, bo 
processes, the “continuous” 





Artiele 2 


COTTONS pass from the bleach 
house white bins in the rope 
form to the white room, where they 
are opened to full width by means 
of an opener or scutcher in range 
with a dryer. The usual type of 
_ seutcher consists of a spiral roll 
and a set of beaters rotating at a 
high rate of speed in contact with 
the cloth. Care must be taken to 
carry the rope a sufficient distance 
free from contact with pot-eyes to 
allow it to open on the scutcher. 
From this point the open cloth 
passed over the dryer. 

A type of combined guide and 
opener has been put on the market 
within the last few years by the 
Mount Hope Finishing Company. It 
is simple and automatic, uses no 
compressed air or electricity, and 
can be applied to most cloths, even 
those of delicate constructions. 

Frequently very sheer goods, to 
insure freedom from damage, are 
opened by hand or by passing over 
a bow-board or curved rod. 


Guides 


After leaving the opener, the 


cloth may be guided onto a tenter | 


frame by means of guides of vary- 
ing degrees of efficiency and com- 
plexity. Some depend on rollers 
bearing on the sides of the cloth 
at an angle and actuated by air 


valves or electrical contacts to Fozwell guider in einpeiesred with 


- keep the side sway at a minimum. 


-off, temperature regulation, bleaching 
leach, and the preparation of rayon goods. 
Presented herewith is Mr. Hirst’s discussion on - — — drying, . 
dyeing, and printing colors... 


This is typified by the Foxwell 
guide, The Mount Hope guider also 
serves as an efficient machine for 
the purpose. 

The Schwartz guide is in com- 
mon use on the entering end of the 
tenter. It consists of thin metal 
strips bearing against the sel- 
vages, together with a motor con- 
nected by gears to the rails of the 
frame. Any narrowing or devia- 
tion of the cloth from a straight 
line brings about electrical con- 
tacts by one of the metal strips, 
thus bringing the entering sec- 
tions of the rails nearer together 
or farther apart, so that the clips 
automatically grasp the selvages. 





Courtesy, H. W. Butterworth @ Sone Co. 


wet finishing . . Se ve 
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and Related Processes 


Since many patterns require 
straightening of the filling before 
or after printing, or both, various 
devices are used to eliminate the 
distortion of the filling threads 
brought about by the previous 
processes. Many homemade gad- 
gets are efficient, depending usu- 
ally on manual changing of the 
angle, vertical or horizontal, of a 
roller over which the cloth passes 
on to the tenter frame. Skewed fill- 
ing may also be rectified simply 
by manually holding back the one 
selvage which is traveling ahead 
of the other. A later development 
makes use of the electric-eye in 
combination with a weft straight- 
ener. 


Drying 


Depending on local conditions, 
the nature of the goods, and con- 
sideration of the purpose to which 
they are to be put, the drying is 
carried out on the conventional 
dry cans; slack dryers, such as the 
net, loop, or Airlay types; or on 
enclosed tenters. 

A new type of drying has ap- 
plications in many cases, which is 
that type involving the use of in- 
fra-red rays, particularly in con- 
junction with the more standard 
methods. When used as an ad- 
junct to can drying, particularly 
of heavy goods, infra-red drying 
will permit a worthwhile increase 
in speed. It is becoming more and 
more applied to Sanforizing blan- 
kets to increase the productive ca- 
pacity of the machine. 

In place of infra-red electric 
lamps, such drying may be sup- 
plied by gas-fired generators 
which, from the standpoint of ini- 
tial expense, necessary space, and 
cost of operation, may be advan- 
tageous, depending on local condi- 
tions. Whichever type of source 
of rays is used, the high tempera- 
ture afforded and consequent step- 
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up in production permitted make 
worthwhile an investigation of its 
advantages in various departments 
of the finishing plant. 

The cloth, now in the dry state, 
is frequently sheared to remove 
long threads and loose bunches 
lying on the surface. If allowed to 
remain, these would cause defects 
in the printing by lifting the doc- 
tor blade or leaving a white mark 
by coming between the engraving 
of the printing roller and the 
cloth surface. 

Shearing is accomplished by 
running the cloth fuil width face 
down in contact with rapidly ro- 
tating spiral knife edges, which 
clip off the threads, and with ro- 
tating brushes which strip off the 
loose material. 


Dyéing 


Dyeing may be required for dis- 
charge printing. Light and me- 
dium shades of direct colors are 
usually produced on a_ two-roll 
pad, the cloth running straight to 
the nip, or under the liquor and 
then to the nip. Subsequent rins- 
ing may or may not be necessary. 

Darker shades may have a ten- 
dency to blister on the cans, in 
which case some of the first cans 
may be lapped with cloth to drive 
off the moisture more slowly. 
Lapping can be eliminated by the 
use of a fixing agent, which pre- 
vents blistering, keeps the. cans 
clean, and increases fastness to 
washing, thus avoiding bleeding 
into the print. 

For dark shade of direct colors 
and diazétized and developed col- 
ors, jigs are usually employed. Au- 


Courtesy, Taylor Instrument Companies 


Fulscope temperature controllers applied to jig dye vats. 


tomatic jigs keep the cloth tension 
uniform, automatically reverse 
the direction of running, and in 
general require less attention than 
the regular jig. 

Dye kettles or becks are used 
largely on fine rayons and sheer 
goods, the cloth being run slack at 
all times. For such machines, a 
device may be used for feeding in 
exactly the right amount of cloth 
per string to prevent tangles and 
unbalanced strings. 


Temperature Regulation 


In many cases it is advisable, or 
even necessary, to regulate tem- 


peratures of ‘dyebaths automatical- 


ly to produce even shades. Very 
satisfactory thermostatic controls 
are available to eliminate depend- 
ence on the human element and are 


particularly valuable in jig dye- 
ing. 

In the case of goods to carry 
discharges on naphthol dyed 
grounds, preparing with the naph- 
thols and developing with the 
bases or stabilized salts are often 
carried out in separate operations, 
particularly when the same naph- 
‘nol is to be used for production 
of various shades and a stock of 
prepared goods is to be kept. Pre- 
paring and developing in one op- 
eration may, however, often be 
carried out in range as shown in 
Fig. 1, thus saving considerable 
labor cost. 


Mercerized Fabrics 


Mercerized cloth has a tendency 
to exhaust colors from padding 
liquor quickly, so that precautions 
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must be taken to prevent the shade 
from showing a gradual weaken- 
ing from one end of the run to the 
other. This can be regulated by 
equipping the pad box with an 
overflow, so that the in-flowing 
dyestuff solution keeps the tinc- 
torial strength constant. Liquors 
from the overflow are pumped into 
a tank and brought up to strength. 
While medium and dark shades 
dyed with vat colors are ordinari- 
ly not dischargeable in printing, 
present day shirting styles often 
call for fast vat-dyed grounds in 
light shades overprinted and re- 
sisted. The pigment-pad process, 
whereby the suspended dyestuff is 
applied on a padder and then re- 
duced and re-oxidized on the jig, 
may be used; or the shade may be 
produced on the continuous ma- 
chine. While it is ‘necessary to 
select combinations of dyestuffs 
that feed on at approximately the 
same rate and temperatures, much 
variation from jig-end to jig-end 
and shading from end to end of 
the rolls is now being avoided by 
the use of an efficient leveling 
agent that retards the feeding-on 
of the dyestuffs and thereby helps 
in the uniformity of dyeing by 
whatever method they are used. 


Printing Colors 


The cloth now being ready to | 


print by having been merely dried 
from the bleach, or dyed, or pre- 
pared for naphthol printing, and 
straightened when necessary, we 
are ready to consider the general 
subject of types of printing colors, 
which can be only superficially 
surveyed. Many details and diffi- 
culties must be treated as they 
come up in the color shop. 

We may consider, as the start- 
ing point of a print color, the 
thickener to be chosen, and this 
choice depends largely upon the 
class of color and the pattern to 
be printed. Those most common- 
ly used, in the days before the de- 
velopment of the modern fast dyes, 
were starches, such as those of 
corn and wheat, and tapioca flour. 
Combinations were boiled together 
to give a consistency to suit the 
printer. 


Gums 


With the advent of vat dyes, 
starch derivatives — commonly 
called gums—were developed. 


Careful control of their manufac- 
ture is necessary in order that 
they may not be adversely affect- 


ed by the alkalinity of the print. 


color. 

Some natural gums, such as 
tragacanth, and Karaya, are also 
used—ordinarily to smooth out a 
paste made from manufactured 
gums. Their cost might be pro- 
hibitive if used alone. The very 
soluble types, when unmixed with 


heavier thickeners, also have the’ 


disadvantage of washing off readi- 
ly and carrying away some of the 
color. 

Thickenings are almost invari- 
ably boiled up in steam-jacketed 
kettles, which also permit of cool- 
ing the cooked pastes. As a rule, 
the time and temperature of cook- 
ing are reguiated by the color shop 
man through long experience and 





judgment of what is best for the 
pattern involved. However, a 
great deal unquestionably can be 
done to make the process less of a 
rule of thumb proposition by the 
use of temperature and time con- 
trols. Some processes using simi- 
lar materials, such as warp sizing 
and cloth coating, do make use of 
kettles equipped so that very good 
uniformity from batch to batch i 

insured. | 

That uniformity is not always 
obtained in the color shop is evi- 
denced by the frequent necessity 
for changing the paste consisten- 
cy when it is found to work poorly 
in the printing machine, thus caus- 
ing loss of time and material. 

A few years ago the American 
Association of Textile Chemists 
and Colorists carried on an inves- 
tigation of the working qualities 
of vat printing pastes as related to 
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their viscosities. They reached a 
point where, within certain limits, 
the working qualities could be pre- 
determined in the laboratory. It is 
to be hoped that the project can be 
completed at some future date, as 
it will be a distinct advantage to 
any print shop. 


Cooling 


After boiling with constant stir- 
ring, the thickener is cooled by run- 
ning water through the jacket of 
the kettle. In many cases, the dye- 
stuffs and required chemicals are 
added at this point. In others, the 
paste may be removed to a storage 
tub to be drawn off as desired and 
the complete printing color made 
up in smaller tubs of wood or met- 
al. In either case, the material 
must be strained before going to 
the printing machine, to remove 
lumps, dirt, and other foreign mat- 
ter. 


Straining 


Straining by hand through cloth 
is still universally practiced, but 
improvements have been made in 
the nature of grinders and vacuum 
and mechanical strainers. So- 
called colloid mills are sometimes 
used and give an _ excellently 
ground and dispersed mixture, but 
their low productive capacity is a 
drawback in a large shop. Ma- 
chines of the general type of paint 
grinders are sometimes used and 
are particularly suitable for pig- 
ments. 

For straining, a vacuum ma- 
chine has good capacity and pro- 
duces a smooth,-uniform paste. It 
is simple and fast, a tub being 
placed in the chamber under the 
screen, the door closed, and the 
vacuum pump started. The ma- 
terial to be strained passes 
through immediately. Extra 
screens are provided to lessen the 
time lost in washing. 


Home-made Strainer 


A simple home-made strainer, 
shown in Fig. 2, can be used where 
it is undesirable to have the color 
man’s hands come in contact with 
the color. It consists of a tripod 
through the apex of which passes 
a long threaded spindle, equipped 
on the lower end with a hook. The 
cloth containing the color paste is 
twisted into bag form, the ends 
tied and looped around the hook. 
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By turning a crank the spindle is 
raised, pulling the bag through a 
pot-eye with a twisting motion. 
Thus the paste is squeezed 
through into a tub. 

As a rule, the completion of the 
printing color is carried out simp- 
ly by weighing or measuring the 
color standard and necessary ad- 
ditional chemicals into the thick- 
ener in a kettle or tub. 

However, in some cases, special 
arrangements are used for safer 
and more economical handling. 
Take, for instance, a lay-out used 
in a large printworks for han- 
dling aniline black pastes—ani- 
line and its salts, as is well known, 
being poisonous, especially when 
absorbed through the skin. This 
lay-out, shown in Fig. 3, is simple 





Key to Aniline Layout 
D—Aniline drum P—Splash pan 


F—Fan R—Rollers 
H—Copper hood S—Supply tank 
K—Kettle T—Trap door 
O0—Overflow V—Valves 


M—Measuring cylinder 


and accurate and completely elimi- 
nates human contact with the tox- 
ic material. 

The naphthol or “ice” colors in 
some plants are made up and 
stored in cold rooms until wanted 
by the printer, this family of col- 
crs being unstable if allowed to 
stand warm for an excessively 
long time. The Rapidogen type 
color is more stable, but waste 
color should not be allowed to 
stand until dried up, as in this 
condition the material may become 
so unstable that it will decompose 
violently when handled. 


(The third installment in this se- 
ries, to appear in an early issue, will 
deal with engraving, printing, agers, 
etc. Readers are urged to preserve 
their copies of all installments.—The 

Editor. , 





The National Association of Manu- 
facturers held its War Congress at 
the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, New York, 
the early part of last month. Excerpts 
from the address of the president, Fred- 
erick C. Crawford, follow: 

“Business management no longer can 
be negative; mere criticism will do no 
longer; business must have a positive 
plan and act. ... We know perfectly 
well that America is not going to be 
run for the benefit of business. We 
intend to run business for the benefit 
of America.” 

He outlined five objectives as the 
foundation for the “Better American 


Program” : 


1. The highest attainable standard 
of living. 

2. The fullest degree of economic 
security. 

8. The maximum opportunity for 
productive and remunerative employ- 
ment. 

4. The most impartial economic jus- 
tice. 

5. The greatest degree of personal 
freedom. 

“The better America must belong to 
us ali, not to any class or group or 
segment of our society. American peo- 
ple distrust all pressure groups. 

“This program means full production 
under a system of complete free choice, 
of freedom of the American people. 
This means that the housewife can go 





to market and be free to buy or not to 
buy, to shop er not to shop, to look for 
a bargain, to try to fill her market 
basket, at 10 per cent less, or a saving. 

“This plan means freedom for the 
American worker, freedom to quit one 
job for another, freedom to strive for 
higher wages, provided he contributes 
through greater efficiency an equiva- 
lent amount of production. 

“This program means the right for 
capital, big and small, to invest; to risk 
savings in new enterprise; to back the 
inventor ; the right to win or the right 
to lose; the right to possess a part of 
the increases that may come from wise 
risk investment. 

“This program means the right for 
American managers to plow profit back 
into the business in better machines, 
better methods; striving always for 
lower costs, so that goods may be sold 
cheaper-to the American people, wages 
raised and a larger return assured to 
capital.” 

— 
Care of Picker Sticks 

In a series of bulletins, “Helpful 
Suggestions to Mill Men”, the E. H. 
Jacobs Manufacturing Corp., Charlotte, 
N. C., and Danielson, Conn., has issued 
a wall card on the proper care of 
picker sticks: 

“Keep your picker sticks in original 
cartons until actually needed. 

“Lay cartons flat on shelves or 
benches. 

“Store in room of consistently mod- 
erate temperature. 

“Inspect every stick before attach- 
ing to loom, 

“Note: Any good live stick is sub- 
ject to warpage when exposed to humid 
and hot atmosphere or to damp floors 
in supply room. 

“If a stick is only slightly warped, 
it can be straightened by inserting in 
a 2x6 slot cut in loom fixer’s bench 
and applying sufficient pressure at 
warped end to straighten. This is also 
sufficient test for durability of stick.” 

* 

Southeastern Section AATCC 
Elects Officers 

O. G. Edwards, Avondale Mills, 
Sylacauga, Ala., was elected chairman 
of the Southeastern Section, American 
Association of Textile Chemists and 
Colorists, at the November meeting of 
the section in Atlanta, Ga. Other of- 
ficers elected were: vice-chairman, J. 
M. Smenner, Eagle and Phenix Mills, 
Columbus, Ga.; secretary, William B. 
Griffin, Kali Chemical Co., Atlanta, 


' Ga.; treasurer, Laurie E. Whittelsey, 


Southern Dyestuff Corp., Macon, Ga. 
Robert W. Philip, until January 1 
editor of CoTron and now president 
and executive director, Callaway In- 
stitute, Inc., LaGrange, Ga., continues 
as councilor, Southeastern Section. 
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Georgia Group “Meeting-by-Mail”’ 
on Slashing and Weaving 


THIS FALL the Textile Operating Executives of Georgia continued their 
plan of “Meeting-by-Mail’, instead of the usual round-table dis- 


cussion customarily held in September. 


The questions on slashing and 


weaving were sent to the members by mail, and the replies to the slash- 
ing questions were digested by a special committee in Atlanta and 


published in the December issue of COTTON. 


The digested answers to 


the questions on weaving are presented herewith. This concludes the 
report of the fall “Meeting-by-Mail’”. 


As in the case of other reports of 
similar meetings, each mill was as- 
signed a number, and that number is 
used to identify that mill’s answer in 
each case. While all mills did not an- 
swer every question, the identity of 
each mill replying can be retained 
throughout the report. In other words, 
the answer shown from “Mill No. 6” to 
one question will be from the same 
mill as the answers shown from “Mill 
No. 6” to all other questions. In this 
way, it is possible to relate each mill’s 
answer to any one question to its an- 
swers to other questions in the report. 

To avoid unnecessary duplication, 
and to save space, where several an- 
swers were substantially the same, we 
have reported one answer and indicat- 
ed those mills which were in essential 
agreement. We have added any supple- 
mentary information not given in those 
quoted. 


Loom Stops on Filling Change 


The first question on weaving was: 
“How can you stop or reduce loom stop- 
pages on the filling change on very 
coarse filling?” 

Mill No. 2 replied, “First, the filling 
must be properly made, and the bobbin 
must have a good bunch. The stroke 
should be long enough, and the bobbin 
not too full. The lay of the yarn on 
the stroke should be correct for the 
filling number being run. The battery 
should be filled properly and lined to 
the lay. The transfer should be prop- 
erly set, the loom lined and leveled, 
and boxes and reeds lined. Pickers 
should be properly paralleled. You 
should use just enough power to box 
_ the shuttle—too much power causes 

‘ballooning of the filling. And above 
all, good loom fixing.” 

Mill No. 5 answered, “Be sure that: 
rocker shaft and bearings are not 
‘worn; sword is tight on rocker shaft; 
steel bands are tight enough to insure 
a snug fitting of the Pittman arm to 
‘the crank shaft and eccentric pin in 
the sword; transfer hammer js cen- 


tered on- the quill at the front center 
position of the crank shaft during the 
transfer ; sufficient leather is placed in 
lay-end to prevent shuttle from boxing 


too deep; loom begins picking from top- 


center and stroke is not too long; trans- 
fer fork is not pushing nose end of 
quill down before transferer touches 
butt-end of quill; feed and stop pawls 
are not worn, causing rolling motion of 
battery; battery spindle is not worn; 
spring and clips are sufficiently snug 
to prevent quill from turning in bat- 
tery; sufficient tension is maintained 
on filling (use extra bristle or flannel 
if necessary ).” 

Mill No. 11: “A worn out rocker shaft 
or rocker shaft bearing on the battery 
end will cause the filling to break on 
the change, and the filling will also 
break when the loom is making a false 
change. 

“When a transfer hammer is worn 
it is likely to roll the quill on the 
change rather than knock the quill 
straight into the shuttle. In this case, 
there is nothing to do but replace the 
worn out hammer with one which has 
been built up, or with a new hammer. 
The feed pawl may be worn out and 
will not allow the quill to go to the 
hammer. If this is the case, the pawl 
should be replaced. 

“The quill can be placed in the bat- 
tery by the battery filler in such a 
way as to cause the filling to break on 
the change. Few battery fillers realize 
the importance of filling batteries cor- 
rectly. The filling should be pulled 
off until near the nose end of the ta- 
per. After the quill is put in the bat- 
tery, the filling should run at a slight 
angle from the nose end of the quill 
to the thread guide. The yarn should 


be wound on the battery horn so as to’ 


hold the end of the filling securely. 
“The battery should be in perfect 
alignment with the shuttle when the 
shuttle is in the box of the battery end, 
so that the empty quill can be replaced 
with a full quill properly. If the bat- 
tery is not in line, besides breaking 
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filling on the change, most anything 
else can happen. 

“A loose or worn out crank shaft or 
crank shaft bearing will cause the lay 
not to get under the transfer motion 
properly. In this case, the filling will 
break while being changed. The proper 
thing to do is to make repairs to take 
lost motion out of the crank shaft or 
crank shaft bearings. It may be neces- 
sary to replace with new parts. 

“The hammer fork should be in per- 
fect line with the hammer. If not in 
line, it can be corrected by bending 
the present fork or replacing it with a 
new one. It is always necessary to 
have the shuttle boxing properly to 
avoid filling breaks on change, as well 
as keeping down a lot of other trouble. 

“Tf the shuttle eye is not in line 
with the quill, the filling will have 
trouble getting into the eye when the 
filling quill is changed. Even if the 
eye is in line with the end of the quill, 
the shuttle eye may not be open enough 
to allow the filling to thread the eye 
properly.” 

Replies were also received from Mill 
Nos. 1, 4, 6, 7, 8, 12, 18, 14, 15, 16, and 
17. These answers were in substantial 
agreement with those quoted, and the 
concensus seemed to be, as brought out 
by Mill No. 2, that it is a problem of 
good loom fixing. 


Humidity 


The second question on weaving was: 
“What is the proper humidity to main- 
tain in weave rooms running (a) white 
work; (b) colored work? State con- 
structions, yarn numbers, etc.” 

The answers to this question are 
summarized in the accompanying table. 

Mill No. 11 replied: “Textile plants 
which weave various constructions, 
some fine, some coarse, and all in the 
same room, have to keep the humidity 
high enough to take care of the fine 
constructions. In this case, the relative 
humidity should be kept at 85 per cent. 

“Tf the yarn numbers are coarse, 12s 
or heavier, it is possible for the hu- 
midity to drop to about 75 per cent. 

“The number of picks per inch has 
a lot to do with humidity. A construc- 
tion which has a low pick count, say 
10 picks per inch, can take a lot of 
humidity because the yarn is weaving 
so fast. If the humidity is not high, 
the yarns cannot take up much of the 
water before it is woven. 

“In my opinion, the humidity should 
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be as high as possible in running sheet- 
ings or numbers around 40s or 50s 
yarn. Of course; it should not be high 
enough to cause the floor or machinery 
to be damaged by excessive water.” 


Boyles’ Device 


Question No. 3 on weaving was, 
“What experience have you had with 
Boyles’ device for the transferer? De- 
scribe the device.” 

Only one mill replied to this ques- 
tion: “We are trying out six of these 
devices at this time and are pleased 
with the results. 

“The purpose of the Boyles device is 
to steady the battery, eliminate, or 
rather greatly reduce the vibration and 
thus prevent the bobbin from turning 
in the battery. This turning of the 
bobbin in the battery causes the filling 
thread to become very tight, and it may 
break during or just before being trans- 
ferred into the shuttle. Sometimes the 
bobbin will unwind and become very 
slack, which will cause it to tangle 
before or during the transfer. 

“Whether the filling yarn becomes 
tight or slack seems to be due to which 
type battery you are using. In any 
case, the Boyles device is supposed to 
eliminate the turning of the bobbin in 
the battery and greatly reduce the 
breaking of the yarn on the transfer.” 


Changing Warps 

The fourth question on weaving was: 
“What is the best method to use in 
replacing warps in the loom: Is it bet- 
ter to let the loom fixer tie in the 
warps or to have a change man and 
give the fixer more looms? Describe 
your practice in detail.” 

Replies to this question were received 
from Mills Nos. 1 to 18 inclusive, and, 
all are using change men and giving 
the fixers more looms. Mill No. 8 re- 
ports using change men but says that 
they are not thoroughly convinced that 
this is the best procedure. 

Mil Wo. 15 reports that they use 
portable tying-in machines, which 
means that the harnesses are not re- 
moved from the looms. They use “pull- 
through” hands to pull through. the 
warps and straighten up the ends. 

Mill No. 17 replied, “At the present 
time, we are using change men to tie 
in warps, but we do not get as good 
results from loom fixing this way as 
we did when the loom fixer was doing 
his own warping. However, we are 
now running three shifts, whereas we 
were only running two shifts before. 
I think that if all our loom fixers were 
good fixers it would work out all right, 
but with a bad loom fixer running more 
looms, he will leave more of them out 
of fix for the next fixer, whereas, if 
he did his own warping, he could 
leave his job warped up and jin good 


shape for the fixer on the succeed 
shift.”’ 

Mili No. 5 replied, “We use two crews 
for our warping job, one for cutting- 
out patterns and laying up warps, and 
the other for tying-in. The No. 1 crew 
takes the pattern and empty beam out 
of the loom. Then the loom is blown 
off and cleaned. Next, the loom fixer 
checks for loose bolts and makes need- 
ed adjustments. The No. 1 crew then 
lays up a new warp and hangs the 
pattern. The No, 2 crew ties the warp 
down, sets the harness, and weaves 
two or three inches of cloth so that 
the new warp may be smashed. After 
the warp has been smashed, the loom 
fixer returns and starts the loom, mak- 
ing any required changes. 

“We believe that our work is accom- 
plished faster and more economically 
by letting the warp men warp and the 
loom fixer fix.” : : 


Straight Warps for the Looms 


Question No. 5 on weaving was, 
“What is the best method to be fol- 
lowed in the weave room (that is, tak- 
ing patterns off of looms), slasher 
room, and tying-in room, to assure 
straight warps being returned to the 
looms?” 

Mili No. 6 answered, “Gummed tape 
is placed on the yarn at the slasher, 
before the beam is doffed, to hold the 


ends straight until the warp reaches 
the tying-in room. Patterns should be 
checked before they are removed from 
the loom to be sure that no ends are 
left out. Care should be taken that 
drop wires are not tangled while being 
removed from the loom and that pat- 
terns are transported with a minimum 
of rough handling. These patterns 
should be checked again by the tying- 
in man before the new warp is tied.” 
Mill No. 4 reported in substantial 
agreement and added, “The pattern is 
hung on a truck, cleaned, brushed, and 
leased on the loader of the tying-in 
machine. After tying-in, the warp 
should be stood on end in a rack. When 
it is tied in the loom, the smash hand 
should inspect carefully for misdraws.” 
The answer from Mill No. 11 was, 
“When a warp runs out, have the 
weaver put the loom number on the 
smash board. Smash hands will see 
that all crossed ends are straightened 
and that all ends are in the warp. 
After this is done, the loom number is 
placed on the lease-out board. The 
lease-out man will lease the warp with 
lease sticks, one end over a stick and 
the next end under. When this leasé 
gets to the tying-in room, the tie-in 
machine operator will check the lease 
to see if any of the ends are not leased 
correctly before he ties the warp.” 
Answers were also received from 



















































































Table of Humidities Reported in Weave Rooms 
=o 3 > Se . 
SZ, =f gem Construction | Yarn and Color 
me ys 
1 15 68 sley 14/1 white 
46 sley 12/3 white 
2 85 80-84 Prints 8ils & 4Cs w. 
3 80 44 x 40 30s & 40s w. 
4 8T% 85 | 
5 87% 84 x 28 2148 to 13%48 w. 
6 85 62 x 36 8s to 32s w. 
74x 48 
7 65 | 40s to 60s w. 
75 40s to 60s col. 
ft Se | Med. No’s. col. 
75 Terry towels 
9 86 90 64 x 65 31s white 
10 17% 14s to 21s w. 
8214 Hee. 14s to 21s col. 
11 «ee Fine No’s. Fine No’s. 
75 Coarse No’s. Coarse No’s. 
14 83 Drills and 
Sateens : 
15 78 50 x 144 15s white 
16 85 48 x 44 21s to 30s w. 
68 x 72 vat 
17 72%, 60 x 40 8s to 10s col. “ 
70 x 50 ) Re. 
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Mills Nos. 1, 2, 8, 5, 7, 8, 9, 10, 12, 14, 
15, 16, 17. The answers were in substan- 
tial agreement with those quoted and 
stressed the importance of keeping the 
patterns straight. Mill No. 9 added, 
“A good practice is to roll all the 
threads together in a tight roll just 
back of the drop wires. The ends of 
these threads, which are in a bundle, 
should be tucked between the drop 
wires and the harness to hold them in 
place until they reach the tying-in ma- 
chine.” 


Bow in Fabric 


The sixth question was, “Is there 
any practical way to control the bow 
in fabric; if so, how? Give all details.” 

Mili No. 2 replied, “To an extent, 
yes. Level the loom, level the whip roll 
and square it with the loom sides. 
Also, adjust the crank arms so that 
the reed will have the same stroke to 
the fell of the cloth on each side.” | 

Mill No. 4: “See that cloth is started 
evenly on the tin roll on each side. 
The whip roll must be level. The ten- 
sion on the slasher must be uniform.” 

Mil No, 10 replied, “See that the har- 
ness is properly timed and shedded; 
that the yarn is straight from the 
whip-roll; that proper tension is on the 
yarn; and that the loom is picking 
properly.” 

Mill No. 15: “. . . On towels, use bar 
placed at the fell of the cloth.” 
, Mitt No. 16 answered, “The bow can 

be reduced by keeping the loom proper- 
ly lined and by keeping all lost motion 
out of the lay and rocker shaft. Keep 
good sand roll fillet on sand roll. Run 


as high a setting on the warp as pos- 


sible.” — 

Mill No. 17; “If it is bow in the fill- 
ing, I do not know anything that can 
be done; but if it is bow in the cut, I 
would see that the take-up roll is level; 
that the cloth roll touches the sand 
roll on each side at the same time; and 
[ would keep good take-up roll blocks 
on the loom.” - 


Mispicks 
“The seventh weaving question was, 
“Discuss various methods used to cut 
mispicks to a minimum,” 

Milt No. 7 answered, “Mispicks at 
looms call for a lot of attention. To 
eliminate them is something we would 
ali like to do; however, they can be 
held to a minimum if the filling is pre- 
pared properly in the preceding proc- 
esses. This includes the proper build 
of the bobbin and a good bunch. This 
should be followed up at the loom with 
proper fixing. 

.“The best filling in the world will 
make mispicks if the looms are not in 
good shape. All binders should be 
smooth, with good leather. The shut- 
tles should have no rough places, and 


the eyes should be in good shape. Prop- 
er tension, with bristles, to fit the 
number of yarn being run should be 


maintained at ail times. The filling - 


forks should be set properly so that 
they do not go too far through the 
grate. There should be no end play in 
the lay. The check straps should be 
properly adjusted in order to check the 
shuttle properly. Thread cutters, both 
on the transferer and on the temples, 
should be set properly and be kept in 
good repair.” 

Mill No. 2 replied, “Set cams to pick 
on top center. Have stroke of picker 
stick set properly. Use just as little 
power as is absolutely necessary. Bris- 


tle or fur should be used in the shuttle, 


if necessary, to prevent ballooning. 
Parallel blocks and shoes should be 
kept in good condition.” 

Answers were also received from 


Mills Nos. 1, 3, 4, 6, 8, 10, 11, 12, 14, 15, - 


16, and 17. Among these answers were 
stressed: proper boxing of shuttle; 
good condition of the front leather in 
the shuttle box—well grooved; temple 
going too far over race plate; precau- 
tion to see that thread cutters in tem- 
ples do not cut out too quickly; reduc- 
tion of power to the minimum. 


Mixed Filling 


Question No. 8 was, “What methods 
are used to keep down mixed filling?” 


Mill No. 5 replied, “We have had 
trouble with mixed filling, but this 
trouble was reduced to a minimum 
when we began to use a system of ‘def- 
inite controlled flow filling from spin- 
ning frame to battery’. Every quill of 
filling is marked with crayon at the 
frame before doffing. Each number 
has a specific color, or combination of 
two colors, which easily distinguishes 
it from other numbers. 

“The filling is removed from the 
spinning frame by the doffer and 
placed in a box at the end of the 
frame. Here the doffer’s responsibili- 
ty ceases. 

“The filling helper checks the filling 
to see that it is marked correctly and, 
when the box is full, he ties a tag on 
the end of the box. This tag indicates 
the yarn number, the doffer, and the 
filling helper who handled the yarn. 
The filling helper then removes the box 
from the end of the frame to a space 
reserved and marked for that number 
of filling. He then places an empty 
box at the end of the spinning frame. 
Here his responsibility ceases. 

“The filling hauler gets the filling 
box from the reserved space and pushes 
it to the weave room, where he lays the 
filing into the individual loom boxes. 
These boxes are tagged similarly to the 
filling haulers’ boxes. The tags plain- 
ly show the number of the filling to 
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be used on each loom. Here the filling 
hauler’s responsibility ceases. 

“Our battery hands are cautioned re- 
peatediy not to carry filling from one 
loom box to another. If the filling 
hauler has laid up the wrong filling in 
a loom box, the battery hand will 
quickly notice the difference in colors 
as she places the next quill in the bat- 
tery. Everyone handling the filling is 
instructed as to the color scheme and 
is capable of distinguishing filling by 
its proper color combinations. If the 
filling is mixed in one operation, the 
next person handling it will be quick 
to notice the difference in color.” 

Other mills reporting the use of col- 
ors to distinguish filling were Nos. 1, 2, 
4, 6, 8, 11, 15, 16, and 17. 

Mill No. 7 answered, “We have a fill- 
ing pin-board on each loom with the 
count of the filling that should be 
placed on each board stenciled on a 
tag attached to the board. When our 
filling comes from the spinning room, 
or winder room, each box is tagged to 
show the counts in the box. This meth- 
od is followed through the conditioning 
machine and into the weave room. We 
use very little crayon.” 

Mill No. 9 stated, “The best method 
to control mixed filling is to paint the 
top end of the bobbins different colors, 
using distinct colors so that there will 
be no question about the bobbins being 
mixed and so that the colors will be 
readily recognized.” 

Mill No. 10 reported the use of two 
methods. On some styles they use 
painted bobbins and on others they 
mark the filling. The weaver in their 
mill is held responsible for using 
only the filling with the correct mark- 


ing. 

Mill No. 14 answered, “Styles should 
be grouped wherever possible. Boxes 
of filling should be conditioned sep- 
arately. We use identification tags on 
each loom, showing the proper filling 
for that loom, and change men are re- 
sponsible for taking out old filling, put- 
ting in new filling, and seeing that the 
identification tags are correct for each 
loom.” 


Wavy Filling 


Question No. 9 on weaving was, “Dis- 
cuss methods used to eliminate rowy or 
wavy filling.” | 

Mill No. 7 answered, “This question 
is a little confusing. If the filling yarn 
itself is wavy or rowy, then the trou- 
ble would-have to be remedied at the 
carding or spinning. It could be 
caused by uneven roving from the ecard 
room or bad rolls in the spinning room. 
Our method would be to locate the 
source from which it came and go to 
work on that source. 

“If the wavy or rowy effect is not 
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in the yarn, but shows up in the cloth, 
then the job would be at the loom and 
could be caused by numerous things: 
Any lost motion in the Pitmans or sand 
roll bearings; let-off bearings; or im- 
proper timing of the harness, etc., will 
cause wavy or rowy cloth.” 

Mil No. 2 also assumed that the 
trouble is in the filling yarns, as they 
suggest re-necking worn steel rolls, re- 
placing bad rolls, and replacing cots 
and aprons. 

The remainder of the mills answer- 
ing the question assumed that the dif- 
ficuity is in the loom. 

Mill No. 1: “There can be many 
causes for this, such as let-off and 
take-up not working properly and sand 
roll not being in good condition; also, 
sand roll not being level, that is, high- 
er at one end than at the other and 
not being round.” 

Mill No. 3: “. . . Harness should be 
properly set and harness cams should 
be kept in good condition. This applies 
also to treadle roller and studs.” 

Mii No. 4: “Be sure that take-up 
gears are matched ;- that let-off is work- 
ing properly ; and that take-up is work- 
ing freely. ... Harness must be timed 
properly and tin roll must be perfect- 
ly straight.” 

Answers in substantial agreement 
with the foregoing were received from 
Mills Nos. 10, 11, 12, 15, 16, and 17. 


However, Mili No. 17 stated that oil on 
the filling sometimes looks like wavy 
filling in the cloth. 


Sloughed Filling 


The tenth and last question on weav- 
ing was, “Please give a discussion on 
methods used to eliminate sloughed 
filling.” 

Mili No, 7 answered, “The best meth- 
od we have found is to be sure that the 
filling is put on the bobbin properly. 
The builder on the spinning frame 
should be checked to see that it is giv- 
ing the right stroke. Too light a trav- 
eler will cause filling to slough off, 
and filling that has been conditioned 
and allowed to dry out too much is 
responsible for a lot of sloughed fill- 
ing, because the bobbins swell more or 
less when the filling is put through 
the conditioning machine. If the fill- 
ing is allowed to become too dry before 
being run, the bobbin contracts and 
leaves the yarn loose on the bobbin. 

“Having made sure that the forego- 
ing is not the source of the trouble, we 
should look to the loom. We should 
be sure that the:check straps are do- 
ing their job properly and that the 
power on the loom is just sufficient to 
put the shuttie across on time. Battery 
hands should be trained to see that 
there is no loose yarn on the top of 
the bobbins when they are placed in the 











battery. If there is any slack yarn, it 
sheuld be pulled off.” 

Mill No. 8 answered, “We believe 
that the best method to eliminate 
sloughed filling is to have the spinning 
frames run ‘down slow, and up fast’, 
with at least a 1%-inch stroke and 
with a traveler heavy enough to make 
the filling lie tight on the quill.” 

Mill No. 9 reports a contrary view 
on the direction spéed of the rail, reply- 
ing, “This is best controlled at the 
spinning frame by first getting the 
stroke right and having the traverse go 
‘down fast, and up slow’. We have re- 
duced our sloughed filling by speeding 
up the traverse, as it seems to bind 
the yarn on the bobbins. The traveler, 
of course, should be as heavy as is 
practicable for good-running work.” 

Mili No. 14: “Eliminate excessive 
handling of filling. . . . Do not have 
excessive amount of filling on hand. 

. Proper design of quill and finish.” 

Mili No. 16: “Use quick changing 
cams on filling frames. Use correct 
stroke, about 1%-inch on 23s to 39s. 
Keep moisture in filling at all times 
and do not allow to dry-out over week- 
end. Reduce power on looms as much 
as possible.” 

Answers which essentially agreed 
with the foregoing also were received 
from Mills Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 10, 11, 
15, and 17. 
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Southern Textile Association 


Holds Streamlined Meeting 


THE ANNUAL MEETING of the 

Southern Textile Association was 
condensed into a one-day streamlined 
meeting at the Hotel Charlotte, Char- 
lotte, N. C., on Saturday, December 
11, and consisted of a morning session 
called to order at 10:00 A. M., followed 
by a luncheon session. President T. 
C. Pegram, superintendent of Erwin 
Cotton Mills No. 3, Cooleemee, N. C., 
presided at both sessions. 

At the morning meeting, President 
Pegram was the first speaker on the 
program and reviewed briefly the work 
of the association for the preceding 
year. He explained that, while the 
regular annual conventions of the as- 
sociation had been abandoned for the 
duration of the war, it was considered 
advisabie to hold a one-day session in 
order to keep alive the work of the 
association and to bring to the mem- 
bership messages of importance from 
those speakers selected for the occa- 
sion. 


Address by Dean Campbell 


The first speaker presented was Dean 
Malcoim E. Campbell, North Carolina 
State College Textile School, whose 
subject was, “New Plans for the Tex- 
tile School at North Carolina State 
College.” 

The speaker stated that they are now 
in the process of appraising two basic 
factors regarding the function of the 
Textile School: first, the needs of the 
textile industry of the state with re- 
spect to trained men; and second, the 
extent to which the Textile School is 
meeting those needs. By balancing the 
answers to these questions, one against 
the other, they can determine the re- 
spects in which they are falling short 
of producing what is needed by the 
industry and lay the necessary plans 
that must be followed to ‘overcome 
these deficiencies. 

The speaker pointed out that most 
of the textile schools in this country 
were established before 1900 and were 
patterned closely after the British tex- 
‘tile schools, of which there were and 
still are a large number. In those 
schools, the greatest emphasis is given 
to “vocational training’, that is, the 
teaching of textile technique. It was 
natural, therefore, that the American 
schoois should have adopted this point 
_of view, and most of them continue to 
pattern their courses on the vocational 


type of special technical training. 

In discussing the objectives of the 
Textile School at North Carolina State 
College, Dean Campbell stated, “In con- 
sideration of the character and object- 
ives of the institution of which it is a 
part, as well as of the stated needs of 
the textile industry in North Carolina, 
it is the purpose of the school to train 
men and women in such a way that, 
after a reasonable period of practical 
experience in the industry, they will be 
qualified to manage a textile enter- 
prise and otherwise to assume positions 
of leadership.” 

He then paid tribute to a report en- 
titled, “The Training of Men for Tex- 
tile Industry”, prepared 10 years ago 
by Dean Frederick M. Feiker of the 
School of Engineering, George Wash- 
ington University, under the sponsor- 
ship of The Textile Foundation. Al- 
though this report is 10 years old, the 
speaker expressed the opinion that it 
was just about 10 years ahead of the 
times when it was written and that it 
should be scrutinized very carefully in 
revamping any textile curricula to meet 
the trends of the industry. In this 
connection, Dean Campbell acknowl- 
edged the splendid assistance that The 
Textile Foundation is rendering to all 
the textile schools of the country. 

Continuing, he stated that textile 
management should be the guiding 
theme in training textile students at 
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Joe C. Cobb, general superintend- 
ent, Startex Mills, Tucapau, S. C., 
was elected president of the asso- 
NN ie wong Verbena! nth Mee 
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State College. This will mean the de- 
velopment of new courses and the con- 
sequent reduction in time that hereto- 
fore has been spent on “textile tech- 
nique”. In order to save time in learn- 
ing the principles of textile manufac- 
turing, he stressed the thorough learn- 
ing of the fundamentals of gearing 
ealculations, drafting, twisting, etc. If 
the student learns these fundamentals, 
he can apply this knowledge to any of 
the machines in a mill, and it should 
not be necessary for him to learn the 
whole procedure for each process stud- 
ied. The questionable practice of mem- 
orizing rules and formulas, which is a 
“hang-over” from the English methods 
of teaching textiles, can be eliminated 
if the fundamentals are thoroughly un- 
derstood by the student. He went on 
to say that proficiency in the use of 
the slide-rule would be an integral part 
of all textile courses involving mathe- 
matics, thus saving an immense amount 
of time in making calculations. 

Dean Campbell then gave some of 
the essential subjects that should be 
included in an up-to-date series of 
courses in textile management: raw 
materials, such as cotton, staple rayon, 
rayon yarn, and the like; sound funda- 
mentals of textile cost accounting and 
how to apply them; problems of labor 
relations, and federal and state laws 
and regulations concerning labor; a 
complete course in merchandising and 
marketing for men 21d women who 
plan to enter the field of distribution ; 
and styling and designing for those 
who are artistically inclined and. wish 
to take up this phase of textiles as their 
life work. 

After outlining the foregoing plans, 
the speaker said, “Although the pri- 
mary function of the textile school is 
that of training young men and young 
women for the industry, an important 
secondary function is that of conduct- 
ing research. Because of the excellent 
facilities for conducting applied re- 
search at the Textile School at State 
College, it is our plan to use our equip- 
ment to the greatest possible extent in 
working on research problems and tests 
of interest to the textile manufacturers 
of the state.” 

In closing, the speaker emphasized 
the point that the main objective will 
be to train leaders for the industry: 
“This does not mean, of course, that 
we expect to turn out graduates who 
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Preceding the meeting of the association, a short meeting of the Associate 
Members Division was held, at which John C. Turner, Atlanta, Ga., was re- 
elected chairman; Falls L. Thomasson, Charlotte, N. C., was re-elected vice- 
chairman; Claude B. Iler, Greenville, S. C., was elected to the new office 
of second vice-chairman; and Junius M. Smith, Charlotte, N. C., was re- 
elected secretary-treasurer. In view of the war conditions, the entertainment 


features customarily provided by 
omitted, but draw-prizes, consisti 


the Associate Members Division were 


of war bonds and stamps, together 


with several turkeys from Cason Callaway’s Blue Springs Farms, were given 


to the lucky winners at the luncheon mee 


are fully equipped immediately to take 
over the management of mills. There 
is no substitute for experience, but with 
the best training available, we believe 
that the years of development before 
a man of sound character is ready to 
become a leader can be substantially re- 
duced.” 

The next speaker scheduled was Carl 


R. Harris, vice-president, Erwin Cot- 


ton Mills Company, but Mr. Harris 
was prevented from attending the meet- 
ing because of iliness. His address 
was delivered by E. M. Holt, manager, 
Erwin Cotton Mills No. 8, Cooleemee, 
N. ©. 


The Postwar Role of the Supervisor 


Mr. Harris’ address was on the sub- 
ject, “What Is to Be Expected of Op- 
erating Executives After the War”. 

“TI should like to say this, that what 
is to be expected of our textile operat- 
ing executives now, after the war, or 
for that matter, at any time, will to 
all practical purposes remain the same, 
aithough the problems that they are 
called upon to meet may vary or 
change materially.” 

The speaker stated that the main 
task ahead for the operating men is to 
get things done and to get them done 
properly. The operating executives are 
the men who stand before their fellow 
workers as the representatives of man- 
agement; they are the men who are 
responsible for seeing that instructions 
are properly transmitted to their fellow 
workers; and they are the men who 
are responsible for the proper perform- 
ance of their fellow workers. 

In discussing the maintenance and 
operation of equipment, the speaker 
said that the operating executives 
should know how the equipment should 
be operated to take advantage of all 
the labor-saving and time-saving meth- 
ods which can be employed to turn 
out a product at the lowest possible 
cost. 

Following up this thought, it was 
pointed out that management must 
supply the necessary quantity and type 
of training in order to develop their 
men to where they can handle their 
operations in the most satisfactory 

The speaker continued, “I do not 
know of any training which gives a 
person a better foundation for analyz- 
ing his operation than sufficient in- 
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ting of the association. 





struction in time- 
and motion-study 
procedure. It 
trains the man to 
break down an 
operation into its 
component parts. 
It trains him to 
segregate the 
skilled elements 
from the semi- 
skilled and un- 
skilied elements. Mr, Turner 

It trains him how to devise time-saving 
methods of doing things. Although op- 
erating men cannot be expected to be- 
come expert timestudy men, they 





. should have sufficient training to en- 


able them to appraise properly the 
final conclusions.” 

While, in the past, there has been 
some reaction on the part of labor 
against the use of time studies, the 
speaker expressed the strong conviction 
that in the postwar period when, due 
to competition, it will be absolutely es- 
sential to operate on the most efficient 


basis, labor will recognize and insist 


upon proper time studies to protect 
themselves against excessive require- 
ments brought about through lack of 
sufficient knowledge as to just what 
constitutes a fair assignment. 

On the subject of employee training, 
Mr. Harris said, “I/know of no better 
approach to the problem than to become 
thoroughly familiar with the work be- 
ing done by the Training-Within-Indus- 
try Division of the War. Manpower 
Commission... We should take what 
they have to offer and build upon it, 
and adjust it, to fit our own condi- 
tions.” 

In listing the qualifications needed 
by the operating executive of the fu- 
ture, the speaker stated that he must 
be dependable in his relations with his 
superiors and his fellow workers; he 
must be punctual in meeting all dates 
and schedules; he must be mentally 
honest—to hold the respect of his fel- 
low associates—avoiding all bluff and 
learning to give credit where credit is 
due; and the operating executive of the 
future must of necessity be a leader. 
Mr. Harris then stated that there is 
one type of man alert management will 
not be looking for—the “yes-man”. 
“There fs no room for such a man in 
a responsible position in industry. I 
do not believe that a man is worthy 
of his hire unless he has the courage 


to express his honest convictions with 
reference to the problem under consid- 
eration.” 

The speaker recognized that, at some 
time in the postwar period, in all prob- 
ability the industry will be faced with 
a period of depression when competi- 
tion will be severe and only those who 
have made every effort to prepare for 
it may expect to come through with 
any degree of success. 

“Unless management, operating ex- 
ecutives and labor co-operate together 
to bring about vastly improved operat- 
ing efficiency, the position of all will 
be seriously jeopardized.” 


Training Within Industry 


The next speaker was Grover 8S. 
Tome of the Bureau of Training, War 
Manpower Commission. After review- 
ing the tremendous problem of train- 
ing new personnel for the greatly ex- 
panded industrial production required 
for the war effort, Mr. Tome gave an 
interesting demonstration of the im- 
proper and the proper method of train- 
ing a new employee. To illustrate his 
point, a member from: the audience was 
asked to represent the new employee. 

As the instructor, the speaker then 
proceeded to tell the “new employee” 
how to tie an “underwriters’ knot” in 
an ordinary twisted lamp cord. When 
the recruit was unable to tie the knot, 
the instructor then showed him how 
to tie the knot, without saying any- 
thing. The new man was still unable 
to tie the knot. Finally, Mr. Tome 
demonstrated the proper method of 
training an employee to tie the knot. 

First, he had the employee stand at 
his side, instead of facing him, so that 
the motion would not be seen backward. 
He then proceeded to tie the “under- 
writers’ knot”, explaining the different 
motions in detail at each step. After 
this was done, the employee was able 
to tie the knot successfully and with- 
out difficulty. 


New Officers 


At the conclusion of the morning 
session, the following officers and mem- 
bers of the Board of Governors were 
elected for the succeeding year: Joe C. 
Cobb, Generali Superintendent, Startex 
Millis, Tucapau, 8S. C., as president; M. 
Weldon Rogers, General Manager of 
Manufacturing, Jackson Mills, Well- 
ford, 8. C., as vice-president; Marshall 
Dilling, Gastonia, N. C., as Executive 
Secretary, by re-election; James T. 
McAden, Charlotte, N. C., Secretary- 
Treasurer by re-election ; B. M. Bowen, 
Salisbury, N. C., Chairman of the Board 
of Governors; Smith Crow, Lexington, 
N. ©., W. W. Splawn, Pelzer, S. C., 
Howard Barton, Spray, N. C., and J. L. 
James, Cooleemee, N. C., as the new 
members of the Board of Governors. 
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Following the morning session, a 
luncheon meeting was held in the ball 
room of Hotel Charlotte, the highlight 
of this meeting being an address by 
Dr. George D. Heaton, Pastor of Myers 
Park Baptist Church, Charlotte, N. C. 


Dr. Heaton’s Address 


Dr. Heaton’s subject was “Principles 
of Good Supervision”, and the member- 
ship heard an inspiring discourse on 
the qualifications which a good super- 
visor must have, interspersed with hu- 
morous stories which brought forth 
many laughs from the audience. 

In pointing out the principles of su- 
pervision, the speaker stated that, first 
of all, the supervisor must see that 
there is a proper blending of men, ma- 
chines and materials to obtain profit- 
able production; and that, in doing 
this, there must be a minimum of wear, 


® 
, fe 


waste, and’ weariness. 
Continuing, he stated, “The supervis- 
or must be management and not just a 


stooge for management. He must rec-. 


ognize the individual characters of per- 
sons l in his plant—he cannot 
treat a red-head like a blond.” 

Other principles given were: sound 
placements—making. placements on a 
job according to the character of the 
individual and not according to the 
job; good teaching for new employees 
—continuing the principles of teaching 
according to the training program of 
the War Manpower Commission; pro- 
motion by up-grading; proper handling 
of grievances. 3 

In amplifying the handling of griev- 
ances, Dr. Heaton said that the best 
test is, “Is the morale in my plant 
better or worse? Is production up or 


down?” He went on to say that any 


grievance is very real to the person 
involved and that this should be kept 
constantly in mind in handling such 
problems. 

In concluding, the speaker stated: 
“The supervisor deals with materials, 
machines, and men; but the greatest 
of these is men.” 


Past President’s Medal 


In recognition of his services to the 
association, Mr. Pegram was presented 
the Past President’s Medal by J. O. 
Corn, superintendent, Jackson Mills 
No. 3, High Shoals, N. C., and a past 
president of the association. 

Entertainment at the luncheon meet- 
ing was furnished by the “Gay °90s 
Quartet”, a local organization which 
put on a musical program thoroughly 
enjoyed by those who were privileged 
to hear them. 





AATCC Announces 
Stand on Labeling 

Having been asked by textile inter- 
ests regarding its attitude toward in- 
formative labeling of textile materials, 
the American Association of Textile 
Chemists and Colorists has announced 
that the association takes a neutral 
stand with respect to informative label- 
ing, whether voluntary or compulsory. 
It will supply the necessary standards 
and testing methods, and other factual 
data, but does not concern itself with 
the commercial or political aspects of 
this subject. 

| * 
Textile Color Card 
Association Officers 

At the 28th annual meeting of the 
Textile Color Card Association of the 
United States, Inc., held on the morn- 
ing of December 9 at the offices of the 
organization, 200 Madison Avenue, New 
York City, the following officers were 
re-elected for the ensuing year: Charles 
Pinnell, Merrimack Mfg. Company as 
president; Roy EB. Tilles, Gotham Ho- 
siery Co., first vice-president; Armand 
Schwab, Armand Schwab & Co., second 
vice-president; Carl 3. Kempf, Brews- 
ter Hat Co., treasurer; and Margaret 
Hayden Rorke, secretary and managing 
director. 

a 
A New Book on 
“Maintenance Arc Welding” 

The first volume of its kind on main- 
tenance welding to be published by 
the trustees of the James F. Lincoln 
Are Welding Foundation, Cleveland, 
Ohio, Maintenance Arc Welding is the 
second important book to be developed 
from the 1940-42 Industrial Progress 
Award Program. | 

Comprising 25 of the most signifi- 
cant award papers in the program’s 
maintenance classification, the infor- 


mation contained in this new volume 
should be found useful in keeping ma- 
chinery and the plants in operation de- 
spite critical shortages in materials and 
equipment. The book deals with the 
use of are welding in reclaiming brok- 
en and worn parts and also gives de- 
tails on the application of welding in 
the fabrication of replacements. 
> 

Aridye Acquires Phoenix 

Aridye Corporation, with offices in 
Fair Lawn, N. J., Rock Hill, 8. C., and 
Providence, R. I., a subsidiary of In- 
terchemical Corporation, has acquired 
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the business of Phoenix Color and 
Chemical Co., Inc., Paterson, N. J., and 
will operate it as the Phoenix Color 
Division of Aridye. The business will 
continue to be conducted at the same 
plant; and M. Lincoln Schafer, who 
has been president of Phoenix, will 
continue in charge of the business and 
operations of the new division. 

Kenneth L. Dorman, who has been, 
and will continue to be, manager of 
Aridye’s p’yment development plant in 
Paterson, will be installed as plant 
manager of the newly acquired plant 
in Paterson. 
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Less Production, 
Still Large Need 


THIS YEAR began with a continuation 

of abnormal conditions incident to 
war for cotton manufacturers, and 
1943 ended with many problems still 
obsessing the industry. In the last 
month of the year a veritable clash be- 
tween textile officials of WPB and 
OPA was reported, which only pointed 
up complaints in the industry that the 
policies of the latter were obstructive 
to mill operations. 

Early last summer the Congress took 
measures to see that a re-organization 
of OPA should be effected by Aug. 
19, with men of business experience 
to be its administrators. Yet, four 
months later the textile industry was 
complaining that certain legal men 
were still dominating the program of 
that agency, and not only the indus- 
try, but apparently WPB could make 
little headway with OPA in efforts to 
stimulate production. 

Ever since last spring the WPB has 
striven to keep textile production up, 
in the face of hampering price regula- 
tions and decreasing manpower. It 
recognized that over-all demands would 
remain extreme for a long time. Never- 
theless, the New York Cotton Exchange 
finds consumption of cotton running 
this season on a basis that would mean 
10,350,000 bales if continued, against 
11,100,000 bales last season and the 
all-time record of 11,170,000 in 1941- 
1942. 


Mills Still Hopeful 
of Reasonable Plan 


Late in 1943, meantime, milis were 
fairly well sold ahead and reluctant 
to obligate themselves for distant de- 
liveries because of eventual hopes of 
reasonable price adjustments to facili- 
tate broad production. Some fairly 
good selling was reported, but the ma- 
jor part was to consumers with high 
priority orders. It was cited that 
weavers had no alternative but to see 
to it that the needed military cloths 
were forthcoming. 

Prospects were envisioned of a swing 
toward larger production of civilian 
goods, provided conditions could be 
made right, yet attention was called to 
the ontlook for a substantial cushion 
of military procurement and other gov- 
ernment demands. This was calculat- 
ed to extend beyond the termination of 
hostilities in Europe, with the Pacific 
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phase of the war giving no sign of an 
ending for a long time, | 

Plans reported in the making by the 
Navy and Marine Corps at mid-De- 
cember were indicated to be for needs 
throughout 1944. These covered cot- 


‘ton clothing and other fabrics. It was 


cited that these branches ‘account for 
8,000,000 men and also that the Army 
of about 7,000,000 will not be mustered 
out quickly, even the forces in Europe 
when the war ends there. Taking lend- 
lease and relief into account, it ap- 
pears that growing civilian demands 
will not be readily met in the imme- 
diate future. 


Lahber, Wage. Cotton 
Factors Complicating 

It has been well over a year that 
textile interests have been battling the 
problem of control. Ia fact the OPA 
policies. were a thorn !n the flesh long 
before the election of November, 1942, 
and the change of Congress at that 
time was hailed as a possible source of 
relief. But measures taken by Con- 
gress to promote a change in admin- 
istration officials of OPA are held to 
have been flouted. As the Price Control 
Act expires in June, textile men now 
are looking again to Congress for ac- 
tion. 

That “hold the line” order of last 
spring has been a fetish of the OPA 
which textile interests charge to have 
been a good deal of a farce. It may 
be reiterated here that the textile in- 
dustry, from the start of the war, has 
shrunk from the idea ef inflation— 
with all sound economists—but it must 
operate at a profit to survive. And 
there are government measures to curb 
exorbitant profits, whicli never has 
been the delegated province of the 
OPA. 7 
Cotton manufacturers have no means 
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More “‘E”’ Awards to 
Textile Plants 
Textile manufacturing plants, and concerns 


— the textile industry, recei 
Army-Navy ‘‘B’’ award for 
Mogg ean te (in addition 
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of controlling therr costs. Nor can 
they meet the essential production 
needs indicated by the efforts of WPB 
to maintain the high war-time sched- 
ules unless prices are allowed to cov- 
er increasing costs. Loss of Manpower 
and the use of unskilled help to re- 
place workers leaving mills have auto- 
matically increased costs. Demands 
for high wages must be considered. 
Higher cotton costs are threatened. 


Price and Production 
Program Held Essential 


During December the rising volume 
of pledges in raw cotton to the gov- 
ernment loan made it appear that the 
supply of free cotton would be less 
than mill requirements for the season. 
Mill men were seeing the possible need 
of finding substitutes, curtailing pro- 
duction, or redeeming cotton from the 
government at advanced prices. The 
last alternative afforded little encour- 
agement, with small sign of reasonable 
adjustment in yarn and cloth ceilings. 

Once more, therefore, the industry 
was facing the need of a co-ordinated 
program of co-operation from the gov- 
ernment, since the war economy con- 
tinued to be involved. It was a pre- 
vailing belief that Congress should 
recognize the interrelationship of prices 
and production. With the end of the 
Price Control Act in sight, any fur- 
ther regulation. should bring these two 
elements into one program. 

Incidentally, the post-war period has 
been looming as a factor in such con- 
siderations. On this matter there is 
no unanimity of trade opinion. Trade 


‘interests evidently do not agree on 


questions of floor or ceilings for prices, 
or the return of free market condi- 
tions. The loan value on a parity ba- 
sis for raw cotton will be maintained 
long after peace is established. Be- 
yond that, an uncertain outlook pre- 
vails, and manifestly it is a matter 
of vital consequence. 


New England 
Mill Situation 


COTTON MILLS of New England came 

into the new year with uncertain 
prospects, after a year of decline in 
production. The elements that con- 
tributed to a serious decline last year, 
including obstructive ¢eilings of the 
OPA and loss of skilled workers, were 
earried over into 1944. These were re- 
flected in the business of mills during 
the past month. 
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Keeping a weave shed at tip-top efficiency involves many 
details. Breakdowns like these slow down production and 
cost you money! 


. - « Broken cast iron beam heads. 
. « « Frazzled, split loom beam barrels. 
- « « Worn head gears, for both cam and crankshaft. 


. » « Loose-fitting beam locks. 


You can think of any number of other troublesome items 
to add to this list. Often small by themselves they add up 
to loss in efficiency and to impairment in the quality of 


goods. 


’ West Point Foundry and Machine Company can restore 


your weave shed to complete efficiency. Repairs of all 
kinds are available now. Broken cast iron beam heads can 
be replaced promptly. Or better still try our Etchison Steel 
Beam Heads for better performance and longer life. 


Check over your weave shed now and send us an order 
for the repairs you need. 


dvertisers, Please Mention : 
rving the Textile Industries—for JANUARY, 1944 











Some buyers of gray combed goods 
were reported in the middle of De 
cember as trying to look on the bright 
side and to belittle the quietness of 
trading. ‘There were hopes that the 
new year would bring more liberal 
offerings of mill goods éarly in the 
current year. Up to the time of writ- 
ing, however, they had little to give 
them confidence for such offerings in 
January. 4 
Millis of this district were finding 
no means of increasing output so as 
to meet increasing requirements of 
civilian trade. The chief basis of hope 
was from lessened demands of the gov- 
ernment, affording a corresponding 
gain for civilian trade on the prevail- 
ing volume. Possibly this adjustment 
by now is affording some consolation 
to the trade, although substantial gov- 


ernment orders remained to be filled . 


late in December of 1943. 


Prices and Costs 
Remain Out of Line 


Recently it was reported that back- 
logs of unfilled orders for cotton yarns 
were the smallest since early in the 
war, both because of manpower and 
OPA policies, Some easing of the situ- 
ation in workers seemed in sight, but 
this failed to promise expansion of 
output under the adverse relationships 
between costs and ceiling prices. It 
was said that a 10 per cent increase in 
ceilings on the average was needed for 
a fair basis. 

Mills of this district, essentially still 
a fine goods centre, are reported gen- 
erally to have been forced by the 
adamant attitude of OPA to convert 
their gray goods for sale in order to 
make a profit. Practically ali the 
combed-yarn cloth mills apparently 
have been unable to make a break- 
even price for their gray goods. 

Ceilings for most cotton goods have 
been frozen at levels as of May 4, 1942, 
whereas the item of most effect on 
costs—wages—was increased a few 
months later. Toward the end of 1943 
the northern mills were faced with a 
new demand from iabor for an increase 
in wage scales. Textile news columns 
indicated that the unions expected to 
achieve this advance possibly by Feb- 
ruary. Thus it appeared that prices 
and costs might be thrown more out 
of kilter. 


Mill Items of District 
Over Reeent Period 


Mill conditions in the important mill 

















promotions on a seniority basis. 

After the signing of an agreement 
between the Fall River Textile Manu- 
facturers Association and the Textile 
Workers Union of America (CIO) un- 
der an NLRB election result, three 
independent craft unions decided to 
“retire’ from the industry. They 
claimed that a “seniority” clause in 
the contract threatened rights which 
they had enjoyed for many years. The 
situation disturbed operations of the 
district as a whole. Bargaining rights 


as a eraft were asked. 


By a bill in equity, employees of the 
cloth room department of the Nasha- 
wena Mills, Inc., New Bedford, sought 


to enjoin the company and the CIO 


union from enforcing a closed shop 
agreement which would compel the 
plaintiffs to join the union or be dis- 
charged. The bill was dismissed. The 
NLRB had designated the defendant 
union as the bargaining agent, and a 
contract was signed with the company 
last June. 
Cotten Consumption 
Tells Mill Story 

Figures for November 1943 in cotton 
consumption br. New England mills 
emphasize the hampered operations 
from one cause or another. A survey 
of the trend since early 1942, moreover, 









‘gives a_ pretty good suggestion of how 


the OPA policies have contributed to 
the decline in mill production of the 
district, for the trend has been down- 
ward since the price regulation program 
reached the intense stage in April, 

Consumption of cotton for November 
was 81,791 bales. This was the smallest 
monthly figure since September, 1940. 
The industry of this district still is 
well above the pre-war rate. For ex- 
ample, consumption in June 1940 was 
down to 60,488 bales, and in September 
(under the Defense program) it has 
reached only 72,502 bales. 

In 1943, however, with WPB calling 
for sustained war-time operations, a 
serious decline from the war peak has 
been seen. The Defense period lifted 
consumption to 102,544 bales by Janu- 
ary, 1941. October 1941 realized 119,- 
387 bales (the high for recent years). 
Only one month of that year was under 
100,000. 

January-March, 1942, was the best 
quarter of the war, and April showed 
consumption of 118,846 bales: Then be- 
gan a dip, with 95,411 bales consumed 
in November, 1942. December was a 
shade over 100,000 bales. The year 
1948 opened with 95,957 bales in Janu- 
ary, exceeded since only by March with 
104,853 baies. 


“THE SITUATION” as Seen 


Aeross an Exeeutive’s Desk 


December 18, 1943 


The Tax Bill 


The following amendments to the 
General Tax Bill have been recom- 
mended by the Senate Finance Com- 
mittee : 

Social Security taxes would be con- 
tinued in 1944 at the current rate of one 
per cent each from employers and em- 
ployees, under a provision put into the 
tax bill by the committee. Receipts 
from these taxes are exceeding bene- 


. fit payments six to one. The commit- 


tee endorsed the House plan to in- 
crease the corporate excess profits rate 
to 95 per cent, retaining the existing 
80 per cent over-all corporation tax 
ceiling. The House proposal to require 
labor unions to make financial reports 
to the government was approved. 
Re-negotiations of war contracts 
\vould be forced to make allowances 
for federal taxes in determining ex- 
cessive profits, under an amendment to 
the re-negotiation law approved by the 


committee. The committee aiso adopt- . 
ed the House-approved amendment - 


giving companies whose contracts have 
been re-negotiated the privilege of a 





new determination by a court. 

Other important actions taken by 
the Senate Finance Committee in- 
clude: 

1. Approval of the House amend- 
ment exempting. contractors with an 
annual re-negotiable business of less 
than $500,000. The limit now is 
$100,000. 

2. Creation of an over-all policy 
board of six- members, one each from 
the five re-negotiating agencies and 
one from the War Production Board. 
The WPB was not included in the 
board as set up by the House, 

8. Acceptance, in general, of the 
House-written procedure for the re 
capture of excess profits, including the 
power to make unilateral determina- 
tions; annual re-negotiation returns by 
contractors; the requirement that 
price adjustment boards, on request, 
furnish a written statement of the 


basis for their determinations; and 


the power to make final closing agree- 
ments which may not be re-opened. 

4. Acceptance of House exemptions 
for natural deposits and agricultural 
products. The iatter was expanded to 
include “canned, bottled, packed or 
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A TIMELY SUGGESTION 


Look over your plant and see if you have any ceiling 
mounted motors driving lineshafts. 


If any of these are mounted on fixed centers with old 
fashioned belt take up install Rockwood pivoted motor 


bases. Do it now—and improve the performance of ALL 
the machines each shaft drives. 


HAVE YOU TRIED THESE BETTER LINESHAFT 
DRIVES? Rockwood ceiling type drive Bases are an engi- 
neering ideal for V-belt or flat belt drives. One man on a 
ladder can provide what little maintenance the motor or 


belt tightening MOTOR BASES 








drive will ever need. Belt alignment is easy—the installa- 
tion can be made quickly. Then, forever after, your ceiling 
mounted motor drives will be the least of your troubles. 
Belt replacement itself will be cut approximately in half. 


Machines driven from Rockwood Drive lineshafts oper- 
ate at more uniform speeds—produce more—do bettér 


work. MAKE THIS IMPROVEMENT NOW and secure its 
advantages for war time as well as for the peace to come. 


ROCKWOOD MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY, Indianapolis, Ind. 


HAVE YOU 
TRIED THES 


LINESHAFT 



















processed dairy products or any prod- 
uct the principal ingredient of which 
is a dairy product.” 

5. Adoption of a House provision 
permitting the departments to exempt 
contracts, in their discretion: when 
the original price can be determined 
with reasonable certainty; when com- 
petitive conditions exist; and .when, 
with re-negotiation suspended over a 
specified period, other conditions are 
adequate to prevent excessive profits. 

The mandatory exemption of stand- 
ard commercial articles probably is 
most far-reaching in its application to 
industry than any amendment yet 
adopted by a congressional body. The 
amendments carry a three-fold defi- 
nition of such articles, which says 
they include: those “identical in ev- 
ery material respect” with an article 
in general civilian, industrial or com- 
mercial use prior to January 1, 1940; 
articles similar to those sold as a com- 
petitive product, and made by more 
than one manufacturer, or having the 
same uses as a competitive product; 
and articles «nder price ceilings or 
which are sold for not more than the 
January 1, 1941, prices. 


Subsidies 

The: question of subsidies still re- 
mains a hotiy debated question, while 
wage increases continually appear, 
and inflation rears its head higher and 
higher. 

The stabilization program seems tot- 
tering under the pressure of blocs and 
politics. Eminent economic troubles 
are in the offing, unless some sensible 
and fair plan can be worked out. 

The Wall Street Journal, of Decem- 
ber 18th, commented on the subsidy 
situation as follows: 

“Seeing that the pending revenue 
measure is to give little or no help in 
warding off price inflation, and iearn- 
ing from OWI that the inflationary 
gap yawns ever more widely, the Ad- 
ministration unlimbered its heaviest 
guns in support of its food subsidy 
program. They gained no more ground 
than is dubiously represented by Sen- 
ator Taft's $700,000,000 compromise 
proposal, almost as distasteful to the 
farm bloc as the original billion dollar 
plan. Labor union support of subsidies 
is plainly weakened by the number of 
pending and imminent wage demands. 
Judge Byrnes, radio spearhead of the 
pro-subsidy forces, could not predict, 
much less guarantee, that passage of 
a subsidy measure would abate the 
wage drive, and it obviously would 
not end the struggle for higher farm 
product prices.” 

Commodity prices, particularly in 
grain, advanced vigorously last week, 
despite a favorable turn in winter 
wheat-belt weather and announced 


duty-free imports. Elevation of the 
ceiling price tor corn convinced the 
grain trade that the forthcoming ceil- 
ing on hard wheat would be well 
above the previous week’s market 
range. 

Committee action favoring a reso- 
lution which would divest the OPA of 
ail authority over food prices and con- 
fer it on a “food czar”, with boots on, 
Senate action to legalize a negotiated 
railroad wage advance over Stabiliza- 
tion Director Vinson’s head, and the 
Administration’s desperate effort to 
obtain subsidy funds show how near 
to complete wreckage the stabilization 
program has been brought. 


Study of War 
Property 


One of the questions greatly dis- 
turbing those who believe in the sys- 
tem of free enterprise as being essen- 
tial to the future welfare of this na- 
tion is the attitude or disposition the 
government will assume with refer- 
ence to its gigantic properties after the 
war. The answer will havea very sig- 
nificant influence on postwar planning. 
For that reason. the Congress is be- 
ginning to delve into the subject in an 
effort to find a reasonable answer. 

The Senate has passed and sent to 
the House a resolution dealing with 
the eventuai disposition of upwards of 
$75,000,000,000 worth of war materials, 
machinery and factories. Sponsored by 
Senator Murray (Dem., Mont.), the 
resolution calls upon President Roose- 
velt to direct federal agencies to pro- 
vide within three months the first of a 
series of studies of: 

1. The types, quantities, cost, loca- 
tions and custody of war materials, 
real estate and other property owned 
or controlled by the government which, 
now or later, will not be needed for 
war purposes. 

2. The adequacy of current records 
and inventory controls to keep Con- 
gress and the executive informed. 

3. Modifications that may be neces- 
sary to make such information readily 
availiable. 

The Senate acted on a recommenda- 
tion of its Military Committee which 
warned that Congress is faced with es- 
tablishing a national policy on “how 
this tremendous amount of govern- 
ment property is to be used.” 

“At the present moment,” the com- 
mittee reported, “the inventory control 
methods of the various war agencies 
are inadequate to give a full, current 
picture of the types and amounts of 
property owned by the government. 


Monetary Stabilization 

The next big international confer- 
ence to be held in this country will 
deal with world finance. Forty-four 





nations are expected to send delegates. 
These will include not only the finan- 
cialetheorists who have worked out 
monetary stabilization and world bank 
plans, but also diplomats to whip them 
into a unified, politically practical 
scheme and to sell it to the home folks. 

January will be the month for the 
pow-wow, according to some govern- 
ment officials. Some foreign represent- 
atives here think. they cannot get 
ready for it so soon. It will probably 
be held in some small city not far from 
the capital, as were the two previous 
assemblies on food and relief. Appar- 
ently conventions of the nations are. 
becoming more frequent as the war 
nears a climax. —. 

Many financiers and authorities on 
monetary problems in this country 
feel that such a conference is prema- 
ture. In an emergency such.as this, 
only temporary or expedient measures 
can be adopted. Plans for handling in- 
ternational exchange and monetary 
problems which will be adequate for 
the postwar emergency have already 
been projected and considered suffi- 
cient. There are at present too many 
unknown and unrevealable problems 
for any conference to arrive at a_per- 
manent policy. An attempt to do so 
now might create situations* which 
would greatly interfere with proper 
consideration of the problems at the 
time when all facts and conditions 
can be discussed. 

There is still a background of secret 
diplomacy which cannot be brought 
into the open. The international mon- 
etary situation is far-reaching in its 
influence on postwar plans, hence it 
must be handied with care. 


Termination Policies 


While the Army, the Navy and the 
Maritime Commission, together with 
many industrial committees, have been 
trying to work out a fair and just 
“contract termination clause,” another 
factor, fhe Baruch Committee, under 
the guidance of Mr. John Hancock, has 
entered as the final welding factor of 
ideas and policies. All of these agen- 
cies hope to have ready at an early 
date some definite policy decling with 
this important and vital problem. 

In the meantime, it is understood 
that the War Department is planning 
a three-point program to secure uni- 
form termination policies throughout 
the country. The program to be fol- 
lowed is: 

1. Speciat contract termination 
branches will be established in Army 
districts throughout the nation. While 
the branches will not go so far as to 
attempt a consolidation of the activi- 
ties of the different Army services, 
uniform policies will be insured as a 
result of an aggressive program of of- 
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q* the textile industry / 
today, there are a lot of/ 


rumors that Armstrong has am 
developed a remarkable ‘a 
new roll covering. We're _ ’ 
publishing this statement 
to tell you the facts. 

The rumors say it’s a cot made of cork com- 
bined with synthetic rubber. That’s true. 
We’ve been making cork cots for twenty- 
eight years . . . and Accotex (synthetic rub- 
ber) Cots for nine years. We’ve found that 
cork drafts better, while synthetic rubber 


promises a longer service life. So it was only 


- natural that we should develop a cot offering 


both advantages. 
The rumors say, further, that some mills 
are already using our new cot on a limited 


production basis . . . and that these mills 





report it has spinning 
properties far superior to 
those of any synthetic roll 
covering now in general 
use. That’s true also. 

If these were normal 
times, or if we were willing 
to use one of the less restricted kinds of syn- 
thetic rubber, right now we'd be producing 
cork-and-synthetic-rubber cots by the mil- 
lions. But there is only one kind of syn- 
thetic rubber that does the job right—and, 
today, most of it is needed in vital war equip- 
ment. Hence our current production of the 
new cots is limited. For this reason, you may 
not be able to get prompt delivery of as many 
of them as you would like to have. 

Just as soon as these cots become available 
in unlimited quantities, we will let you know. 


ARMSTRONG CORK COMPANY 


TEXTILE PRODUCTS SECTION ® LANCASTER, PENNSYLVANIA 
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- ficer training. 

2. Officer training schools for con- 
tract termination will be conducted, 
also on a nationwide basis: The officer 
training schools will aim to assure 
that interpretations given Army pro- 
curement regulations throughout the 
country will not result in widely dif- 
fering treatment of war contractors. 
Initial sessions will be held in Wash- 
ington, probably as early as the first 
of the year. Later on, war contractors 
themselves may be able to participate. 

3. The function of the new merger 
represented by the Army Readjust- 
ment Division—which grew out of the 
former contract termination branch of 
the Army Purchases Division and the 
Redistribution and Salvage’ Branches 
in the Production Division—wili be to 
provide uniform interpretations of 
War. Department regulations govern- 
ing the termination of contracts and 
the redistribution of government- 
owned surpluses arising out of termi- 
nation. 


Preduction Still a Problem 


Production continues to be a prob- 
jem, There are several very evident 
causes, one of which is the attitude of 
OPA on price ceilings. It is a well 
known fact that costs of manufactur- 
ing have risen considerably. The wear 
of machinery, the working hours of 
labor, the price of cotton and the ever 
unannounced increases in wages, made 
necessary by various wage adjust- 
ments, have contributed to the rise. At 
present prices, many of the products 
needed cannot be produced. 

Another question which is disturb- 
ing and demoralizing is the uncertain- 
ty involved in contract re-negotiation 
and contract termination, resulting in 
a cautious and restraining influence 
in the production field. The plants are 
depreciating- rapidly, and the govern- 
ment cannot be persuaded that the 
milis will need large amounts of capi- 
tal reserve for repairs and repilace- 
ments. 

Our postwar planners say that pro- 
duction will have to be increased 25 
per cent in the postwar period to ab- 
sorb unemployment. The textile mills 
will not have sufficient funds to re 
pair and replace present machinery, 
under the reconversion program, to 
meet such demands. 

The postwar disposal of government 
properties has a direct bearing on pro- 
duction, because no one wants to have 
a large supply of goods on hand and 
meet a gigantic competitor in the form 
of the government. 

Labor’s enthusiasm has let down in 
many places. The national fever of 
wage demands seems sweeping all sec- 
tions and classes. This has been aug- 
mented by the settlement of the coal 





wage dispute, the attitude of Congress 
on the railroad demands and the agi- 
tation of ill-advised labor leaders and 
others. 

The entire stabilization policy seems 
so wobbly that all are fearful of its 
final resuits, and everyone is seeking 
self-security. The miils want to meet 
their expectations, but they feel that 
in the important work they are doing 
they should be given some fair consid- 
eration and be allowed to work in an 
atmosphere of reasonable certainty. 


American Bleod 

During the latter part of November, 
the War Department issued a state- 
ment which is rather depressing and 
foreboding in its statistical summary. 
The statistics given were: Dead, 
27,418; wounded, 38,160; missing, 
83,416; prisoners, 27,642—a total of 
126,699. 

Over a long period of war these fig- 
ures are relatively not so distressing, 
save to those families who are in- 
volved. But we must consider that we 
have oniy recently reached the actual 
battie lines. We have been fighting on 
the periphery. 

In the battle for Tarawa in the Gil- 
berts, on one square mile of territory, 
the Marines lost 1,026 killed and_ 2,557 
wounded. This was a warning of the 
furious battles to come. From now on 
we will make our heaviest contribu- 
tion in blood. China has paid and is 
paying; England has paid and is pay- 
ing. The time has come for American 
boys to hit the heavy going, and it 
will be costly. 

It has been reported that out of ev- 
ery hundred fighters who will make 
new invasions, seventy-five will be 
American boys. This nation must 
arouse itself and steel itself to the 
needs of the present hour. The war is 
not over. Some of the bloodiest bat- 
tles remain to be fought. The strain is 
terrible. The wreckage of human life 
will be terrible. As our boys return, 
we will realize the awful toll of war. 
Many will return maimed and shell- 
shocked. Thousands will never return. 
The trend of casualties is upward. 
Strikes and labor disputes, greed and 
conflict at home should be considered 
disgraceful and highly unpatriotic in 
view of the prospects we face. 

Even though science plays a greater 
part in this war than in World War 
I, proportionately more men will be 
killed outright in this war. From 80 
to 85 per cent of the casualties are 
caused by the explosions of shelis or 
bombs rather than from rifle fire. 

It is reported that more of the 
wounded men will recover, due to 
science and medical skill and military 
practices. Fewer will be crippled but 
more will become mental casualties. 


Wages vs. Living Cests 


A reliable survey of the earnings of 
all industrial workers shows that, from 
September 1942, (the base at which 
prices and wages were to be stabilized 
under the Price Control Act of Oc- 
tober 2, 1942), to September 1943: 

The cost of living index increased 
5 per cent. 

Weekly earnings increased 17 per 
cent. 

Hourly earnings increased 11 per 
cent. 

From January 1941 (the base month 
of the War Labor Board’s “Little Steel” 
hourly wage formula) to September 
1948 : 

The cost of living index increased 
23 per cent. : 

Weekly earnings increased 66 pe 
cent. 

Hourly earnings increased 45 per 
cent. 

From August 1939 (the last month 
before the outbreak of the European 
war) to September 1943: 

The cost of living index increased 
26 per cent. 

Weekly earnings increased 37 per 
cent. 

Hourly earnings increased 59 per 
cent. 

It can be seen that millions of us 
are far out in front of the increased 
cost of living. Claims that living costs 
have gone up faster than income would 
be hard to prove. 


Cairo and Teheran 

Ernest K. Lindley, in Newsweek, De- 
cember 13, says that seven points stand 
out as hopeful-news from the declara- 
tions of the Cairo and Teheran Con- 
ferences : 

1. Complete accord among the Big 
Three of the European war as to “the 
scope and timing” of military opera- 
tions. 

2. The unqualified declaration that 
the Big Three, in the war against Ger- 
many, intend to make “an enduring 
peace” which will banish war for 
“many generations.” 

3. Recognition by the Big Three that 
an enduring peace must be one which 
commands the good will of “the over- 
whelming masses of the peoples of the 
world.” ? 

4, The proclamation that every na- 
tion must be free to enjoy its own in- 
dependence under a government of its 
own choosing.  .- 

_ §. Dismemberment of the Japanese 
Empire, returning Japan geographical- 
ly to its pre-1895 island limit. 

6. Elevation of China to one of the 
four great powers. 

7. Recognition of the sovereignty 
and territorial integrity of Iran, in 
accordance with the Atlantic Charter. 
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That’s a big bomber nose in the corrugated box. It’s a mighty 
important piece of war goods, and its safe delivery stresses the vital 
role, war-time packaging is playing. Yes, on the unbroken chain of 
production, packaging and safe arrival depends the welfare of our 
armed forces. 

Techniques developed in the engineering of war-time packages, 
that carry every type of war supplies to world-wide destinations, are 
carefully studied by H & D Package Engineers so that every possible 
packaging improvement will be in readiness for your post-war re- 
quirements. 

-Tomorrow’s shipments will profit by today’s packaging de- 
velopments. Now is the time to plan post-war packaging. Rugged, 
dependable H & D corrugated boxes, designed by the authority on 
packaging, are the answer to shipshape, undamaged deliveriesLet 
H & D Package Engineers help you with your plans for post-war 
packages that protect and promote the product, _ 


1F YOU CAN'T BUY TWO WAR BONDS PER MONTH—BUY ONE! 


For postwar 


dvertisers, Please Mention 
"COTTON Serving the Textile Industries—for JANUARY, 1944. - 
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TELLS HOW 
TO SPECIFY 
CORRUGATED BOXES 





“Little Packaging Library” booklet, ‘“‘How To 
Specify Corrugated Boxes.” 

This booklet as well as the 7 others that 
comprise the H & D “Little Packaging Library” 
can be had by writing The Hinde & Dauch 
Paper Company, Executive Offices, 4472 De- 
catur Street, Sandusky, Ohio. 


FACTORIES in Baltimore @ Boston ® Buffalo 
Chicago ® Cleveland ®@ Detroit © Gloucester, N. J. 
Hoboken ® Kansas City © Lenoir, N. C. © Montreal 
Richmond ®@ St. Louis ® Sandusky, Ohio © Toronto 


COPYRIGHY 1944-THE HINDE 6 DAUCH PAPER CO. 





Aachaying..telir see HINDE & DAUCH 


AUTHORITY ON PACKAGING... CORRUGATED SHIPPING BOXES 
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At the thirty-second National Safety 
Congress, held in Chicago in November, 
each of the 20-odd membership sections 
of the National Safety Council elected 
their new officers for 1943-44. Among 
those elected to the executive commit- 
tee of the textile section were: John 
J. Burger, secretary, safety committee, 
W. J. Dickey & Sons, Inec., Oella, Md., 
as general chairman; David Z. Walley, 
personnel and safety director, Peerless 
Woolen Mills, Rossville, Ga., as vice- 
chairman; E. G. Padgett, director of 
safety, N. C. Industrial Commission, 
Raleigh, N. C., as secretary and news 
letter editor; and H,.B. Williams, safe- 
ty engineer, Marshall Field & Oo., 
Spray, N. C., as engineering and safe 


practices pamphlet committee chair- 
man, 


Sale has been announced of the Ne- 
masket Mills, Taunton, Mass., by Hoo- 
sac Mills Corporation to American As- 
sociates, Inc., but since the former com- 
pany is in equity receivership, consum- 
mation of the sale is subject to approv- 
al of the United States District Court 
at Boston. Until consummation, all in- 
come of Nemasket is being held in es- 
crow. Royal Liitle, president of At- 
lantic Rayon Corporation, whose integ- 
ration program was described in the 
August 1948 issue of Corton, is also 
president and majority owner of Ameri- 
can Associates, Inc. This company will 
continue to manufacture cotton .and 
spun-rayon yarns, and Atlantic Rayon 
Corp. will continue as their selling 
agents. 


A total of $180,000 was realized at ~ 


the recent auction sale of printing and 
finishing machinery, and miscellaneous 
equipment, of the Arnold Print Works, 
North Adams, Mass. Among the suc- 
cessful bidders were: Consolidated 
Products Co. and Republic Textile Ma- 
chinery Co., of New York; James E. 
Fitzgerald, of Fall River, Mass.; J. L. 
Stifel,, Wheeling, West Virginia; Mill- 
burn Mills, Quidnick, R. I.; Plymouth 
Finishing Co., Fall River; Oneida 
Bleachery, New York Mills, N. Y.; 
Ahern Textile Machinery Co., Norwich, 
Conn.; and Exeter Mfg. Co., Exeter, 
N. .H. 


It has been reported at Clemson, 8. 
C., that a $2,000,000 rayon tire cord 
plant will be erected near there and 
that the War Production Board has 
approved plans for the construction. 
The announcement was made by Olin 
Johnston, governor of South Carolina, 
after conference with Denald Nelson, 
head of WPB. No details are: imme- 
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diately available, but it is expected 
that work will proceed at an early 
date. , 


Celanese Corporation of America, 
Inc., 180 Madison Ave., New York City, 
has announced plans for the erection 
of a new plant:at Bishop, Texas, near 
Corpus Christi, for the manufacture of 
acetic acid, acetone, methanol, formai- 
dehyde and other chemicals. Covering 
300 acres of ground and costing in the 
neighborhood of $5,000,000, the Texas 
project will give Celanese Corp. of 
America its eighth plant. 


By the purchase of the former Bige- 
low-Hartford Carpet mill building, 
containing approximately 150,000 square 
feet of floor space, the Biackstone 
Piush Mills, Clinton, Mass., have more 
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ton waist are practical for VU. 


than doubled their capacity in the 
production of furniture fabrics and 
ladies’ cloakings. New machinery has 
been installed, and a power plant, serv- 
ing this group of mills, has been pur- 
chased. : 


North American Rayon Corporation 
will expand their viscose rayon yarn 
plant at Elizabethton, Tenn., including 
additions to present production build- 
ings and installation of equipment to 
increase capacity of high tenacity ray- 
on yarn, for tire cord manufacture, by 
5,000,000 pounds per year. The proj- 
ect, carrying a priority rating, is re- 
ported to start at once. 


For post-war construction, Charles T. 
Stowe, secretary-treasurer of Belmont 


Hosiery Mills, Belmont, N. C., has an- 


nounced that a new women’s fine 
gauge, seamless nylon hosiery plant 
will be built at Belmont as soon as 
conditions permit. Orders for machin- 
ery, to be delivered as early as pos- 
sible, have been placed. 


The five-story mill building in Cov- 
entry, R. I., known as the upper Quid- 
nick mill, has been purchased by Mill- 
burn Mills, Inc., makers of camouflage 
netting and gauzes for the government. 
The structure, which is almost 100 
years old, will be repaired and used for 
storage purposes. 


Airdale Worsted Mills, Woonsocket, 
R. I., recently purchased the Lippitt 
Woolen Co. mill in that city and are 
consolidating the weaving operations 
with the Airdale mills, while the spin- 
ning facilities will be maintained as 
one unit in the former Lippitt mill. 


Tubize Rayon Corporation, 2 Park 
Avenue, New York City, have an- 
nounced that their company name has 
been changed from Tubize Chatillon 


“Corporation. Their plants are located 


at Rome, Ga., and Hopewell, Va. The 
plant at Rome manufactures viscose 
and acetate rayon yarns. 


Tolar, Hart & Holt Mills, Fayette- 
ville, N. C., manufacturers of cotton 
yarns, have preliminary plans in prog- 
ress for a post-war expansion and im- 
provement program to provide addition- 
al facilities for larger output. 


Putnam Worsted Mills, Putnam, 
Conn., recently installed a new dyeing 
department. The equipment includes 
a dyeing and scouring kettle which is 
capable’ of handling 16 pieces at one 
time. 


Quisset Mili, New Bedford, Mass., 
will be sold to Jacob Ziskind, of Fall 
River, provided stockholders represent- 
ing 95 per cent of the outstanding 
shares accept his offer of $105 per 
share. 
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ba is the most intimate view of cotton you ever saw. 


Many of the tiny particles you see here at 100,000 times 
their actual size, really measure about 1/200th of a micron, 


or 1/5,000,000 of an inch in width. . 
They are probably individual molecules, the first cellulose a: ek aaiieaial elles : 
molecules ever photographed. mature cotton fibres were | 


sooked 15 hours in concen- 
trated NCI at 0°C., washed, 


A few years ago micrographs of anything smaller than 
1/10th of a micron, or 1/250,000 of an inch, were com- 
pletely beyond the realm of possibility. Now objects as 
small as these molecular-size bits of cellulose are photo- 
gtaphed almost as a matter of course with the electron 
microscope at Monsanto’s Central Research Laboratories. 


So what does this mean to a busy, practical textile man? 
It means this: 


With new research tools like the electron microscope, the 
chemical and textile industries together are learning im- 
portant new lessons about the fundamental nature of textile 
fibres — which lead, in turn, to important new lessons in 





rubbed in mortar with dis- 
tHled water, then a drop of 
suspension was evaporated 
on collodion membrane. ¢ 





These X-ray diagrams of 
treated and untreated (be- 
low} fibres show substantially 
same degree of preferred 
orientation. Ordinary micro- 
scope revealed that fibres 
were still intact but swollen 
to about twice normal size. 














how to produce better fabrics cheaper. 
With specialists like the skilled and highly trained electron 

















microscopist who took this micrograph to back them up, ee 
the practical textile technicians who direct Monsanto’s b* | 
technical service to textile customers are better equipped to | - When rubbed, however, | 
serve you mote effectively. MONSANTO CHEMICAL COMPANY. Sececuiente’ duced wee | 
Divisions co-operating in Monsanto textile research and service: — spent — Hl 
Merrimac Division, Boston, Plastics Division, | ‘ghanten! sttencth «but net | 
Springfield, Mass., and Organic and Phosphate 8 . enough to disintegrate ) 
Divisions, St. Louis. Address inquiries to ae ee | 
Merrimac Division. Pe scillcaeel ad | 
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a\y »s TEATILE SLANE 
witha TEA KE @&EAN 


Archie Chandler, vice-president of 
the American Pulley Company, Phil- 
adelphia, has announced his retire- 
ment from active sales m»:agement 
of the company. He will continue 
as vice-president but will return to 
his former home in San Francisco, 
where he will direct the company’s 
sales and service on the west coast. 
Frank E. Brown, for 15 years assist- 
ant sales manager, has n named 
to succeed Mr. Chandler as general 
sales manager. 


bie a soy ag Koad care Sander- 
son MacGregor to be general manag- 
er of the electrochemicals depart- 
ment of E. I. du Pent de Nemours 
and Company has been announced 
by the company. The appointment 
became effective January 1, when 
Mr. MacGregor, assistant general 
manager of the department since 
February 1942, succeeded Dr. E. A. 
Rykenboer, who has retired because 
of ill health. 


Fairbanks, Morse & Co., Chicago, 
has announced the promotion of O. 
OQ. Lewis, formerly branch manager 
in Atlanta, Ga., to the position of 
assistant general sales manager of 
the company in Chicago. G. N. Van 
Epps, formerly manager of the Diesel 
department, Chicago branch, has 
succeeded Mr. Lewis as branch 
manager in Atlanta. 


J. E. Sirrine & Company, Green- 
ville, S. C., has announced the with- 
drawal of John A. McPherson from 
the partnership. 


The New York headquarters for 
Kaumagraph Company, whose plant 
and general offices are in Wilming- 
ton, Del., were moved to room 
4022-23, Empire State Building, on 
December 1.. The move was made 
as a service to their New York cus- 
tomers and to those from other sec- 
tions while in New York. 


The Emmons Loom Harness Com- 
pany, Lawrence, Mass., manufactur- 
ers of reeds, heddles and other har- 
ness equipment, has anpereten Con- 
—_! tenet “> i sy ee 
agen r. is loca Lima, 
P., O. Box 2288. 


McFalis - Houren Manufacturing 
Company, 1 West Franklin Ave., 
Gastonia, N. C., has been 
as a new company by Fred Me- 
Falls = — 7. ane The pe. 
pany sell recently developed an 
newly patented textile machinery 
and expects to have its own manu- 
facturing facilities in the near fu- 
ture. e principal product will be 
the new model Day lease machine, 
used in warping operations. 


Completion of the largest chlorine 
plant ever built as a single unit east 
of the <I oy River has been 
announced by 


lumbia Chemical 
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Division, Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co., 
operators, and the H. K. Gerguson 
Co., engineers and builders. Located 
at Natrium. W. Va., and financed by 
Defense Plant Corporation, the plant 
will manufacture, in addition to 
chlorine, caustic soda as a co-prod- 
uct. The new plant is located on 
the Ohio River, about 35 miles be- 
low Wheeling, and is adjacent to one 
of the rich salt veins in that area, 
salt being one of the basic raw ma- 
terials. 


The Gerrard Company, Inc., 2915 
West 47th St., fll., is now 


known as Gerrard 1 Strapping 
Company. The change in name was 
to better identify organization 


with the product it manufactures and 
distributes. 


C. H. Patrick has established, with 
headquarters at Salisbury, N. C., a 
sales and technical service to the tex- 
tile industry, 
specializing in 
the bleaching, 
dyeing and fin- 
ishing fields. His 
address is P. O. 
Box 300, Salis- 
bury, N. C. It 
has just been an- 
nounced that 
Mr. Patrick will 
represent the 
Pabst Sales Com- 

ny as broker 
in the sale of 
Exsize in the 
southern and 
southeastern states. 

Until recently, Mr. Patrick was su- 
perintendent of the North Carolina 
Finishing Company at Salisbury, N. 
C., and previously held a similar po- 
sition with Union Bleachery, Green- 
ville, S. C., for a number of years. 


Dr. Donald Price, technical direc- 
tor, Organic Research Laboratory, 
National Oil Products Co., Harrison, 
N. J., addressed the western Mary- 
land section of the American Chemi- 
cal Society at the Algonquin Hotel 
Cumberland, Md., on the evening of 
November 12, his subject being, re 
Chemistry of Surface Active Agents”. 
Some fifty members and guests at- 
tended the meeting, at which Dr. R. 
W. Work, Celanese Corporation of 
America and chairman of the section, 
presided. 


Patrick 
Mr. 
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A Review of the 
Cotton Waste Market 


Boston, December 18, 1943 


THOUGH COTTON wastes are not sell- 

ing very freely, the aggregate vol- 
ume is enough to keep prices from 
easing off. It is nevertheless more dif- 
ficult for dealers to secure top rates 
even on the best peeler wastes. Lack of 
offerings restricts the market turnover. 
The stock situation is favorable to sell- 
ers because the output of wastes has 
been on the decline for several months, 
while the absorption of wastes has been 
in steady routine though far below the 
peacetime rates. Prices were without 
change during the time that spot cotton 
had a break to 19.80 cents. 

Cotton wastes are textile commodi- 
ties which are not exactly strategic 
materials. Supplies are plentiful, and, 
taking the country as a whole, seem 
well ahead of any likely immediate ab- 
sorption. Dealers here are not loaded 
with materials, and, in their long ex- 
perience, have learned how to let the 
mill carry the bag without resultant 
friction. Prevailing moderate demand 
seems about sufficient to take up avail- 
able offerings, though it may be noted 
that there is a growing consumer re- 
sistance to high prices. 

Most types of wastes are running into 
a tight position because of lessened 
output. However, sufficient sales have 
been made, and the demand for spot 
material is sufficient to keep the mar- 
ket firm.- Ali the thread wastes are 
on a new high level for the year be- 
cause of scarcity of supplies and con- 
tinued good demand. In general, it is 
predicted by leading dealers here that 
current waste prices will be main- 
tained for at least 60 days. White cop 
and spooler is at a new high of 7.50- 
7.75 cents: white threads for machin- 
ing, 7.0-7.25; colored threads for ma- 
chining are on a new high asking price 
of 4.50-6.00 cents. 

Peeler spinners and peeler rovings 
are in very short supply, and prices 
on both types of wastes are tending 
upward. In Pima comber, a little 
business is being done at 13.00-13.50 
cents, while peeler comber is firm at 
13.50-13.75 cents, 

Upland strips are steady, though not 
meeting much interest. The selling 
range is from 10.00 to 12.00 cents. Sak 
strip is in request from thread manu- 
facturers at from 19.00 to 21.00 cents. 
Mattress and upholstery stocks are in 
occasional call and there is some ten- 
dency for these materials to accumu- 
late in dealers’ hands. Some interest 
is noted from the woolen mills in comb- 
er and soiled cards. 

Business, as the end of the year ap- 
proaches, is about at the low point of 
1948: and, as inventories are being 
taken by consumers, there is little ex- 
pectation of any orders of importance 
being placed. Dealers are confident of 
the soundness of their. position and 
state that wanted wastes will end the 
year at the peak. However, at time 
of writing, there is no particular inter- 
est in any type of stock, though sales 
of peeler strips and peeler comber 
eéntinie at good prices. Traders in 





the market. here dre doing a minimum 


daily business and are apparently rec- 
onciled to a restricted routine market 
for the balance of the year. 
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Yes! All of those stars mark the Stainless 
Steel items, used in this modern dye house, which 
can be purchased from one source—the "Specialists 











: gee in Stainless Steel." 


@ ALSO—we have a heat treating department for the Surface 
Hardening of stainless steel parts, such as thread guides, trum- 
pets, tensions, etc. Surface Hardened stainless steel parts have 


: \ | a hardness equivalent to 1100 Brinnell and maximum obtainable 
\ Sats =o welts us for further details. 
wee «INDUSTRIAL STEELS, INC. 


‘*Specialists in Stainless’’ 


< 050 BENT STREET moTtitate"fo00 
CAMBRIDGE, MASS. Caimbridve 547 
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New Orleans, December 15, 1943 


DURING THE LATTER part of No- 

vember, the cotton market was 
under pressure from liquidation, hedg- 
es and short selling induced largely by 
international rumors of possible early 
ending of hostilities in Europe. Uncer- 
tainty over the outcome of anti-sub- 
sidy legislation in Washington and 
lack of demand for notices of tender 
on December contracts were other un- 
settling factors. During this period, 
considerable quantities of cotton pre- 
viously carried open were hedged. This 


COVISIENT 


qpen Cte 


COTTON 
VARKETE 





added to the pressure from speculative. to December 1 totaled 10,559,989 run- 
ning bales. 


sources. These developments aiso 
tended to restrict buying. As a result 
of this combination of events, cotton 
sold down to the lowest levels of the 
season. 

The market reversed its course early 
in December and has since recovered 
most of the loss. The change in the 
market was brought about by the Cairo 
and Teheran conferences, which ended 
talk of an early peace; passage of an 
anti-subsidy bill in the house by over 
a two-thirds majority; large movement 
into the loan; and liquidation of De- 
cember 


The latest figures from the CCC 
show that 2,134,462 bales of the 1943 
crop have already gone into the loan 
and general expectation is that over 
4,000,000 bales will eventually go into 
it unless the price rises high enough to 
check the movement. In addition to 
this cotton, the CCC owns 2,300,000 
bales, outright, which have been with- 
drawn from sale and which it cannot 
sell under parity (20.71), according 
to existing laws. It also has loans on 
2,731,000 bales of previous crops which 
can only be withdrawn through the sale 
of certificates owned by farmers. (‘The 
CCC announced on the 16th that it will 
sell its stocks, but raised the price for 
15/16-inch at B mill points from 21.75— 
the former price—to 21.95.) 

The Government’s final estimate of 
the crop was 11,478,000 bales of 500 
pounds gross weight. This compares 
with 12,824,000 in 1942. The acreage 
harvested amounted to 21,874,000 com- 
pared with 22,602,000 iast year. The 
yield per acre was 252 pounds, com- 
pared with 272.4 last year. Ginnings 


The New York Cotton Exchange serv- 


_ice estimates the crop at 11,225,000 
‘running bales and the carry-over of 


“free” cotton from the previous crop 
at 5,538,000 bales. These figures in- 
dicate “free” stocks amounting to 16,- 
763,000 bales, which will theoretically 
be available for domestic consumption 
and exports this season. However, this 
stock is being steadily reduced by move- 
ment into the loan. If 4,000,000 baies 
go into the loan, as expected, the free 
supply will be reduced to around 12,- 
700,000 bales. The New York Cotton 
Exchange service predicts consumption 
this season of 10,350,000 bales of Amer- 
ican cotton, compared with 10,930,000 
in the previous season. It is also be- 
lieved likely that exports of “free” 
cotton will reach last season’s record 
of 1,000,000 bales, if they do not ex- 


ceed that figure. In addition, the gov- 


ernment is to export consid- 
erable cotton now owned by the COC. 
Last season the lend-lease program took 
550,000 bales from CCC stocks for ex- 
port and other purposes. 

As this is written, the progress of 
anti-subsidy legislation in Congress has 
been slowed down, if not actually 
stalled, by efforts of administration 
leaders to effect a compromise which 
will permit the payment of subsidies 
on a few food products. The farm 
bloc is opposing such efforts, but un- 
certainty as to whether or not Congress 
can muster enough votes to pass an 
anti-subsidy bill over a veto is counted 
on by administration leaders as a wea- 
pon which may eventually force a com- 
promise. The life of the CCC, which 
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CENSUS REPORT OF COTTON CONSUMED AND STOCKS 











Season 
858,818 912,920 
846,209 978,096 
8,419,391 8,770,658 
754,684 791,97 
2,991,594 8,262,966 
81,79 95,41 
384,484 408,741 
22,3388 25,586 
98,818 108,946 
2,888,772 2,409,818 
2,560,578 $2,867,733 
2,105,054 2,049,592 
224,085 295,944 
59,688 68,777 


12,936,875 18,642,209 
12,264,882 12,651,558 
12,730,757 18,868,499 
190,217 267,686 
16,401 16,074 


$85 sheresss 
17/454,044 
620,826 
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makes loans on farm products, is also 
at stake. The corporate existence of 
the CCC expires December 31; its 
charter and powers will have to be 
renewed in order to enable it to func- 
tion after that date. 

The principal sustaining influences, 
as this is written, are expectations of 
tight conditions in spots as a result of 
the heavy movement into the loan and 
probability of a general rise in prices 
as a result of inflationary develop- 
ments, unless the administration ob- 


‘tains the legislation which it: wants. 


‘However, there is a large element in 
the trade which believes that infla- 


constitute almost the entire amount in 
and out of the loan and w 
available for the remainder of the 
son, total only 12,936,375 bales and are 
705,934 smaller than a year ago. The 
census report is given in detail in the 
table in another column. 


sonata pmeonreene 
“Multiple Management” 


William P. Jacobs, president, Jacobs’ 
Press, Clinton, 8S. C., has announced 
the publication of Multiple Manage- 
ment, a volume of the new philosophy 
of management as described by the 
title. 

The philosophy of “multiple manage- 
ment” was originated by ©. P. McCor- 
mick, president, McCormick and Com- 
pany, Baltimore, Md., according to Mr. 
Jacobs. Although this philosophy may 
not be completely applicable to every 
industrial organization, it is reported 
to be adjustabie. 
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New Publications of 
Textile Interest 


Bristol Com . Waterbury, Conn. A 
ae ‘ Tecan Manual’ ’, Bulle- 


tin P12 data th 
por ng a of amseneiee, 
wells, and lead wire; thermocou- 









The American ree ©. t. 162, 4200 
Wissahickon A Philadelphia 29, Pa. ‘‘New 
Econ-O-Matic Drive Handbook’’, a 70- 






volume ) the automa 
control feature of their 
drives. The book es complete 
and flat-belt drive sel tables, specifica- 
tions, and installing 

General Electric Electronics Dept., 
Schenectady, N. Y. Beiletin i describ- 
ing their vacuum switches, which employ 
features involving electronic tubes. 

Leeds and Northrup 4984 Stenton Ave., 

44, Pa. ‘‘Micromax pH - 


ers’’, Oat. N-96(1), a catalog describing an 
equipment which consists of two elements: a 
glass-electrode assembly and a ‘‘Micromax’’ 


The Yale and Towne Mfg. Co., 4530 Ta- 







_cony Philadel Pa. *‘Modern Materi- 


als | ery’’, a booklet contain- 
ing information on recommended handling 
with their type of handling mac : 
with illustrations showing the equip- 
ment in use in many businesses. 
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ALL SIZES AND MAKES OF PICKER 
SCREENS ARE CARRIED IN STOCK 
FOR IMMEDIATE SHIPMENT 


When Writing Advertisers, Please Men 


During all the years Jenkins has served the textile in- 
dustry . . thirty-one to be exact . . . the prompt re- 
building of spinning cylinders, picker and card screens 
has been one of the company’s outstanding services. 


Now that maximum production is vital, more and 
more mills are finding Jenkins Service the solution to 
full war-time speed. 


When you need prompt rebuilding work, remember 
that Jenkins is well-equipped by experience to give 
you unequalled service . . and highest quality work- 
manship. 


JENKINS 
METAL SHOP 


GASTONIA, NORTH CAROLINA 
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Treatment for Rayon 
Hosiery Yarns 


For the treatment of high-twist ray- 
on hosiery yarns, The National Oil 
Products Co., Harrison, N. J., has an- 
nounced the development of “Nopco 
Hosiery Treatment No. 2” for viscose 
and Bemberg yarns. The new treat- 
ment is a method of soaking the yarn, 
previous to throwing, with water emul- 
sified synthetic waxes, and it is re- 
ported that it may be used on all types 
of rayon hosiery yarns, regardless of 
manufacture, denier, or pre-treatment. 


* 
Continuous Process 
Range 


Based on its experience with fin- 
ishing ranges in the textile industry, 
the H. W. Butterworth & Sons Com- 
pany, Philadelphia, Pa., has designed 
and built a continuous process range 
to impregnate rayon tire cord with la- 
tex rubber solution. 

It is reported that one of the largest 
tire manufacturers in America has 
been operating this machine at a speed 
of more than 25 yards per minute, with 
a considerable saving in floor space. 

The instailation uses the padding 


technique of immersion in latex, squeez- 
ing between rollers and drying on cans, 


Ataking care that the solution is so 
“ adjusted to the pick-up that the proper 


amount of latex impregnates the rayon 
cord. : 

The range begins with the feeding of 
the rayon cord into a 2-roll “Micro-Set” 
padder with constant tension let-off to 
insure necessary stretch. After the 
squeeze under 4,000 pounds pressure, 
the cord passes through a heated flue, 
this pre-drying speeding up the entire 
process. | 


Next, the cord passes over a series 


of 28 steam-heated drying cans, these 
cans being arranged vertically, with 
split drive to control tension while the 
cord is being dried. The cord is wound 
on a constant tension winder at the 
end of the range. uae 

All of the rayon cord being impreg- 
nated on this continuous process range 
is now used for military purposes, par- 
ticularly in aircraft tires. 

& 

Nylon Slide Fasteners 


Nylon for postwar slide fasteners 
that will withstand the most rigorous 
laundering conditions, including clean- 
ing solvents and ironing temperatures, 
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is among uses foreseen for a new form 


of the material developed for speciai 


military applications, it has been an- 
nounced by the plastics department of 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Company, 
Wilmington, Del. The new nylon is 
designated as FM-1, and the formula 
was developed as a molding powder. 





‘The nylon slide fastener is reported 
to be self-bonding, forming a strong 
bond with the fibers of the cloth tape 
at the time of injection, thus eliminat- 
ing the customary cementing operation. 

The new product is now under com- 
plete allocation by WPB. 


« 


New Luminaire for 
Industrial Lighting 


Westinghouse Electric and. Manufac- 
turing Co., Lighting Division, Edge- 
water Park, Cleveland, Ohio, has an- 
nounced, for continuous strip installa- 


‘tion, a new light weight fluorescent 


luminaire with one-piece, double length 
hood and two full-size reflectors. 

Available for use with four or six 
40-watt, or four 100-watt Mazda fF. 
lamps, it is reported that the-type FNC 
luminaire is the equivalent of two con- 
ventional units. The hood is fabricat- 
ed from sheet steel, with all ballasts, 
lamp holders and _ starter sockets 
mounted and wired as part of the chan- 
neil assembly. New sliding hangers 
permit suspension from any part of 
the hood, and mounting arrangements 
are available for any application. 

The announcement states that the 
moisture-resistant, non-metallic reflect- 
ors are covered with a multi-coat poly- 
merized finish which provides a reflec- 
tion factor of 85 per cent or more. 
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SCHIE REN 





The “V” in Schieren Leather V Belting may 
well stand also for Value. It has all the power 
of flat leather—with added features of econo- 
my. Velocity, for example, which shows up in 
its ability to run slack and still deliver extra 
R.P.M. every minute. And Vitality, which 
means an exceptionally long and industrious 
life—after which it is still salvageable for 
shorter centers and repairs. 


Consider further that Schieren Leather V 
Belting comes in rolls. You always have the 
exact belt you need—without carrying extra 
inventories of various lengths. You make belts 
endless right on the job. No long shutdowns 
for replacements. May we give you-complete 
information on this remarkable new V Belt. 
WRITE—NOW! 


SCHIEREN LEATHER BELTINGS 


When you note the slight difference 
in cost between Schieren quality 
and usual commercial standards— 
the added Schieren service appears 
vastly greater. Here is Belting 
Leadership for 95 years. 


CHAS. A. SCHIEREN CO. 


39 FERRY ST., NEW YORK 7, N. Y. 
60 Front Street West, Toronto, Canada 
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RAYON and 


Coitified CLIMATE 


PRODUCT of research and imag- 
ination, Rayon started from scratch. 
No traditions like—“We have 
always done it this way.” 





RAYON would never have been 
what it is without Air Conditioning. 
Meaning Air Conditioning of the 
right sort, designed for the work it 
had to do—by engineers of experi- 
ence who could recognize what the 


work was. 


In Rayon Processing 
Quality is continued— 
Quantity is quickened— 
Costs are clipped— 
by PARKS Certified Climate 


Parks-Cramer Company 


Fitchburg,Mass. Boston, Mass. Charlotte, N.C. 
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About 





Six executives from.the textile in- 
dustry have been elected to member- 
ship in the Controllers Institute of 
America: JoHN H, BABrHKE, controller 
and director of the Boss Mfg. Company, 
Kewanee, Ill.; THEoporE A. BASsIN, 
controller of the Riverside and Dan 
River Cotton Mills, Inc., Danville, Va. ; 
WittiAmM R. BrRooKBANK, secretary of 
the Hanes Hosiery Mills Co., Winston- 
Salem, N. C.; C. W. Von DRreEExz, comp- 
troller. and’ assistant treasurer of the 
North Star Woolen Mill Co., Minneap- 
olis, Minn.; Jari K. Eperstrom, assist- 
ant secretary-treasurer of the Rockford 
Mitten & Hosiery Co., Rockford, [11.; 
and J. F. ScHNemer, comptroller of the 
Werthan Bag Corp., Nashville, Tenn. 


JouHn E. Reeves has been elected a 
director and a vice-president of Milis 
Mill, Greenville, 8S. C. Jonn M. Reeves 
continues as president; H. A, Ligon as 
treasurer; W. P. Lacon as vice-presi- 
dent; and L. A. Werts as secretary. 
C. D. Green is production manager of 
the three units of the company. 


Carolina Textiles, Inc., Spartanburg, 
S. C., has been granted a charter to 
deal in finishing and manufacturing 


-cotton products. JoHn W. HDrwin is 


president and treasurer of the new cor- 
poration, and James O. Erwin is vice- 
president and secretary. 


WiLtiaAM R. CRABTREE, an executive 
of the Firestone Cotton Mills, Inc., Gas- 
tonia, N. C., has moved to Bennettes- 
ville, S. C., to become general manager 
of the textile mill there which was pur- 
chased by the Firestone Tire & Rubber 
Co., Akron, Ohio. 


KENNETH A. DurHAM, formerly vice- 
president and sales manager of Daven- 
port Hosiery Milis, Chattanooga, Tenn., 
has been named president of Rollins 
Hosiery Mills, Des Moines, Iowa, suc- 
ceeding the late LAURENCE MAYER. 


Wirttzam H. Barnuwarpr, of Barn- 
hardt Bros., who purchased F. 8S. W11- 
cox’ interest in the Tryon Processing 
Co., after the death of Mr. Wilcox, is 
now president and treasurer of the 
Tryon company. 


W. P. Ficxert, president of nies 
Fabrics Association, New York City, is 
now secretary-treasurer of the OPA 
Industry Advisory Committee for piece 
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goods, succeeding EKpwiIn BERLINER, of 
E. E. Berliner & Co, 


The National War Labor Board has 
announced the appointment of J. 
Hotmes Davis, board chairman of 
Spofford Mills, Inc., Wilmington, N. C., 
as a substitute industry member of the 
WLB. 


Francis E. Simmons has resigned as 
assistant director of the Textile, Cioth- 
ing and Leather Division, War Produc- 
tion Board, and has become connected 
with the American Viscose Corporation. 


THEODORE F. H. Gray, of Bethlehem, 
Pa., has been named a vice-president of 
Julius Kayser & Co. He continues in 
charge of all the company’s manufac- 
turing operations in the United States. 


J. F. Davis has resigned as overseer 
of spinning at Lonsdale Mill, Seneca, 
S. C., and is now spinning overseer at 
the Monarch plant of Monarch Mills, 
Union, 8. C. 


C. W. Penny, who has been with 
Wyandotte Worsted Co., Pittsfield, 
Mass., for the past ten years, is now 
superintendent, succeeding F. DoNALD 
JONES, retired. 


J. A. Fire, Jr., has resigned as night 
superintendent of the Ware Shoals (S. 
C.) Mfg. Company, to become superin- 
tendent of the Scottdale (Ga.) Mills. 


J. N. Bourrarp, formerly with the 
American Woolen Company, Lawrence, 
Mass., is now spinning overseer at Al- 
den Spinning Mills, Talcottville, Conn. 


ArtTHur C. FREEMAN, Providence, R. 
I., has been elected president of the 
Exeter Manufacturing Company, with 


mills in Exeter and Pittsfield, N. H. 


J. C. Boyce, who has been superin- 
tendent of the Jackson Mills, Iva, S. C., 
has become superintendent of the May- 
fair Cotton Mills, Arcadia, 8. C. 


Henry L. HoLtsHovuser, superintend- 
ent of Finer Full-Fashioned Hosiery 
Co., Charlotte, N. C., has been promoted 
to vice-president of the company. 


Evze RIvowiier, formerly with John 
C. Wellwood Corp., is now superintend- 
ent at Wovercraft, Inc., Clinton, Mass. 


‘JaMes BH, Suietps, J. P. Stevens & 
Co., Inc., New York City, is now chair- 
man of the rayon weavers’ industry 
advisory committee. 


It was stated on this page in the No- 
vember issue that G. W. Dobbins, whom 
Frank K. Petrea succeeded as superin- 
tendent of Pomona Mfg. Oo., Greens- 
boro, N. O., had become “superintend- 
ent of the plant that was formerly one 
of the Pee Dee Mfg. Company proper- 
ties and which recently was acquired 
by new owners.” This was im error. Mr. 
Dobbins resigned at Pomona to stuc- 
ceed Julian Butler as general superin- 
tendent of the Pee Dee Mfg. Company, 
Rockingham, N. C., the position he now 
holds. 


scatterer 


Obituary 


D. H. Morris, Jz., president of the 
Alabama Cotton Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation, passed away on November 26. 
Stricken with a heart attack on 
Thanksgiving at his home, he died the 
following day. Mr. Morris was also 
president of Geneva Mills, Geneva, 
Ala.; the Bama Cotton Mills, Enter- 
prise, Ala.; and was a partner in the 
Montgomery Cotton Mills, Montgomery, 
Ala. 


Garrett D. BROWNE, manager, gen- 
eral mill electrification section, indus- 
trial department, Westinghouse Elec- 
tric and Manufacturing Co., East Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., died suddenly at his home 
in Sewickley, Pa., on November 13. He 
had been connected with the. company 
for approximately 37 years. 


JosePH H. WINDLE, president and 
treasurer, J. H. Windle & Co., Provi- 
dence, R. I., died November 22, after a 
long illness. After many years service 
with several leading textile machinery 
firms, Mr. Windle established his own 
business in 1986 and headed it until 
his death, 


©. G. Bramuett, overseer of carding 
at The W. A. Handley Mfg. Company, 
Roanoke, Ala., passed away at his home 
on November 24 at the age of 68. He 
had been connected with the company 
for 31 years. 

Dr. Jonn Sutturr Fonpa, assistant 
director of sales, Grasselli Chemicals 
Department, B. I. du Pont de Nemours 
& Company, died December 22 of a 
heart attack in a Delaware hospital. 
He had been with Du Pont for 18 
years, joining the Rayon Department 
as research chemist in 1925 immedi- 
ately after receiving his PhD. Four 
years later he was made research su- 
pervisor. 
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BARBER-COLMAN 
MOISTURE CONTENT 
CONTROLLER 


Some of the variables which affect the moisture content in warps 
are (I) Variable moisture content of material entering dryer, 
(2) Processing and storage faults, (3) Faulty equipment, (4) Im- 
proper machine adjustments, (5) Variations in driving motor 
speed, (6) Variable size level, (7) Variable size temperature, and 
(8) Variable cylinder temperature. An installation of Barber- 
Colman controls will compensate for these variables and permit 
maximum production of uniform and highest quality. The Barber- 
Colman Moisture Content Controller will allow the slasher to be 
operated at maximum temperature and therefore at the highest 
speed possible to produce the greatest yardage with a constant 
moisture content. 


TYPICAL INSTALLATION... 


The illustration at the left shows one of the Barber-Colman 
Moisture Content Controllers installed on a battery of 

_nine slashers in a well-known New England cotton mill, 
where it is instrumental in maintaining uniform quality of 
high-grade sheeting and other products. 


AUTOMATIC SPOOLERS * SUPER-SPEED WARPERS © WARP TYING MACHINES © TWISTER CREELS * MOISTURE CONTENT CONTROLS 


BRARBER-COLMAN COMPANY 


moO € HK EF zt 6D rL L XN ‘ Ee. Be Me 


FRAMINGHAM, MASS., U.S.A. GREENVILLE, 5S. C., : VMIANCHESTER, ENGLAND 
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American Business knows that when war produc- 
tion has truly succeeded the war will end—and 


with it war production. 
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Some Thoughts on 
Card Room Praetices 


DID YOU SEE that OLD-TIMER article that explained 
how to stop sprinkler and humidifier piping from drip- 
ping water onto the backs of your looms and a lot of 
other places where it makes a general mess? 


AND, oh, my goodness, we saw fly frame bobbins in 
a card room not so long ago that had six notches in 
the bottom of the bobbin and the date of November 
1941 on them. Surely, most mill men knew before that 
date that it is not good practice to buy fly frame bob- 
bins with six notches. Of course, we do not know who 
ordered the bobbins but we do know he certainly was 
not a reader of the OLD-TIMER page because several 
years ago we showed our readers how to get fly frame 
bobbins to last several times as long as bobbins made 
the way they were being made at that time. You know 
that probably 90 per cent of your fly frame bobbins 
give out at the bottom— 

Oh, well, we can’t take up space to tell you about it 
again, so, doggone it, look up the article and find out 
if you are interested. [If you want us to tell you where 
to find these two articles, let us know.—The Editors]. 

Speaking of fly frames brings to mind another 
item. Are you still oiling bolsters? It is rather ex- 
pensive these days, and gosh, how messy. We know 
quite a few mills that haven’t oiled a fly frame bolster 
in years. And here is another one of those impossible 
(?) statements: It takes less horsepower to pull a fly 
frame on which the bolsters have not been oiled in 
several years than a fly frame where the bolsters were 
oiled yesterday. Maybe this is old stuff, but you never 
can tell. 


WE SAW one mill where they left the end of the 
card sliver on the outside of the card can and saw 
their drawing hands creeling behind drawing without 
stopping the machines. We thought it a darned good 
idea and especially since we saw that “it worked’. We 
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In working with zest and giving his best, 
Just for the pleasure of giving, 

In the hope of helping his brother along, 

“'Old-Timer” finds the sunshine of living. 
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told another mill about it, but the next time we saw the 
superintendent of that mill he said he tried it but it 
wasn’t so hot. Have you tried it? It certainly is not 
an expensive experiment, but don’t forget we are 
creatures of habit, The operatives have been doing it 
the other way so long they won’t like it at first. There- 
fore, give it a fair trial or don’t waste your time try- 
ing it at all. 


THIS CARD ROOM talk prompts the thought again 
about card strips. We say “‘again’”’ because for all these 
years OLD-TIMER has griped about the, shall we say, 
needless expense of card strips. The card is the most 
expensive machine in a cotton mill, because of the 
waste it makes, and so far as reducing that waste is. 
concerned, there has been no material improvement in 
20 years, while all or practically all of the other ma- 
chines in a mill have undergone many changes. 

As you no doubt remember we pointed out in the 
various OLD-TIMER articles on using card strips and 
mixing waste, we still believe the average mill man- 
agement does not give this item sufficient study. For 
example, we know of one mill which buys strips to 
make a certain product and then sells strips from 
these strips. And we know of many mills that make 
coarse cheap yarns out of part strips they buy and 
then sell strips to waste dealers. Now please give that 
a little thought and see if you can call it good manu- 
facturing. 

When OLD-TIMER took charge of a coarse yarn mill 
several years ago, using a mixing of 80 per cent card 
strips and 20 per cent lowest grade cotton, that mill 
had a production of 100,000 pounds of yarn per week 
and the low grade strips sold from that production 
amounted to quite a few dollars. At the end of the first 
year’s operation, the waste account from that low 
grade yarn mill was radically reduced. The treasurer 
questioned OLD-TIMER as to how it had been accom- 
plished but we were afraid to disclose to the treasurer 
exactly what we had done. Especially since that treas- 
urer was very jealous of the quality of the product of 
that waste mill, as we called it, because it took the 
waste from the other mills owned by the same firm. In 
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fact, this treasurer was a very religious man and we 
knew he would strenuously object te anything that 
might be considered unorthodox manufacturing, that 
is, something other mills were not doing. 

Another audit period came around and the mill 
made more money than it ever had made before, 
which brought the matter before the board of direc- 
tors and resulted in a little present for OLD-TIMER. 
After the meeting the treasurer again quizzed OLD- 
TIMER about the waste account, and again we dodged 
the issue as best we could, but went out of his office 
just a little bit scared, wondering what would happen 
when the treasurer found out that the waste mill had 
not sold a pound of card strips in a year. 

Well, bless my soul, it came the next day. The 
darned auditor dropped the remark to the treasurer 
that he could not understand the waste account in the 
waste mill being less than it was in the print cloth 
mill unless it was due to the fact that the waste mill 
did not make any card strips. (The darn fool!) 

Ring, ring, went the telephone: “Please be at the 
main office tomorrow at 10:00 o’clock A, M. sharp.” 

Yes, sir! OLD-TIMER thought he was going to get 
another pat on the back and was all pepped up, and 
could hardly wait for 10:00 o’clock to come. In fact, 
he was waiting outside at about 9:30, with a clean 
shirt on and one of those hero looks on his face. You 
know what I mean, don’t you, fellows? “Gosh! Won’t 
10:00 o’clock ever come!” Well, it did come and ev- 
erything came with it that the treasurer could throw 
at me. 

When OLD-TIMER was called into the office, there 
sat the treasurer, the mill president, and that blankety- 
blank auditor. The treasurer began to fire questions at 
me but after the first shock we began to come to our 
senses somewhat, so to speak, and we started to ask 
the treasurer some questions. 

“Is the breaking strength of the yarn more or less 
than it was a year ago?” 

“It is more,” he answered. 

“Is the quality of the yarn better or worse than it 
was a year ago,” 

(He had shown me several letters from customers 
complimenting him on the quality of the yarn.) 

“Well, I must admit it is better,” he replied. 

Then Mr. Mill President, God biess him, broke in 
with the remark: 

“What did you call me into this conference for, 
Mr. Treasurer? You admit the yarn is stronger and 
more even than it was before OLD-TIMER took charge, 
and I know the mill is making more money than it 
ever has made before, and whatever that card strip 
business is you are talking about does not concern 
me. Therefore, I’ll run along and let you fellows talk 
it over, but remember, OLD-TIMER, don’t change any- 
thing. Keep on running that mill the way you have 
been running it.” 

And we did continue doing just that. However, it 
took that treasurer a long time to reconcile his ideas 
about card strips. He simply could not understand it. 
He remarked, “Why, if you don’t take any strips out 
it will finally all be strips.” 

Just in passing, let us state that we Have manu- 
factured print cloths of a quality comparable with that 
of the best mills and did not take out any card strips, 
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believe it or not. 

Recently, we have seen where a few mills are ex- 
perimenting with an arrangement of the card flat 
stripping device by moving the stripping comb to the 
back of the card, removing the Thompson roll and let- 
ting the stripping comb deposit the strips onto the lap 
as it is fed into the card. Such an arrangement cer- 
tainly would give an even mixture, wouldn’t it? I be- 
lieve the mechanism which drives the stripping comb 
has to be taken from a right-hand card and installed on 
the back of a left-hand card in order to reverse the 
motion of the driving mechanism. 

Anyway, fellows, when you realize what a large 
percentage of card strips is good spinnable cotton— 
that is, staple of the same length as the cotton you 
are spinning; some tests have shown as high as 80 
per cent, I believe, good staple in card strips—well, 
it’s just one of those big items in the cost of manufac- 
turing that some smart guy is going to solve some of 
these days. It simply amounts to too much money to 
continue. 

To illustrate: Some mills make a tentative report 
each month of the amount of cotton put into the mill, 
expressed in dollars, plus payroll and other costs, and 
then balance that against the goods manufactured, ex- 
pressed in dollars, to show how much profit or loss. 

Where the mill puts the cotton into the mill with- 
out weighing each bale, they charge the bale with an 
amount (in pounds) of cotton based on the produc- 
tion in pounds of the mill for that period, plus 15 per 
cent for waste or whatever percentage of waste the 
mill makes on an average, based on past auditor’s re- 
ports. Of course, such a procedure does not show the 
correct earnings of the mill for the obvious reason 
that the stock in the mill is not taken and the waste is 
guessed at from past records and several other items 
you are all familiar with—but it does give the manage- 
ment a pretty fair idea of how things are going, and 
of course such estimates are all corrected at the end 
of the six-month period when the auditor makes his 
report. 

But suppose we see what savings would show in a 
mill producing 100,000 pounds weekly, using the pro- 
cedure described, . 

100,000 — 85 per cent (15 per cent waste) =— 
117,647 pounds of cotton charged to the mill to make 
100,000 pounds of goods. 

Now, suppose that mill put in a system that would 
save 2 per cent of its card strips. We would then charge 
the mill with 100,000 pounds — 87 per cent (13 per 
cent waste) — 114,943 pounds of cotton. 117,647 — 
114,948 — 2,704 less pounds of cotton charged to the 
mill. 

Well, you know what you are paying for cotton to- 
day, but say the price was more like normal times, 
about 15 cents per pound. 2704 15 cents — $405.60 
per week, and if you are having an audit semi-annually, 
then for six months it would be 26 weeks & $405.60 — 
$10,545.60. 

And remember, this is based on only 100,000 pounds 
or a mill of about 1,250 looms running only two shifts 
on print cloths. 

A mill of 2,500 looms would of course show a say- 
ing of over $20,000.00 for six months. Oh, my gosh, 
let’s stop figuring. 
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ways, our idling planes require pro- 
tection against cold, hail, sleet, blow- 
ing sands and tropical sun. 


Tight - fitting, waterproof .covers 
shield plastic noses, gun turrets and 
cockpit covers, among other parts, 
of our fighter planes. 


Made of a synthetic resin-coated 
cotton fabric, these covets stay 
flexible, no matter how low the 
temperature. They can always be 
folded into compact bundles for 
storage and transport aboard a plane. 


The Textile Industry supplies pro- 
tection for all vital war equipment, 
as well as comfort and safety for 
our boys in the Service. 
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Lz “Coats” Come Off 
For Action 


Butterworth 


PRODUCING GUN MOUNTS FOR THE UNITED STATES ARMY 





Butterworth Machines have an 
important role to play in the pro- 
duction of every textile necessity— 
bleaching, boiling-out, drying, cal- 
endering, dyeing. 

Butterworth Engineers freely offer 
their cooperation to mills seeking 
to achieve increased productive 
efficiency . .. or to repair or replace 
worn-out or obsolete equipment. 


All of our facilities not required for 
Ordnance production are available 
to help you solve yout present fin- 
ishing problems,and aid you in your 
post war plans. Let us serve you now. 
H. W. BUTTERWORTH & SONS CO. 
Phila, 25, Pa. Serving Textile Industry since 1820 


Offices in Providence, R. I, and Charlotte, N.C. 
In Canada: W. J. Westaway Co., Hamilton, Ont. 
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Darnell Casters and Wheels are made to 
effect SAVINGS over many years of effi- 
cient, trouble-free service. Write 

for your copy of the 192 page Darnell 
Caster and Wheel Manual. Here will be 
found the right type of caster and wheel 
for every type of floor or service. 


DARNELL CORP. LTD., 60 WALKER ST.,NEW YORK,N.Y 
LONG BEACH, CALIFORNIA, 36 N. CLINTON, CHICAGO, ILL 
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The Training of 


Learners 


EDITOR COTTON : 

After nearly four years of being on the shelf in- 
sofar as contributing anything worth your considera- 
tion for “How OTHER MEN MANAGE” is concerned, I 
am back again. 

I have not really been shelved; I simply thought 
the grass was greener on the other side of the fence. 
Of course it was not (and never is). 

With all of the trials and tribulations of an over- 
seer and superintendent, take it from one who knows, 
there is not another better job in the world if a 
fellow really applies himself. We have not only the 
opportunity of improving our jobs mechanically and 
otherwise, of making a profit for the people who em- 
ploy us, and of “making a name” for ourselves in our 
community and in the industry in which we are en- 
gaged, but we have the added opportunity of making 
men and making women—helping them to find their 
places and to do the best jobs possible. : 

I am reminded this morning of a statement made 
to me more than 20 years ago by a man, now deceased, 
who was the head of a large southern textile manu- 
facturing organization: “I’d much rather make men 
than make money’”—and he turned out lots of good 
men, many of whom are still doing good jobs. 

With these thoughts in mind I am tempted to ask 
your readers individually: “What are you doing to 
make men, and women?” 

Specifically, what are you doing as to training new 
people to take the places of those who have left the 
jobs you supervise, who have left for various and 
sundry reasons? I am afraid that too many of us are 
prone to take the attitude, “Oh, well, it’s the trend of 
the times and there is nothing I can do about it.” 
Let me say right here, if you truly feel like that, then 
there is just one of two things you should do, either 
change your attitude completely or get out of the in- 
dustry altogether—and whatever you do, do it quickly. 

I shall never forget my first days, nay, my first 
months in the mill. It was then more or less a matter 
of pugnacity and survival of the strongest. I felt that 
I had to stick then, in fact I was compelled to. 

The entire picture has changed since then (1915). 
It has been changing ever since, more drastically than 
ever during the past two years, and I believe it will 
change more yet. I do not know what the other fel- 
lows are doing, but I am presenting here what I am 
doing, and I trust it will be of benefit to others. 

I shall deal with the card room, for that is the 
logical starting point. The first thing I do with a 
“learner” is to get acquainted with him or her and 
make him or her know that I want the new employees 

to feel perfectly at home. 
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WE INVITE our readers to make use of this de- 

partment for the discussion of any and all 
problems arising in the mill or finishing plant. 
Questions, answers or letters need not conform to 
any particular style and will be properly edited be 
fore publishing. 





For instance, Mary Doe came up last Monday morn- 
ing with an introductory card from the personnel 
office. I took Mary into my office and asked her to 
sit down. I remarked about the weather and of some- 
thing else unimportant, trying to put her at ease. 
This having been accomplished, I asked her a few 
casual questions about her family. Then I began 
explaining our department to her something along this 
line. I told her my name and position, the name of 
the second hand and his position, the name of the 
the section man and his position, and explained their 
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help her, as well as myself. 


authority and supervisory duties and how they would 





were on a sight-seeing tour, and all the while I was 
trying to explain the importance of each process, what 


Next I took Mary on a tour of the room, beginning it meant to the next process, what each operative could 
with the opening room and going all through my de-_ do to help the next one, and so on. 
partment. I did not try to rush her through as if it Next I explained what time she was to be on her 
were a mere formality. I took her through as if'bhe job, what time she would be relieved (I give them 10 
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As a learner, you will be paid at the rate of % per hour for 40 hours 
and time-and-a-half for all over 40 hours in any one week's work. Your 


rate is based on a minimum of $ 


wages are increased will depend entirely upon how fast your efficiency 


increases. 


After the first week you have been assigned a machine, your hanks that 
‘you run will be placed on the time book at the rate for your job. At 
any time your piece work rate exceeds your hour rate you will receive 
the increase due you for that week. 


Watch your daily progress card —" on the bulletin board and check 


your progress. 
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This booklet tells you 


how to get all the fluorescent light 
you need with the new and 
improved Sylvania All-Purpose 
Commercial Fluorescent Fixture. 
It is yours for the asking. Just fill 


in and mail the coupon below. 


port 2-2 


<<? 


SYLVANIA ELECTRIC PRODUCTS INC. 
Dept. C-1 Ipswich, Mass. 


-SYLVANIA 


ELECTRIC PRODUCTS INC. 
Ipswich, Mass. 


INCANDESCENT LAMPS, FLUORESCENT LAMPS, FIX- 
TURES AND ACCESSORIES, RADIO TUBES, CATHODE. 
RAY TUBES, OTHER ELECTRONIC DEVICES 


Please send me your new commercial fixture booklet and tell me how | can qualify 
under WPB ruling for improved fivorescent fixtures mow. | am interested in lighting 
the following types of areas: 


NAM 
COMPANY 
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minutes each 4 hours to visit the dope stand), and 
when she would finish her day’s work. Next I showed 
her where the dressing room was and pointed out the 
rest room. 

I did all of this just as if I were talking to one of 
my daughters (I have three daughters and two sons, 
one son overseas). I explained to Mary the neCessity 
for being careful and trying to avoid accidents, but 
impressed upon her that if she did have an accident, 
no matter how slight, even a pin scratch, it was to be 
reported. I also explained to her that a daily record 
was being kept of her progress (kept in duplicate as 
I shall explain later) and that she would know each 


» day just how she was coming along. 


I then took Mary over to her instructor, and after 
the introduction, I explained to her that this instructor 
was there to help—that was his job—he was getting 
paid to do that—and after telling her I would be 
around occasionally, I left her there. 

Mary Doe is just an average girl in height and 
build and of average intelligence, but she is making a 


good drawing hand. At the end of her first week she 


was running 76 per cent on 18 deliveries and doing 
her cleaning also. I spent perhaps 45 minutes with 
Mary Doe, and it was time well spent. 

Now, let me explain my system of recording the 
learners’ progress and at the same time of letting 
them know what progress they are making. 

I have a loose-leaf binder indexed by jobs, and into 
this binder is placed Mary Doe’s work progress sheet 
under “’“Draw Frames” in the index. She knows it 
is there, because she saw me write her name, the 
date, and the place on one of our regular forms (See 
page 110). 

She also knows that I have a miniature card in 
duplicate of her work sheet, placed on the work prog- 
ress board by the draw frames (See page 109). 

I am giving you herewith copies of these forms 
and attempting to explain their purpose, but before 
I close, let me repeat a statement I made five years 
ago, a statement that has proven itself many times 
since, and more especially during present days: ““‘When 
dealing with your employees, lean over backwards if 
necessary—it won’t hurt your back and it might save 
your face.” 

CONTRIBUTOR No. 7485 
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“Wash” Answers 
Carding Questions 


EDITOR COTTON: 

You published on page 121 of May CoTTON some 
questions from “CONTRIBUTOR No. 7437” with refer- 
ence to different phases of carding, and he says, “I 
would be glad for your readers to dig deeply into each 
question and be detailed and explicit in their discussion 
of each, with reasons why.” 

I wonder how many readers consider the impor- 
tance of each one of these questions. The proper an- 
swers, I am sure, will be of benefit not only’to every 
student and mill man, but to the industry as a whole 
as well. ) 

Question No. 1, “Does a 90s cylinder wire on a 


card load up as fast as 100s and 110s wire?” 

Let us study the points of wire. 

Every practical man knows or should know that 
the point of every wire is tapered and must be sharp 
to take hold of the fibers and hold them for a second 
or more during the process of combing between the 
cylinder wires and the wire on the flats. Again, heavy 
grinding is the cause of hooks at the end of most wire 
points which hold the fibers for too long a time. To 
get the best carding, it is essential that the doffer do 
its work, and the work of the doffer is to take uni- 
formly the fibers from the cylinder wire after they 
have been subjected to the combing action of the flats, 
but the doffer is unable to do its work properly when 
the points of the wire are injured in heavy grinding, 
and please be reminded that barbs and hooks reduce 
the space between the wires which retains the foreign 
matter, and this combined with the doffer not per- 
forming its duty properly results in what is know? as 
loading. 

Therefore, to my judgment, loading is not due to 
the number of points per square foot, but instead to 
the condition of the wire. 

With this in mind, the reader can imagine what 
happens in the case of heavy carding between the 
licker-in and the cylinder. At that point, the wires 
of both the licker-in and the cylinder point upward, 
and the surface speed of the cylinder is double that 
of the licker-in; besides, there is no combing action 
here, so when the stock hits this point in clusters or 
when the work is too heavy or is done with faulty 
wire, there you have the chief cause of loading. 

That is why I have always advocated light and fast 
carding and light grinding. 

Question No. 2, “What causes the stripper plate, 
when set close to the cylinder, to allow the flats to get 
less strips?” 

In order to save space, the answer to this question 
can be found on page 124 of the June 1941 issue of 
CoTTON. There you will find a sketch with explana- 
tions. | 

Question No. 3, “If all the plates are set the same, 
will the strips from each card weigh the same grains 
per strip?” 

My answer is No. Let “CONTRIBUTOR No. 7437” 
make the following test: Just as the flat leaves the 
cylinder and before it reaches the flat cleaning brush, 
take hold of a few fibers on the end of the flat and 
pull, and you will see that some of the strips will fall 
easily while others will stick a little. Therefore, the 
strips from each card will not weigh the same, due to 
high and low card flats, a trouble I could never remedy. 

Question No, 4, “Why will some card strips have 
moré trash and motes in them than those from another 
card set the same way?” 

You may “set” two cards the same way, but you 
never can attain the same settings. However, the 
chief reason why some cards have more trash in the 
strips is due to the poor condition of the licker-in 
fillet and the condition of the wires of/the cylinder 
and flats. 

Question No. 5, “Why run a doffer comb so fast, 
say 1,800 r.p.m:, when 1,400 r.p.m. will strip the web 
from the doffer just as good as the higher speed?” 

The chief reason is that in some mills you find 
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only one set of comb pulleys, and in order to remedy 
such a condition you must change the surface speed 
of the doffer. So, if a certain amount of production 
is required, you are unable to do this. If “CONTRIBU- 
TOR No. 7437” has enough comb pulleys to change the 
speed of the comb, the following rule will help him. 
The first thing is to figure the inches per minute sur- 
face speed of the doffer. Next divide the r.p.m. of the 
comb pulley into the inches per minute surface speed 
of the doffer, and this gives the amount of travel by 
the doffer to each stroke of the comb. 

The chief cause of the web followthe the doffer is 
due to the surface speed of the doffer traveling over 
two-thirds of an inch for each stroke of the comb. 

Read your textile journals, and you will find that 
COTTON can boast of having the best contributors, and 
let me add that it is their duty to answer each of the 
questions put by “ContTrIBuTOR No, 7487.” 

WASH (R. I.) 


More About Opening 
Compressed Cotton 


EDITOR COTTON: 

This is in answer to the question of “CONTRIBUTOR 
No. 7477” with respect to the best means of opening 
compressed cotton. 

- I have never found any suitable substitute, in run- 
ning high density bales, for the natural aerating and 
fluffing of the cotton obtained by opening up bales 
6 to 10 hours in advance of running. This procedure 
is almost absolutely necessary in running a mixture 
of high density, regular compressed, and low density 





country bales, if an equalized delivery from feeders 


and uniform picker laps are to be expected, . 

The 12 bales which your contributor says he is 
running as a mix is mighty small, and I advise that 
as many different marks as possible be used in each 
mix. This will tend to equalize any variation in char- 
acter, length, grade, color, moisture content, prepara- 
tion, and density of present and subsequent mixes. A 
mix of 12 bales of 12 different marks will make a 
better blend than a mix of 20 bales all of the same 
mark, 

It is considered good practice to have at least one 
mix opened in advance of the mix being used. Four 
to five bales for each feeder, and with approximately 
400 pounds per feeder per hour produced, will allow 
5 or 6 hours for conditioning of the bales before using. 

One mill in much the same predicament‘as that of 
“CONTRIBUTOR NO. 7477” overcame the shortage of 
space in the opening room by opening the bales in the 
cotton house not less than.5 or 6 hours before needed. 
A number of plain flat wooden trucks were provided, 
with one small wheel placed at the center of each side 


of the truck. The bales were placed on these trucks. 


before removing the hoops and top bagging. The 
slight tip of the truck caused by the absence of wheels 
at the ends held the bale in position while opening, 
and by tipping to even keel, permitted wheeling bales 
to position near feeder when required. | 

In handling some of the larger bales it was found 
advisable to remove all but one band in the center of 


the bale until the bale was in position at the feeder. 
This allowed conditioning but prevented the bale from 
expanding too much, thus making it difficult to han- 
dle. The plan, while not as good as having sufficient 
space in the opening room, gave good results in con- 
ditioning bales. 

Conditioning of bales will remove one cause of cur! 
and stringiness of feeder product. Another precau- 
tion that may be taken is closer setting of the comber 
roll on the feeder to prevent large lumps béing de- 
livered. The speed of the lifting apron may be in- 
creased, if required, to maintain production. 

One well known mill found it profitable to utilize 
discarded bale breakers between the feed table of the 
No. 7 feeders and the vertical openers. Each bale 
breaker took care of the product of four feeders, and 
the beneficial effect of the additional pin apron pre- 
vented large lumps from being fed to the vertical 
opener. 

It should be realized that unopened large lumps of 
cotton delivered to vertical openers cause stringiness 
and prevent the openers and pickers from cleaning and 
removing the foreign matter enclosed in these stringy 
masses. This may account for the presence of so 
much trash in the contributor’s picker laps. 

Curl in the vertical opener product may be caused 
by excessive speed of the vertical beater or by cotton 
remaining too long under the action of the beater. 
Vertical beater speeds of 600 to 650 r. p. m. are ad- 
vised, and regulation of air currents should be such 
as to pull the cotton quickly through the vertical. 

To further aid in the removal of trash, we would 
suggest plenty of angle to the grid bars to remove 
leaf and seed from this “very trashy cotton”. The 
thin type of bars permits a greater number to be used 
under each beater, offers more edges for cleaning, and 
gives more space for the trash to drop out. Sharp 
edges should be secured on the blade beaters and the 
Kirschner should be put in good condition, with no 
bent or burred pins. 

The beater settings are important. For 12 to 14 
ounce laps, we would advise that the blade beaters be 
set 3/16-inch to the feed roll or nose of pedal bars, 
and the Kirschners set to 1/8-inch. Where cut-off 
plates are adjustable, a setting of 1/8-inch to the 
beater gives good results. Where there is no adjust- 
ment of the cut-off plate, it is well to have a wider 
setting 9% the feed roll to permit a closer setting at 
the cut-off plate. This cut-off plate setting is ignored 
in most mills, and it is one cause of stringy, rough 
laps. 

These grid bar settings will give good cleaning 
and prevent rolling of the cotton: top, 34-inch; bot- 
tom,. 34-inch. We suggest experimenting with the 
angle of the grid bars—if adjustable—until the maxi- 
mum cleaning is obtained without the loss of too 
much white cotton. 

Air currents should be regulated to prevent suck- 
ing back in through the lower grid bar openings the 
trash that has been removed by the upper bars. Cotton 
from the beater should be deposited in an even sheet, 
mainly on the top cage. If this is done, and the split 
lap preventers are set properly, very little trouble 
should occur from split laps on cards. Dropping of the 
waste box under the dust bars every two hours permits 
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COMPLETE CONTROL over every step in manufac- 
ture, beginning in the best rock-maple section of the 
country, Vermont, all the way to finished product. 


PRECISION BOBBINS, gauged to even closer limits 
than standard bobbin gauge, are dependable be- 
cause they are precision in every detail. 
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The licker-in on the card is an important factor 
in the removal of trash from the picker lap. Its con- 
dition should be good and free from bent teeth. We 
would recommend a setting of .012-inch for both the 
top and bottom mote knives. Too much dependence 
should not be placed on the flats for the removal of 
the larger trash fragments; make the licker-in, 
screens, and mote knives do their part. 

If the contributor’s cards are 40-inch and are lo- 
cated on steady floors, a setting of .007-inch for the 
flats is recommended. Avoid settings of closer than 
.010-inch for 45-inch cards or any cards on unsteady 
floors. If other changes fail to clear the web, we 
suggest increasing the flat speed to 5 or 6 inches per 
minute, with the front and back knife settings closed 
to .022-inch to prevent excessive flat strips. A strip- 
ping period of 2 hours should be tried if the 4-hour 
period causes loading of the cylinder and the doffer. 

The new standard grade boxes for Strict Low Mid- 
dling and Middling permit more leaf than previous 
boxes, but there is no reason why a fairly smooth 
clean lap and good running work in carding and spin- 
ning should not be made from this cotton. An in- 
crease in waste must of course be expected, and the 
finished yarn will not have the same appearance as 
yarn made from the higher grades of cotton. 

‘It is questionable economy to use a lower grade of 
cotton if the quality requirements of the finished 
goods make a higher grade advisable. The grade price 
difference may be more than offset by increased waste 
losses; lower operating speeds; increased end break- 
age in roving, spinning, and weaving; and poorer ap- 
pearance of the finished goods. 

I have noted many bales in the Middling and 
Strict Low Middling grades recently that showed very 
poor preparation. Poor ginning was evidenced by 
stringy, ropy cotton with large pieces of shale; and 
small pin trash scattered throughout the bale greatly 
increased the trouble in our battle for cleaner, better 
running work. I think your contributor is thoroughly 
justified in rejecting all bales that do not come up to 
the grade boxes in preparation, even though the other 
factors of color, leaf, character, and length come fully 
up to the classifications. 


CONTRIBUTOR No, 7481 


—_—__o@e-——— 
Further Thoughts on Foreign Trade 
(Continued from page 66) 


wealthy American mechanic will expect almost as much 
pay as a whole village full of folks in China or India. 
However, there is a wonderful opportunity for develop- 
ing in this country uses for the things which our pros- 
pective customers will tender in payment for postwar 
American goods. There is no knowing what our chem- 
ical and synthetic industry may do in another 20 years, 
and it may require certain raw materials that can be 
drawn from the four quarters of the globe. Perhaps 
some of our ingenious synthesizers can be assembled 
in a vast research project to figure out things to do 
with various plentiful materials that we now do not 
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S44-a year for 
important developments 


Two views of Bahnson Humiduct-Precipitron Textile Installation 


Big things are expected in 1944—in world 
affairs, and in industry. 


Behind the scenes, research and technical 
development work have gone on, even as 
demands have grown and accumulated. 
New and higher standards in industrial 
air conditioning will, one day soon, be- 
come realities. 


Bahnson has perfected improved systems 
of air conditioning for worker comfort and 
production efficiency ....as in the new 
HUMIDUCT System, available with elec- 
trostatic air cleaning, heating, cooling, 
dehumidifying, or in any combination— | 
automatically controlled. 


1944 is a good year to make plans for “air 
superiority” in your plant—after the war. 
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SAVE METAL 
Specify 


UNIVERSAL 
STANDARD 


RING TRAVELERS 














One good way to 
save metal is by making every 
piece of equipment do the finest 
possible job, last the longest pos- 
sible time. You'll be saving metal, 
money and time by specifying 
Universal Standard Ring Travelers. 
They're durable, uniform, preci- 
sion-made, with Bowen Patented 
Bevel Edge to insure smooth, even 
yarn. Packed in sealed metal con- 
tainers which guarantee that U. S. 
Travelers will reach you in factory- 
perfect condition. 


Samples for your exact require- 
ments submitted promptly on re- 
quest. Write direct, or contact 
your nearest representative. 


U. S. RING TRAVELER CO. 
UNIVERSAL STANDARD 


PROVIDENCE, GREENVILLE, 
Ri. S.C. 


AMOS M. BOWEN, Pres. and Tieasurer 














need, but could get, if we wanted, in exchange for 
American goods. 


AS WE POINTED out in a previous article, the textile 
industry is going to be one of the hardest hit in any 
expansion of our foreign trade. This industry is one 
of the most firmly established in most of the countries 
that will wish to buy from us in quantity after the 
war, and textile products are therefore one of the first 
things that such buyers would offer as payment for 
other American goods. If a natural, normal and 
healthy foreign trade develops after the war, the tex- 
tile industry will have to adapt itself to the conditions 
brought about by that trade, and the adaptation will 
require the exercise of a great deal of initiative and 
ingenuity and an endless amount of research work. 
This research must be broadened beyond anything 
heretofore imagined in any previous textile research 


program. 


ONE OF THE big postwar textile industry problems 
will be cotton itself. Our Government has stated that 
20 cents a pound is approximately the proper price for 
cotton. Brazil can produce cotton at a profit for seven 
cents a pound or less, and cotton growing in Brazil is 
developing at a rate which will soon make it the great 
cotton growing nation of the world, unless farming 
methods can be developed for tremendously increasing 
the yield of cotton per acre and per farmer in this 
country. This is a research problem upon which the 
Federal Government and the experiment stations in 
the various states have lavished a large amount of 
work and accomplished some useful results. 

For several years our Government has been sub- 
sidizing farmers. As an emergency proposition, that 
might be justifiable, although we are skeptical of sub- 
sidies ever being justifiable. As a long-term proposi- 
tion, subsidizing the farmers is not only unwise, but 
ridiculous, because the subsidy must necessarily be 
principally taken from the laboring and industrial 


- groups, whose higher standard of earning has put the 


farmer in the plight where he needs a subsidy. Unless 
the Government is prepared to subsidize the cotton 
farmer to compete with seven-cent cotton, or unless 
some research agency is able to improve the methods 
of growing cotton in this country so that cotton can 
be produced and sold at a profit for around seven cents, 
the growing of cotton in this country on a large scale 
must ultimately be abandoned. 

If cotton farmers can switch over to other crops 
which may in a few years be needed by our chemical 
industries, no tears need be shed over the disappear- 
ance of cotton as a major crop. It has always been a 
pauper crop, and the only man who could make money 
off of cotton was the man who could hire pauper labor. 
Cotton raising in a mechanized country like ours is 
becoming more anomalous every year. We must either 
devise means of mechanizing cotton culture or give it 
up for something more profitable. If research in syn- 
thetics produces developments in the next 25 years 
comparable with those in the last quarter century, we 
may be able to get along very nicely with practically 
no cotton. That is a possibility that research agencies 
in the textile industry must constantly consider and 
carefully study during the next few years. _ 
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FREE FLOWING, NON-JELLING 


















is more than a trade name. 





is a penetrant and levelling medium for direct, 
‘ * 
union, and celanese dyes. 


is effective either for stripping or for level dyeing 
when working with many of the vat type dyes. 
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is a stable, dispersing penetrant for rotproof and 
mildewproof processing. | 





is economical and labor saving. 
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RATHER than ask for a laboratory sample— 
HAVE one of our technical men bring with him a 
sufficient quantity for a practical mill run. 

THEN judge for yourself as many mills have done 
and profited thereby. 
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Today’s war economy, with its increasing scarcities, has 
cast the hosiery industry’s old equipment in a new role. And 
that means Handle With Care, since there won’t be any new 
knitting machines available for the duration of the war. 
Indeed the wise manufacturer will regard systematic main- 
tenance of existing equipment as the best possible form 
of insurance. 

“Systematic maintenance” implies something more, of 
course, than the occasional replacement of worn parts.What 
may have been sufficient in days of peace and plenty is in- 
adequate in wartime. Today, nothing less than a complete 
check-up on the “overall condition” of your S&W ma- 
chines, as a preliminary step, may be considered proper 
maintenance. For the basis of your stake in the future is 
the operating condition of your knitting equipment. 

Entirely aside from this, machines that operate efficiently 
save yarn—something to think about today... cut “down- 
time” when every minute counts... reduce the percentage 


HAVE YOU CONSIDERED 





OF INSURANCE? 





of rejects and preserve customer goodwill. Doesn’t it stand 
to reason, too, that the mill which maintains equipment at 
“peak” will be in a better position to meet the new demands 
on hosiery mills after Victory? 

To help farsighted mill management keep present S & W 
machines in top-notch condition, and enter the Postwar 
with working “machine capital,” Scott & Williams has made 
available the services of an experienced field organization. 
A survey of your mill now will enable you to make, systemat- 
ically, any readjustments that may be needed. Mills quick 
to take advantage of this “machine conditioning” have traced 
to it worthwhile results. Scott & Williams urges you, too, 
to make use of this wartime service. There is no charge 
for the survey. ° , . 


This much is certain ...the hosiery industry will not go back to where 
it left off. War is telescoping years of progress into months. Here at 
Scott & Williams, we are planning for Tomorrow, too...in terms 
of the knitting machines you will need to meet after-Victory hosiery 
demands. If you would like to “talk things over,” drop us a line. 


“THIS IS THE SCOTT & WILLIAMS MACHINE AGE“ 
ESTABLISHED 1865 


SCOTT & WILLIAMS 


. me Te ee tae Bee es Be a eee 
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The Looping Machine 


for Flat Seams 


By Julian W. Hughes 


PRESENTING a worthwhile description of the machine used to join 
the two edges of a knitted fabric with a flat seam. Mr. Hughes 


gives the history of the looping machine and com 
with other methods of obtaining a flat seam. Includ 


its product 
also are instruc- 


tions for maintaining and adjusting the principal parts of the looper 


SINCE ELIAS HOWE invented the 

first sewing machine in 1846, 
many improvements and new mod- 
els have superseded his hoop wheel 
feed model, until the machine of 
today could hardly be recognized 
as an outgrowth of Howe’s crude 
device. 

There is one exception, however, 
which is the looping machine so 
common in knitting mills. The 
looper with its dial embodies 
many of the main features of the 
-_ original Howe machine. And while 
there are sewing machines today 
capable of joining two edges of 
knitted fabric together with a flat 
seam at a fraction of the cost of 
the looping machine, the latter 
has never been surpassed for pro- 


ducing a smooth and inconspicu- 


ous seam. Hence it is still indis- 
pensable for joining portions of 
the feet of hosiery and, to some 
extent, for joining the cuffs to 
underwear. 

This smooth inconspicuous seam 
is obtained by interlacing a thread 
alternately through the loops of 
the edges of the fabric to be 
joined, the looper thread passing 
through two opposing loops suc- 
cessively until the seam is com- 
pleted. 

When the hosiery industry was 
in its infancy—in the by-gone days 
of the hand knitting machine— 
looping the toe together was done 
manually by women who were 
handy with a needle and thread. 

On the first looping machine, 
the dial was slowly racked around 
by a pawl and ratchet arrange- 


ment as the operative picked the 
loops onto the points. About the 
turn of the century, the steady 
dial looper, which had worm gear- 
ing, soon made the pawl-and-ratch- 
et drive obsolete, since a more ac- 
curate setting and timing of the 
needle was possible with the stead- 
ily rotating dial. Although re- 
finements and labor-saving at- 
tachments have been added to the 
looper from time to time, the loop- 
er of today is basically the same 
as it was in its inception about the 
middle of the nineteenth century. 


With the exception of the worm 
drive involved in the steady dial 
model, the most noteworthy im- 
provements are the trimmer and 
brush and the chain clipper. For- 
merly, the surplus fabric was rav- 
eled off by hand after the course 
of loops had been placed on the 
points. 

The chain clipper is a compara- 
tively recent invention and, as the 
name implies, is a device which 
clips the thread connecting the 
looped articles when the operation 
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The Sotco looper. 
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These at- 
tachments, by virtue of the labor 


has been completed. 


they save ‘the operative, have 
boosted the production of the up- 
to-date machine. 


The Hook and Needle Assembly 


The correct timing and the prop- 
er relative position of the hook 
and needle are the secret of good 
looping. On the old pawl-and- 
ratchet operated dials, wear in this 
mechanism would alter the inter- 
mittent movement of the dial and 
points. Naturally this would 
throw the needle out of alignment 
with the groove of the points, and 
the needle bar assembly would 
have to be moved slightly, one 
way or the other, before the 
stitch could be completed. The 
steady dial, with its worm gear 
drive, has considerably reduced 
this tendency to wear and throw 
the needle out of line. 

Looper needles will give out, of 
course, due to wear and natural 
causes, and must be replaced. Al- 
though most looper fixers even- 
tually get the needle in the bar 
assembly so that it does good work, 
much time and trouble will be 
saved if it is replaced exactly 
right the first time. So, a few 
words about replacing the need! 
may be in order. 

These instructions, and the ac- 
companying illustration refer to 
the Sotco looper. 


Replacing the Needle 


First, the needle should be test- 
ed with a gauge made for that 
purpose to make sure that it is 
true. Next, move the needle arm 
back over the point clamps; then 
loosen the lower needle clamp nut 
(554), remove the defective needle, 
and slide in the good one. Now 
tighten the clamp nut just enough 
to keep the needle from moving. 
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Turn the crank until the needle 
arm reaches the forward end of 
its stroke. The needle is now 
moved so that the start of the ta- 
per is just back of the tangent line 
of the looper points where the 
stitch is picked up. Now the nee- 
dle is ready to be locked by tight- 
ening the clamp nut. Turn the 
machine by hand slowly until the 
needle enters the next point. If 
the needle point does not rest 
lightly in the groove of the looper 
point, turn the thumb screw (634) 
until it does. 

For best results the hook must 
work in perfect unison with the 
needle. So, when a new needle is 
put in, or the needle is moved out 
of its relative position for any rea- 
son, this should be looked into. It 
is accomplished by turning the 
machine by hand until the needle 
reaches the end of its forward 
stroke. Meanwhile, the hook 
swings about its arc and at this 
point should barely touch the 
scarf or flat part on the blade of 
the needle. If the hook fails to 
touch the needle on its upward 
cycle, or binds at this point, the 
hook may be adjusted vertically 
by loosening the set screw and 
moving the hook shank in or out 
of the socket from which it is sus- 
pended. If the hook misses the 
needle, the assembly should be 
moved to the right until the hook 
swings about its arc in proper re- 
lation to the needle as previously 
explained. 


The Trimmer and Brush 


The trimmer consists of a small 
bracket stand located’ just a few 
inches in front of the needle and 
hook assembly and consists of a 
lower stationary knife and an up- 
per knife that swings to-and-fro, 
cutting off the surplus, or looper’s 
margin, in much the same manner 
as a pair of scissors. If the cut- 
ting edges of these trimmer knives 
are kept at the right angle and the 
knives are kept together with the 
proper tension, they should give 
no trouble. However, the looper 
course should be kept uniform, or 
there will be holes cut along the 
seam. | 

If the looper fixer does not have 
a grinding tool, as furnished by 
the factory, for grinding the cut- 
ting edges of the knives to the ex- 


act bevel, which is 1 degree for | 
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Needle bar assembly 


the lower knife and 10 degrees ver- 
tical and 20 degrees widthwise for 
the upper knife, then it is best to 
always have a new set of knives 
handy to use as a model when 
grinding. 


Brush Adjustment 


After the two edges of the fab- 
ric to be looped have been placed 
accurately along the looper course 
on the points and the knives have 
been set to cut the first course 
above that on the points, the next 
thing is to see that the brush is 
adjusted for best results. The lit- 
tle circular brush should be just 
close enough to sweep out the half 
loops left by the trimmer knives. 
If there is too much pressure on 
the points, there will be undue 
wear, of course, and the brush 
should be raised slightly. When 
the brush is raised or lowered on 
the brush post, the brush should 
be secured by making sure the 
set screw is tight. The latest mod- 
el—the Sotco—is equipped with a 
knurled nut for raising or lower- 
ing the brush on the post. This 
greatly simplifies the setting of 
the brush. 


The Chain Clipper 


Not all looper dials are equipped 
with chain clippers. After the 
edges to be joined have been 
placed on the points, the surplus 
fabric trimmed even with the 
points, the loose ends brushed out, 
and after passing the seaming 
mechanism, the hose pass to the 
right joined together with the un- 


broken sewing tread. If the loop- 
er machine is not equipped with a 
chain clipper to sever this thread, 
it must be clipped by the operative 
as the hose are pulled off the 
points. It is estimated that a 
clipper attachment, automatically 
severing the chain of hose, will 
save enough of the operative’s 
time to enable her to increase pro- 
duction 10 per cent. All Sotco 
loopers, as well as other makes of 
looper machines, provide chain 
clippers that can be quickly at- | 
tached to their models by the loop- 
er fixer, or anyone handy with 
tools, with the aid of a few simple 
instructions furnished by the ma- 
chine builders. 

For example, on the Sotco or 


“Wright looper, the Sotco chain 


clipper can be fitted to both old 
and new model loopers. The de- 
vice is driven from the end of the 
dial driving shaft. On some of 
the older models of Sotco loopers, 
the dial shaft is too short to per- 
mit this. If the dial shaft lacks 
¥%-inch of being long enough to 
reach the hole for oiling the dial 
race—designated by the word 
“OIL”—it will be necessary to or- 
der dial driving shafts (621R) 
from the manufacturers before 
the clippers can be installed. On 
later models of these machines, 
the end of the dial] driving shaft 
to which the clipper is connected 
lines up with the hole marked 
“OIL”; consequently; the chain 
clipper can be attached without 
any delay or preliminaries. - 
After the device is adjusted to 
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This is the enviable record of 


THE WILDMAN 


Single-Head, Single-Unit, Full-Fashioned 


HOSIERY MACHINE 


Without fanfare, fuss or feathers, 








this modern machine, on duty in 
hosiery mills throughout the country, 
is producing stockings, complete 
and perfect from top te toe in 


ONE CONTINUOUS OPERATION 
In doing this, it SAVES the time 


ordinarily consumed in the change- 











over when leggers and footers are 





used; thus releasing men and women 
for more vital duties, and daily de- 
feating our two worst home-front en- 


emies, Wasted Time and Man Power. 


@ Because of wor 
work, our production is 
restricted to supplying 
repair parts. 


W { iL DM A . MFG. CO., NORRISTOWN, PA. 
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clip at the proper place—at in- 
tervals spaced midway between 
two hose, the length of cut being 
regulated by moving the station- 
ary knife in or out—the clipper 
should require no attention for 
years, other than cleaning and oil- 
ing occasionally. There is very 
little wear on the knives, since the 
material to be cut is only the sew- 
ing thread. 


Method of Driving 


Since the electric motor has 
been developed to a high degree of 
efficiency—even in smaller sizes 
—and since it has become stand- 
ard practice to drive large ma- 
chines by individual motors, some 
laymen have asked, “Why not in- 
dividual motor drive for loopers?” 
It is quite possible that loopers 
could be equipped with individual 
motor drive by the manufacturers, 
if specified, but in this writer’s 
opinion the present method of 
driving them in groups by a me- 
dium-sized motor is more practic- 
able. Since loopers require very 
little power, and operate com- 
paratively without interruption, it 
is very doubtful if the investment 
involved in a motor for each loop- 
er would be worth what little 
might be saved through individual 
drive. 


Looper Tables 


The looper tables may be home- 
made, they may be furnished by 
the looper builders, or they may 
be furnished by manufacturers 


specializmg in tables for sewing 


machines and loopers. In any 
case, the table top should be of 2- 
inch stock, preferably hardwood 
dressed smoothly as possible, with 
cast-iron or pressed steel legs 
which are adjustable vertically to 
take care of any unevenness of 
flooring; and they should be so 
placed that they will support the 
point of greatest load. 

The counter shaft should be 
placed well to the back and as 
near to the top of the table as pos- 
sible, so as to be out of reach of 
the operatives, and to permit 
trucks for holding goods in proc- 
ess to pass under. As a further 
safety measure, all moving parts 
of the shaft should be enclosed. 

Where very many learners and 
less experienced operatives are 
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employed, it is well to have 4-speed 
pulleys. These pulleys are cone- 
shaped and are split so that they 
may be readily clamped on the 
shaft. They have four V-sheaves, 
and since the small end of the cone 
on the shaft connects with the 
large end of the driven pulley, the 
speed of the looper may be in- 
creased progressively by shifting 
the band from the sheave of larg- 
est diameter to the one of smallest 
diameter. 

The main drive pulley on the 
end of the counter shaft, the driv- 
ing pulleys, and the looper pulleys 
should be of such diameters that 
the lowest speed of the machine 
pulley will be 220 r.p.m. The bands 
or belts are usually 5/16-inch 
round, or 34-inch flat, leather. But 
for pulleys with sheaves such as 
the four speed pulleys, this writ- 
er prefers the V-belt, since they 
are now made in small sizes and 
in links which make them very 
flexible and adjustable to any 
length. 


Looper Still Champion 


Although the high-speed sewing 
machine has been developed to a 
wonderful degree of perfection 
and is capable of seaming gar- 
ments at a small fraction of the 
cost of looping, the looper is still 
champion of seaming machines 
when a smooth, flat seam is re- 
quired. There is a high-speed 
sewing machine which automati- 
cally trims the edges of the fabric 
and joins it with a flat butt seam. 
For joining the cuffs to shirts and 
drawers in underwear mills, this 
machine has replaced the looper 
to a considerable extent. The 
same is true when closing the toe 
of low-end hosiery. 

But, for the better grades of cir- 
cular and full-fashioned hose, as 
yet no machine has been devel- 


oped that will quite take the place 
of the faithful looper. On circu- 
lar hose the line where the toe 
gore is joined to the foot passes 
over the portion of the wearer’s 
foot where pet corns are apt to 
be; hence, no rough seams can 
be tolerated. The same is true of 
full-fashioned stockings at the 
base of the heel and the tip of 
the toe, where the greatest pres- 
sure is exerted on mi-lady’s dainty 
foot. And the looper is the only 
machine that fills the bill. 

About the year 1928, the writer 
visited the Knitting Arts Exhibi- 
tion in Philadelphia. Here a cir- 
cular knitting machine was on ex- 
hibition which dropped a hose, 
complete with looped toe, at the 
end of the knitting cycle. It seems 
that this was accomplished in a 
similar manner to the knitting of 
the welt on automatic transfer ma- 
chines—by holding the stitches on 
certain needles and then transfer- 
ring them back to the regular knit- 
ting course at the proper time. 
This feature, for some unknown 
reason, never reached the commer- 
cial stage. Perhaps the knitting 
engineers ran into mechanical dif- 
ficulties which baffled them for 
the time being; or perhaps the de- 
pression came on, and the current 
popular fallacy that any labor-sav- 
ing device was an abomination 
unto the politicians—and the labor 
unions—discouraged further ef- 
forts along this line. 

However, it is logical to assume 
that when this war is over, and 
the public wakes up to the fact 
that it is not wise to scotch the 
wheel of progress by discouraging 
greater mechanical efficiency, the 
knitting machine manufacturers 
will put their inventive genius to 
work again and will build fully au- 
tomatic machines which will pro- 
duce complete hose. 





Stop and Think 
(Continued from page 70) 

will be. This is a co-operative 
world, and this war has demonstrat- 
ed that fact. Labor and manage- 
ment must live and work closer to- 
gether than they ever have. Each 
must work for the interests of the 
other in such a way that both will 
have all doubts removed. 

Our industrial safety lies within 
the walls of, and the planning for, 


our own families. In these confus- 
ing days, when so many theories 
and plans are being proposed, ev- 
ery one of us must stop and let his 
own deep inner consciousness speak 
to him. 

The Master has placed in the soul 
of each man a pilot to direct him 
to safety. Now is the time to do 
some serious thinking about how 
we can be better people and make 
this a better world. 
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Lovely Remembrance... Every woman knows that stocking 
fabrics that are clear and even in texture are truly a_ lovely 
remembrance. Every hosiery manufacturer knows that no machine can 
knit a better fabric than the needles can produce. Keep your knitting 
machines young and effective with TMW Needles . . And, 
remember: Regular Reneedling Pays! Let us put your needle 
bars in shape for faster, more accurate, more profitable knitting. 


TEXTILE MACHINE WORKS e READING, PA. 
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First award in America of 
the 3-Star Army-Navy “E” 
made to TMW for Ordnance 
production up4o January 25, 1943. 











“Who hangs on, wins.’ 


PENNSYLVANIA GERMAN PROVERB 


Until the Victory ts Won! ..+ [Lhe men and experience back of Reading 
Full-Fashioned Knitting Machines are enlisted for the duration. We 
cannot give you new machines — but we wi// do the next best thing: 
Our engineers will do their utmost to help you keep /your present 
equipment at highest efficiency. Let us tell you about our complete recondi- 
tioning service and what it means in terms of better fabrics and bigger profits. 
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Continuing the Discussion of the 
Komet and Links-and-Links 


THIS IS the second of a new series on the operation 

and adjustment of the Komet and Links-and- 
Links knitting machines, by the same practical mill 
man who wrote our original series of 25 articles on 
this subject that appeared in “Cotton” in 1940, 1941, 
1942 and 1943. That series was reprinted in full as 


a booklet, “The Komet and Links-and-Links Knitting 


Machines”, which is available from “Cotton”.* 

The current series is an endeavor to supplement 
the discussions in the original articles on different 
parts of these machines, and the accompanying in- 
stallment deals with the subject covered in the 


third article of the original series, which appeared 
on page 170 of the February 1941 issue of “Cotton”, 
and on page 6 of the reprinted book. 


THIS ARTICLE covers the sinker sleeve assembly, 
and related parts, which we dealt with in the 
third article of the previous series (page 170, Febru- 
ary 1941 COTTON; and page 6 of the booklet). The 
last subject discussed in that article, headed “Lubri- 
cation of Parts”, covered briefly the normal necessary 
lubrication of the sinker sleeve assembly. 

However, after considerable experience gained by 
helping to start a large number of Komets, before 
and since these articles were written and published, 
we have been able to gather additional information. 
We still stand by what we said in the original article, 
but somehow we failed to mention grease. 

Komet fixers know that grease is used on the sink- 
er sleeve bearing surfaces when the machines are 
assembled at the factory, but we find that certain 
abuses sometimes go with its use. We shall consider 
these abuses now. 

Lubrication 


First of all, may we suggest that grease be omit- 
ted from the upper sleeve bearings, as it will cause 
the oil grooves to become stopped up. Regular lubri- 
cation of sinkers and needles will permit an adequate 
supply of oil to reach the upper bearings. Once the oil 
grooves have become stopped up with hardened grease 
and a little lint or other foreign matter, it will be 
difficult to get sufficient oil to flow down the outer 
surfaces of the sleeve to the lower bearings. This is 
true even if, and when, a special effort is made by 
locating the oil grooves in the sinker ring which were 
put there for this very purpose. Since the sinker ting 
does not rest directly on the upper part of the cylinder, 
there is ample space for oil to be retained between the 
sinker ring and cylinder so that it may flow down 
through the oil grooves at will and thus reach the 
lower bearing after each application. 

The oil grooves in the upper part of the sleeve are 


*We shall be glad to tell any interested reader, upon request, 
how to secure copies of this 72-page booklet, containing the original 
25 articles which cover every detail of the Komet and Links-and- 
Links machines.—THE EDpDITOR. 
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cut square (note reproduction from Article No. 3) 
which causes them to pick up any grease which may 
be placed on the inner surface of the cylinder or 
around the sleeve bearing. For this reason, be care- 
ful when replacing a sleeve assembly on which grease 
has been applied to the lower bearing to prevent it 
(the grease) from coming in contact with the upper 
cylinder bearing surfaces. Sufficient grease should 
be applied to the lower bearing surfaces—above, below, 
and on the friction springs (203328)—not only to help 
lubricate these parts, but also to help retain any oil 
which drains down from above. In other words, con- 
sider the grease you apply as a seal, in addition to a 
lubricant. 

The lower sleeve and cylinder bearings will give no 
trouble if they are properly lubricated at regular in- 
tervals. The sensible thing to do is to check them 
carefully whenever it becomes necessary for any rea- 
son to remove and replace the sinker sleeve assembly. 
Remove the friction springs and clean the bearing 
surfaces thoroughly, Hardened grease and grit will 
collect behind the friction springs; and fresh oil, drain- 
ing from above, may wash grit into the bearing area 
and cause it to become galled or cut. When a cut or 
galled bearing is found, place the sleeve in a lathe and 
polish with fine emery cloth while the sleeve is revolv- 
ing. In extreme cases, it may be necessary to use a 
fine milled file to remove rough spots. Also check 
the inner bearing surface of the cylinder, remove grit, 
and polish if rough. 

When replacing the sleeve (which has been 
greased) lower it into the cylinder to about 14-inch 
from the fully-down position, hold it there, and put a 
liberal amount of No. 30 motor oil around the upper 
part of the cylinder immediately under the sinker ring. 
Then drop the sleeve into fully-down position before 
the oil has time to drain down the sleeve to the lower 
bearings. Sleeves lubricated in this manner will not 
freeze up, become galled, or develop burned bearings 
from lack of sufficient lubrication. We have found 
many sleeves running for six months, 16 hours per 
day, 5 days per week, and still in good shape when 
taken down for inspection or other reasons. 

We. all know what a mess oil-spotted goods can 
create in both dip-dyed and ingrain numbers when it 
becomes necessary to flood the upper part of the cylin- 
der to get oil down to a dry lower sleeve bearing, not 
to mention other troubles which are invited by ex- 
cessive applications of oil. The simple method de- 
scribed prevents much of this trouble and keeps ma- 
chines running, which is, after all, our main objective. 

* The manufacturer supplies parts at reasonable cost, 
but your repair bills may hit the ceiling if you fail 
to give your machines the attention they need and 
deserve. 
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lot of work to some Komet fixers, but we honestly be- 
lieve that Komets should be taken down, checked care- 
fully, and cleaned thoroughly at least every six months, 
or any time the opportunity presents itself. In this 
way trouble can be prevented. Of course, if you pre- 
fer to do it the hard way, wait until you have trouble 
and then correct it. 


Sinker Cams 


If and when the sinker sleeve assembly is removed 
for any reason, take advantage of this opportunity to 
inspect all sinkers and sinker bluffs. Damaged butts 
on sinkers and bluffs are hard on sinker cams, to say 
the least. Upper sinker cams sometimes work loose 
on the cup (302381) and develop a little side play. This 
can often be overcome by tightening the sinker cam 








PLATE 17 KOMET 
PART NUMBERS SHOWN ARE FOR 34° MACHINES. 
101472 SEE LISTING FOR SIZE AND GAUGE VARIATIONS. 














screws. If this fails to correct the trouble, replace 
one or two screws. Make sure to polish the inner 
side of the cup if the screws are turned, even the least 
bit, or replaced. 

Inspect carefully for small gaps or worn spots on 
both upper and lower sinker cams. They usually ap- 
pear at points where the sinker butts are cammed up 
or down. They should be removed by careful polish- 
ing, for once a gap gets started, others will follow 
because of vibration from the first one, either imme- 
diately above it or below it. Gaps in sinker cams can 
be removed with a small cutting stone (sometimes 
ealled a file) or with a hand-grinder equipped with a 
buffing arbor. It is advisable to remove the upper 
sinker cam from the cup when this work is done, ‘in 
order to get at the lower cam readily. 

Avoid leaving sharp edges, which might cut the 
butts, and keep the camming surfaces in their original 
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What has been said up to this point may seem like a 





shape as nearly as possible. Damaged sinker butts can 
be directly responsible for unnecessary wear on sinker 
cams, as they are usually caused by jam-ups, broken 
needles, etc. Damaged sinker and sinker bluff butts 
on either upper or lower surfaces may be the direct 
cause of heel and toe knitting troubles, due to loss of 
control at knocking-over points. Gore knitting trou- 
bles, loose wales, and streaks are usually caused by 
damaged sinker butts, which are not hard to find, 
give no trouble in removing, but getting it done is 
the hard problem. 
Perhaps you too have had trouble getting out a 
sinker or bluff which has been broken off so that it 
remains down in the sinker ring slot too far to permit 
getting hold of it with a pair of long nosed pliers. The 
next time this happens, put a little glue on one side 
of a bluff (if the sinker is broken), or vice versa if a 
bluff is broken. Allow the glue to set and become 
sticky, then insert next to the broken part, and you 
will find it can be removed readily. We have saved 
the time and labor required to remove and replace an 
upper cylinder many times by this simple method. 


Sinker Sleeve Key (302408) 


This is one of the many minor parts on Komets 
which seldom gives trouble. However, we have found 
a few to work loose, which, of course, would alter the 
sinker lead adjustments according to the amount of 
lost motion caused by a loose key. Dry sinker sleeve 
bearings could help cause this by excessive pounding 
on the stop screws. It is rather difficult to tighten 
the key screws securely without removing the sinker 
sleeve assembly. In order to stop this trouble com- 
pletely, all fixers are instructed to have loose keys 
welded to the sleeve. This can be done with either arc 
welding equipment or acetylene torch. A small weld 
on both sides of the key, and the job is done for good. 


Sinker Sleeve Springs 


The purpose of these springs is to keep the sleeve 
under control during periods of reciprocation. They 
seldom need attention other than cleaning before re- 
greasing during an overhaul job. Like other parts, 
they are subject to wear, and they can help contribute 
metallic dust in the event the lower bearing lacks suf- 
ficient lubrication. Extremely hard thumping or knock- 
ing of the sinker sleeve key against the stop screws 
during periods of reciprocation could indicate a dry 
lower bearing. Only on two occasions have we found 
it necessary to increase the tension of the friction 
springs to prevent some minor heel and toe knitting 
trouble being caused by insufficient friction. To this 
date, we have had only one broken spring. 


Sinker Ring Key 


We had little to say about this small, yet very im- 
portant part in our original discussion. This was due 
simply to the fact that up to that time our machines 
had not been in operation long enough for anything to 
happen to the keys from normal usage, except that 
some did work loose. We find that on 3-inch, 314-inch, 
and 34-inch, 48-gauge machines, sinker ring keys do 
not need replacing as often as they do on 4-inch coarse 
gauge machines. This is not difficult to understand, 
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‘ABERFOYLE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
123 South Broad Street, Philadelphia. vy, Pa. 
Bee —and in the South 
ABERFOYLE MANUFACTURING 
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Representatives in principal exsiiee confers of the world 
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since the keys are exactly alike, and they carry a 
heavier load on coarse gauge machines than on fine. 

It is advisable to replace worn keys on fine gauge 
machines immediately, due to the limited space be- 
tween needles and sinkers, which may lead to knitting 
and transfer troubles, etc. 

On coarse gauge machines, slightly worn keys may 
not give serious trouble, or none at all; however, it 
is well to remember that once loose, they soon get 
worse. From much experience and experimenting, we 
learn that a tight-fitting key will last longer than one 
with the least bit of play (when a new one is put in). 
We prefer to have the keys fit snug, so it is neces- 
sary to push the sleeve assembly down when replacing 
it. The reason for this is quite obvious, since a small 
amount of play between the key and key-way in the 
cylinder would soon multiply by constant use. 

Some fixers make a mistake by testing for loose, 
or worn, keys with fabric on the needles with both 
feeds knitting. This very often gives a false impres- 
sion that the key is only slightly loose due to the 
fabric, on the needles, helping to hold the sinker ring 
in position. | 

A better method is to press off the fabric at the 
looper round, or start position; then move the sinker 
sleeve from right to left by hand. We have run into 
cases where machines tested with fabric on the nee- 
dles, even in plain single feed, showed little play. After 
pressing off, the sinkers would actually strike the 
needles in both directions when the sleeve was moved 
for checking. 





When a worn key is replaced, make sure to use the 
proper key so that the sinker ring will be in perfect 
alignment with the lower cylinder. This is one job 
that should be done right. It may take a little more 
time and effort to do a perfect job, but it will give 
better results for a longer period of time than a so- 
called fairly close, or pretty good setting. 

One way to make a close check is to see that the 
sinker slots come directly over the upper pointed 
parts of the lower cylinder walls. In some cases, the 
key-ways in the cylinder may be slightly worn, and 
here we suggest using an oversized key. Worn key- 
ways might indicate that a slightly loose, or worn key 
was permitted to remain in a machine simply because 
it was causing no trouble. Worn, or loose sinker ring 
keys are the direct cause, in many instances, of bent 
needle latches, holes of various kinds, transfer trou- 
bles, and the like. 

Do not neglect the little jobs, even though they are 
hard to get at, like sinker ring keys. The machine 
must come down, to be sure, but that is a simple task. 
Remember that tomorrow is the day you reap the har- 
vest from the good or sloppy job you did yesterday. 

Just recently we overheard a conversation between 
two Komet fixers who were discussing some informa- 
tion they found in the Komet and Links-and-Links 
Hand Book. One said, “I wonder if the man who writes 
these articles is still fixing machines.” 

Yes, he is still fixing machines every day and get- 
ting a big kick out of it. 

K. O. METZ 
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World Rayon Production Up 
56% Since First Year of War 

Production of rayon yarn throughout 
the world totaled 3,472,900,000 pounds 
in 1942, according to figures just com- 
piled by the Rayon Organon, published 
by the Textile Economics Bureau, Inc. 
This total represents a gain of 56 per 
cent as compared with the output of 
2,227,500,000 pounds produced in 19389. 

Germany was the largest producer 
of rayon last year, with a total of 
1,100,000,000 pounds, or 32 per cent of 
the world’s total and accounting for 
480,000,000 pounds of the world’s gain 
since 1939. Japan ranked second with 
a total output of 700,000,000 pounds in 
1942, and the United States was a close 
third with an output of 682,600,000 
pounds. These three countries alone 
accounted for 70 per cent of the total 
world production, over half of which 
is Axis produced. 

Of the 1942 world total production 
1,447,200,000 pounds was filament yarn 
and 2,025,700,000 pounds was staple 
fiber. The filament yarn output was 
up 26 per cent from the 1,145,400,000 
pounds produced in 1939. Half of the 
301,800,000 pound increase was reported 
by the United States, which showed a 
gain of 150,700,000 pounds. The re- 
maining gains were well scattered ex- 
cept in England, where, due to war 
dislocations, an estimated decline is 
reported. 
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Rayon staple fiber production in- 
creased 87 per cent from 1,082,100,000 
pounds in 1939 to 2,025,700,000 pounds 
in 1942. Gains were reported primari- 
ly in Germany, Italy, France and the 
United States, although as in the case 
of filament yarn, all countries except- 
ing Great Britain shared in the in- 
crease. 


The United States produces more 
filament yarn than any other country, 
manufacturing 29 per cent of the 
world’s total in 1939 and 33 per cent 
in 1942. Filament rayon yarn manu- 
facturing countries ranked according to 
their volume importance for both 1939 
and 1942 as follows: United States, 
Japan, Germany, Italy and Great Brit- 
ain. 


Shipments of rayon filament yarn to 
domestic consumers in November to- 
taled 42,800,000 pounds. This com- 
pares with 43,900,000 pounds in Oc- 
tober and 38,800,000 pounds in Novem- 
ber 1942. ‘Eleven months’ deliveries 
totaled 450,900,000 pounds, an increase 
of 5-per cent over the 427,800,000 
pounds shipped during the correspond- 
ing period last year. 

November rayon staple fiber ship- 
ments totaled 13,900,000 pounds against 
13,900,000 pounds in October and 12,- 
400,000 “pounds in November 1942. 
Eleven months’ shipments totaled 147,- 
500,000 pounds against 138,600,000 
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pounds in the comparable period of 
1942, an increase of 6 per cent. 

Stocks of filament yarn in produ- 
cers hands were 7,000,000 pounds on 
November 30th, against 7,600,000 
pounds on October 3ist, and 8,100,000 
pounds on November 30, 1942. Staple 
fiber stocks-held by producers on No- 
vember 30th totaled 2,600,000 pounds 
against 2,500,000 pounds on October 
31st and 4,400,000 pounds on November 
80, 1942. 


* 


Entwistle Property Sold 

Jacob Ziskind, Fall River, Mass., has 
sold the property of the former T. C. 
Entwistle Co., Lowell, Mass., to the 
Cocker Machine and Foundry Co., Gas- 
tonia, N. C., and it is reported that the 
equipment will be moved to Gastonia. 
T. C. Entwistle and Co. were former 
manufacturers of high-speed warpers. 


—- 


“Quarter-Century Club” 
Honored by Pequot 
On Saturday evening, November 20, 
the officials of the Naumkeag Steam 
Cotton Company, Salem, Mass., spon- 
sored a banquet to honor over 300 
members of the Pequot Quarter-Century 
Club. Entertainment features consist- 
ed of group singing and movies. 








S70 motton bhoro reveals 
Uhortance of titre Trernoer 
Wl Krieg 17€€00ES..... 


This stop-motion photograph, taken with stroboscopic lighting at an 


exposure of 1/50,000ths of a second, demonstrates convincingly why 
fine temper is such an important factor in needles. For you can see 
that every beard must ‘give’ equally, and that each needle must spring 
back into place as the sinkers and dividers are withdrawn to produce 
a completely uniform row of stitches. 
That is why the temper of the steel in Torrington Needles is con- 
trolled by special machine methods...and why other factors, such as 
smoothness of finish and accuracy of dimensions, are also controlled 
with precision equipment. Yes, Torrington machine manufacturing 
applies to every important detail...and Torrington Needle quality is 
proving its value in mill after mill today—when the use of new 


and unfamiliar yarns places a premium on high quality knitting. 


SPRING BEARD NEEDLES + SINKERS - 


DIVIDERS + SPLIT DIVIDER: 
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DESIGNED FOR TODAY’S NEEDS 
AND TOMORROW’S TRENDS —THEY 
OFFER A UNIQUE COMBINATION 
OF ADVANTAGES 


You may not have realized how many 
different types of Needle Bearings have 
been developed since the first Tor- 
rington Needle Bearing was intro- 
duced. 

Some of them are illustrated here. 


Common Advantages 


All of them employ the basic prin- 

ciple of a full complement of small 

diameter needle rollers within a single, 

compact retaining raceway. And all of 

them offer the characteristic advan- 

tages of. the original Torrington 

Needle Bearing: 

1. Small size, light weight and compact 
design 

2. High radial load capacity and elimi- 
nation of stress concentration 

3. Unit construction which facilitates 
handling and installation 


4. Efficient lubrication; freedom from 
maintenance attention 


5. Low cost 


For Special Requirements 


Each of the “‘newer’’ types is designed 
for a particular task...a particular 
set of conditions. 

Some of them were so well estab- 
lished even before the war as to be 
almost universally used for certain 
applications. For example, the NCS 
Type Needle Bearing, of rugged con- 
struction, designed for heavy service, 
and available in standard sizes to fit 
an inner race of from %”’ O.D. to 


kes, these are ALL 
Needle bearings ... 


514” O.D., is widely employed in 
equipment for the oil industry where 
seivice conditions are severe and 
rough “‘handling”’ the rule. 

Others are the result of wartime 
demands for greater efficiency in 
speeding production lines and step- 
ping up performance records. The AT 
Type Needle Bearing, for instance, 
has a heavy, through hardened outer 
race designed to give maximum Ca- 
pacity obtainable from the rollers 





TYPE AT 


used. It has found 
wide application in 
the aircraft con- 
struction where it 
is used with stand- 
ard AN bolts and 


is designed to have p- (INNER RACE) 


a static non-Brinell 

capacity equal to the single shear 
strength of the bolt. Standard sizes 
in the AT Type range from 0.1900 
to 1.0000” to fit on bolts No. 3 to 16 


For Postwar Designs 


Where the efficiency of anti-friction 
operation is desired, and space, weight 
and cost are vitally important con- 










siderations—as they will be in de- 
signing to meet postwar trends— 
Needle Bearings provide the answer! 

With the development of a com- 
plete line of all types, The Torrington 
Company offers the product designer 
and engineer a selection to meet vir- 
tually any radial load requirement. The 
experience of Torrington engineers 
is available to aid in design and ap- 
plication of Needle Bearings to your 
particular job. A copy of our current 
Catalog No. 115 will give you an out- 
line of the types, sizes and capacities 
currently available for essential needs. 
And if our engineering staff can assist 
in selecting the right type for a par- 
ticular job, write, outlining your need. 
THE TORRINGTON COMPANY 


Established 1866 Torrington, Conn. * South Bend 21, Ind. 
“Makers of Needle Bearings and Needle Bearing Rollers’ 


New York Boston Philadelphia $ 

Detroit Cleveland Seattie = 

San Francisco Los Angeles 
Chicago Toronto London, England 





TYPE RC 








TORRINGTON 


NEEDLE BEARINGS 

















TRENDS AND HIGHLIGHTS OF THE 





MATT GOODS YVARKETS 


———————— ——eN 


Sharp Drop This Year in Output of Children’s and Infants’ Hose 
Brings WPB Corrective Order—Government Underwear Buy- 


ing is Stepped 


Up—Hosiery Industry Produces More This 


Year Than in 1942—Outlook for 1944 is for Sufficient Rayon 
- Women's Lines—Government Orders New Type Half Hose 


in Volume 


Philadelphia, December 16, 1943 


ALTHOUGH THERE was a conservative decline in: the production of 

hosiery in October the total produced this year showed a gain 
of 3.6 per cent to the end of that month compared with the same ten 
months in the preceding year, while underwear manufacturers in the 
last month for which data are available showed a slight gain over the 


same month in the preceding year. Outerwear manufacturers are also 


as active as they can be, turning out as much goods as the yarn supply 


and availability of workers to operate their machines will permit. The 
month has been marked by large military procurements, both in under- 


wear and hosiery, with the Army buying a large quantity of new type 
half-wool and half-cotton hose, as well as substantial quantities of 
various types of underwear. While the totals of such goods bought for 
the armed forces so far this year are not quite up to the levels for the 
same period a year ago, they have been substantial and sufficient to 
make the situation very tight in spots for the civilian trade. Manufac- 
turers, while stil] affected unfavorably by the manpower situation, 
state this is not becoming worse but rather appears to be stabilized, 
and predictions are made that the first quarter production will be about 
equal to that of current levels in women’s full-fashioned. 


Full-Fashioned 


Although production of women’s full 
fashioned lines dropped in October, it 
is apparent that the total for the year 
wili be slightly larger than in the pre- 
vious twelve months, and it is believed 
this rate will be maintained at least 
during the first quarter of next year. 
This depends to a great degree upon 
the supply of rayon yarn that is made 
available to the hosiery industry dur- 
ing these months, and from the way the 
yarn market is now shaping up, it is 
felt there will be enough available to 
do so. .., 

But; with many taiking of an early 
termination. of the war in Europe, there 
is a more cautious spirit apparent 
among many in the trade, fearing that 
they may be caught with war type 
goods after the war when other types 
are again available. This came to light 
when mercerizers,* handling imported 
fine count cotton yarns, reported that 
hose makers for the first time this 
year had been slow to take up their 
fourth quarter quotas of such yarn, 
saying that in view of the fact that this 
yarn would not be delivered until next 
March, they did not want to commit 
themselves fully that far ahead. 


There is tightness in many spots as 
far as additional goods for the holiday 
season are concerned, and stocks of the 
industry will be further reduced this 
month by what is expected to be a 
Christmas trade of boom proportions. 
Stockings made from the finer denier 
rayon yarns are the tightest, this being 
due to the fact that more of this size 
yarn is going into war goods. 

Predictions are being made that, 
while 1944 output in women’s rayon 
lines may be about as large, the pro- 
portion of this that is turned out in 
coarser goods will be much larger than 
was true in the current year. Indica- 
tions also are that the industry will be 
operating under much more favorable 
OPA rulings than under Order No. 339, 
which is expected to point to a better 
year for these manufacturers than was 
possible under conditions of the old 
hose order, to which the industry has 
been registering strong objections dur- 
ing recent months. 


Half-Hose 

Shipments of haif-hose and slacks 
registered a gain of better than 7 per 
cent during the first ten months of 
this year. However, for the last month, 
October, there was a let-down, with 
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shipments declining more than 9 per 
cent that month, compared with the 
same period in the preceding year. 
Wholesale buyers report that offerings 
are tight and especially so in the wool 
numbers, in which the situation has 
also been affected by the dropping off 
in imports from England. Knitters say 
they are unable to do more in the way 
of taking larger civilian orders because 
of the yarn situation, as well as the 
lack of manpower in most sections of 
the industry, so that they see little 
chance of the market easing in this 
respect in the near fvture. 

Another reason for this tightness in 
deliveries is the activity of the armed 
forces in buying half hose. The Phila- 
delphia Army Quartermaster Depot re- 
cently placed awards for more than 
18,000,000 pairs of the new type half- 
hose for which specifications were de- 
veloped last fall, following exhaustive 
field tests conducted at Camp Lee, Va. 
They are made of half wool and half 
cotton and take the place, at least for 
the present, of the older type all cotton 
mercerized tan socks on which there 
were cancellations received by the 
trade iast fall. 


Seamless 


As a whole, the seamless division of 
the hosiery industry has not registered 
the improvement in shipments this year 
that has taken place in full-fashioned. 
In fact, the shipments and output of 
children’s and infants’ lines dropped off 
to such a. marked degree during the 
first ten months of the year that WPB 
was forced to issue a ruling that such 
manufacturers had to make a certain 
percentage of such lines, based upon 
their output in relation to their total 
production during 1941 or 1942 to date, 
whichever was the larger. Shipments 
of women’s seamless during the first 
ten months of 1943 dropped almost 12 
per cent compared with the same 
months in the previous year, but ship- 
ments of ankilets in the same period 
showed a spurt of 4.5 per cent. The 
black spot was the severe decline of 
almost 29 per cent in shipments during 
the ten months in children’s and in- 
fants’ lines, which is being corrected at 
this late date by a WPB order. Bundle 
goods showed a shipment gain of 7 
per cent and athletic socks a gain of 
6.6 per cent. There is a feeling in 
some government quarters that certain 
manufacturers have dropped their pro- 
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FORECAST 
(Opinion submitted by Corron’s market. correspondent) 


Philadelphia, December 16, 1943 
WITH FORECASTS generally agreeing that the war in Burope will be 
over in the relatively near future—with the Pacific end of the 
conflict due to continue, say through most of 1945—there is interest in 
the entire business field as to conditions that will exist here when 
Germany is defeated. There is no doubt but that a termination first 
in Europe and possibly a year later in the Pacific will be a favorable 
way to end it for business. It will make possible a tapering off in war 
orders, instead of a sudden termination of all such contracts, and there- 
by give business here more Ni a chance to reconvert and work off 
surplus war goods in the Pacific. 
or Most agree that the ending of the war in Europe alone would be a 
factor of sufficient weight to bring about a serious dislocation of 
business ; but how long this would last is debatable, and there is a wide 
difference of opinion. Some feel this in-between period might last six 
months and others a couple of years, or until business here could make 
the readjustments necessary and until discharged members of the armed 
forces and war workers get other jobs. Many say this would not take 
more than a year for most lines. . 

For textiles, this period of reconversion will be shorter than for 
many others, who will have to change the nature of their product. For 
example, a plant turning out Army uniform cotton twills can begin 
almost immediately to make cotton goods for the civilian trade, but a 
plant making tanks cannot turn to other lines so rapidly. In this 
connection, it is generally felt that textiles largely used by the ‘armed 
forces will exert a powerful influence on civilian styies for some time 
after the war, and manufacturers must take immediate advantage of 
new processes that have been developed during the war. In another 
direction, it is agreed that manufacturers should not be caught at the 
war’s end with large stocks of civilian goods made as war styles only, 
which might not be salable when other types of goods are again pro 


curable. 
At the war’s end there will be an uneven condition in textiles, due 


to different situations in various branches of the trade during the 


conflict. In carpets and rugs, production has been cut severely so that 


there will be a large void to fill, but in hosiery, for example, the civilian 
trade, with but few exceptions have been able to buy about all the hose 


in hosiery, affecting 

it is again all-out for civilians. But on the whole, 
to reconvert without great difficulty in a relatively short time, so this 
industry should be rehab st Agr age position to benefit by a pent- 
up demand for war 

P The demand will unquestionably include large amounts of textiles for 
foreign rehabilitation and relief, so that, in addition to supplying the 
domestic trade, there will be a substantial portion of textile production 
needed for export by the Government and for the regular export trade. 











duction of cheaper lines of seamless to 
concentrate on higher priced lines, but 
manufacturers assert there has been 
no deliberate policy along these lines. 


Underwear 


Production of knit underwear for the 
last month, covered by Department of 
Commerce reports, shows that it gained 
slightly that month compared with the 
same month in the previous year. How- 
ever, shipments were off a shade, and 
stocks at the end of that month were 
considerably smaller than on the same 
date in the preceding year. Circular 
knitting machines in operation during 
that month were considerably under 
the number of machines in place, but 
the number of machine hours worked 
last September was close to the num- 
ber worked in the month last year. 

Stocks of underwear in the hands 
of wholesalers throughout the country 
are reaching a very low level, and 
these outlets say they see no chance in 
the near future of this condition chang- 
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ing materially. Manufacturers make 
offerings only when the goods become 
available, and one reason for this is 
seen in the large amounts of under- 
wear of various types that are now be- 
ing taken by the armed services, the 
Philadelphia Army Depot having 
bought large amounts of regular cotton 
and special type cotton undergarments 
in the last few weeks. There now is the 
distinct probability that the industry 
will be called upon for sizeable amounts 
for foreign relief. 


Neo Shortage in 
Rayon Hose Expected 

Unless unforeseen obstacles to a con- 
tinued supply of yarn arise, production 
of women’s rayon hosiery during the 
first quarter of next year should con- 
tinue at approximately present levels. 
This was the consensus at a recent 
meeting of the Hosiery Industry Ad- 
visory Committee with officials of the 
Textile, Clothing and Leather Division 
of the War Production Board. The 
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committee reviewed the rayon yarn 
supply picture and agreed that produc- 
tion can be expected to continue at 
about the present volume. However, 
all agreed that military requirements 
are the unknown factor and may or 
may not cause revisions in current es- 
timates. 

This favorable prediction comes just 
a year after more pessimistic forecasts 

























































had been made relative to 1943 produc- 


tion. At that time, government spokes- 
men estimated that this year would 
see a tapering off in women’s full- 
fashioned stockings of at least 30 per 
cent, but this has not only failed to 
materialize but indications are there 
will be a gain of about 10 per cent. 

There is a definite shortage, how- 
ever, already apparent in fine-denier 
rayons, because of the small amount 
of fine yarn available to the civilian 
trade. The War Production Board has 
constantly discouraged the use of such 
yarn, claiming that it does not knit 
into a durable product. Manufacturers 
of 5i-gauge and finer stockings have 
machine capacity for more than there 
is yarn obtainable but have become 
reconciled to turning out more goods 
of the 75-denier type. Even this type 
is in great demand, in view of the very 
large percentage that is being turned 
out from even coarser yarns. In this 
connection, numerous manufacturers 
agree that, while production during the , 
early months of next year will be main- 
tained, it is possible that a much larger 
portion of this will be rayon stockings ; 
considerably coarser than worn by the 
average consumer this year. 


New Nylon Geeods 
After the War 


Two postwar developments are fore- | 
seen relative to nylon yarn. The first 
is that Japanese silk, expecially for 
stockings, which was the biggest mar- : 
ket for this f'tre bef<ce the war, will 
give nylon but little competition. The 
second is tuat a large number of syn- 
thetic substances, whose developments 
have been speeded up by the war, will 
give nylon a great deal more competi- 
tion than was apparent during the rel- 
atively short period from the time of 
the introduction of women’s nylon 
stockings until Pearl Harbor. It is 
pointed out that nylon, relatively speak- 
ing, is not a cheap material, although 
its cost in the postwar era will be 
considerably under that just prior to 
the war, due to thé exceptionally large 
production increase which has been de- 
veloped during the war. However, with { 
respect to Japanese silk, it has very 
definite advantages in manufacturing 
processes. 
One of these is the relative expen- 
siveness of silk, due to the fact that 
the natural gum, which helps the fila- 








WANTED 
TEN ATTENTIVE EARS 


There are manufacturers today who are giving con- 
siderable thought to post-war activities. Some will 
continue to do just that and very little else, while there 
are others who really intend doing something about it. 





These are the manufacturers to whom this advertise- 
ment is directed. 

To TEN manufacturers reading this advertisement, 
and who are genuinely interested in the IMMEDIATE 


modernization of their plants, Willcox & Gibbs offers | 


the services of a staff of engineers who know the tech- 
niques of plant modernization. Our technicians will 
render every possible assistance in re-arranging your 
sewing rooms and working out ways and means for the 
highest possible output with lowered maintenance costs, 
consistent with product quality. 

If you are one of the ten, write, oe or tele- 


phone for further information. 


WILLCOX & GIBBS SEWING MACHINE CO. 
214 West 39th Street, New York 18, N. Y 
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ments go through the knitting processes 
without snagging, must be removed aft- 
er the stocking is knitted. In its re- 
moval, there is a loss of 20 per cent 
of the original weight of the raw silk, 
and furthermore, silk yarn must be 
back-wound from skeins and must be 
given a higher twist. 

Included in the list of things in 
which nylon will form the base are: 
stockings, the first and largest outlet; 
knitted and woven underwear and lin- 
gerie; lace, nets and marquisettes; 
sheer fabrics for dresses, blouses and 
infants’ wear; woven fabrics of heavier 
weave for neckties; hat bands and 
blanket bindings; featherweight fab- 
rics with resin coating for raincoats; 
golf jackets; food covers; crush proof 
transparent velvet; and dresses with 
permanent pleats, as well as scuff- 
proof cioth for women’s shoes. 


New Rayen Hose 
Order Coming Seon 


The Emergency Court of Appeals re- 
cently issued a show-cause order direct- 
ing Chester Bowles, administrator of 
the OPA, to grant or deny the protest 
of fourteen branded-line hosiery manu- 
facturers to MPR-339, the rayon ho- 
siery order. Petition for the former 
order was filed last month by attor- 
neys of the fourteen manufacturers of 
branded hosiery. The petition alleged 
that, although all requisite steps were 
completed by counsel for the petitioners 
last July 7, since that date OPA has 
taken no action to grant the oral hear- 
ings requested, to grant the plaintiff's 
request for additional information held 
by OPA, or to grant or deny their pro- 
test against the order. Petitioners 
claim that they have sustained irre- 
parable injury from MPR-339 and con- 
tinue to be subject to it, it is alleged, 
as long as OPA continues its policy of 
promising, but not granting, relief at 
any early date. 


The petition also avers that, although. 


MPR-339 has been amended, the 
amendnients correct only two of the 
objections raised by the fourteen manu- 
facturers in their protest against the 


order filed with the administrator on . 


May 6. The nationally known manu- 
facturers concerned in the action are: 
Aberle, Inc.; Archer Hosiery Mills; 
Chipman Knitting Mills; Dexdale Ho- 
siery Mills, Inc.; Gotham Hosiery Co., 
Ine. ; Granite Hosiery Millis, Inc.; Hole- 
proof Hosiery Co.; Hoover Hosiery 
Co.; National Hosiery Mills, Inc.; No- 
Mend Hosiery, Inc.; Proper McCallum 
Hosiery Co., Inc.; Quaker Lace Co., 
Ine. (hosiery division); Shannon Ho- 
siery Mills, Inc.; and the Nolde & 
Horst Co. Counsel for OPA, in reply, 
while stating that the manufacturers 
cannot. complain of unreasonable de- 
lay, did promise that certain steps 
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would be caken in a short time to cor- 
rect MPR-339. 


Outerwear Association 
Wants Yarn Help 


Priority assistance in the procure- 
ment of cotton and wool yarns for 
specified numbers of outerwear has 
been urged on the Office of Civilian 
Requirements by the National Knitted 
Outerwear Association. It was stated 
that this assistance should be granted 


_ At least for the production of infants’ 


and children’s garments up to age 14, 
for all inexpensive garments made to 
sell at or below a certain stipulated 
price, and for auxiliary purposes in 
completing garments made mainly from 
available material on hand. In a letter 
to Arthur D. Whiteside, of OCR, the 
petition of the association signed by 
Harold Korzenik, counsel, it was point- 
ed out that a survey just made by the 
association revealed a serious shortage 
in the retail and wholesale ends of the 
market, with this particularly noted in 
the infants’ and children’s outerwear 
as well as in the cheaper garments. . 
“Directives and priority assistance 
have been extended in the procurement 
of cotton yarns for underwear, hosiery, 
gloves and for certain infants’ wear 
not made by our industry. The result 
of this priority assistance in the pro- 
curement of cotton yarns for the pro- 
duction of civilian supplies in some 


fields has been to diminish the avail- 


ability of cotton yarns in the free mar- 
ket to which we are remitted,” said 


_ Mr. Korzenik. ‘In a very real sense, 


that free market no longer exists. 
Again and again members of our in- 
dustry are told that, unless they have 
at least an AA-4 rating, the cotton 
yarns which they so badly need can- 
not be made available.” The writer 
agreed that military demands come 
first, but what is. left over, he con- 
tended, should be distributed equitably. 


It was urged that priority assistance 
“be granted at least in infants’ and 


children’s garments, all inexpensive 
garments, and yarns needed to com- 
plete those, from materials on hand. 


Larger This Year 


For the first ten months of 1943 
shipments of all types of hosiery were 
128,689,086 dozen pairs, as compared 
with 124,186,340 dozen pairs shipped 
during the same period in 1942, which 
is an increase of 3.6 per cent. For 
the ten months, gains were made in 
women’s full-fashioned stockings, men’s 


half hose and slacks, bundle goods, ath- — 


letic socks and anklets. Shipments of 
women’s seamless stockings and chil- 
dren’s and infants’ were less. 

When comparing women’s full fash- 
ioned shipments up to that date with 
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comparable figures for 1942, it should 
be recalled that shipments last year 
were stbstantially below the _ total 
shipped in the same period of both 1940 
and 1941. The comparison with these 
earlier years shows that, while such 
shipments during the first ten months 
of this year were 9.6 per cent higher 
than in 1942, they were 12 per cent 
lower than during the same period in 
1941 and 8.2 per cent lower than in 
1940. The darkest spot of the whole 
industry was the 28.6 per cent decline 
in shipments of children’s and infants’ 
hosiery, and the War Production Board 
has just issued a ruling that such 
manufacturers are to step up produc- 
tion of such lines, and, at the same 
time, it has given the purchase of yarns 
for such use a much higher rating. 


Imported Hose Yarn 
Not Being Taken 


Makers of women’s rayon hosiery 
have been slow in taking up their 
fourth period quota of English spun 
fine count mercerized yarns that are 
used in making the feet and welt of 
such lines. This is the first time that 
the quota has not been snatched up 
since this program was inaugurated a 
little more than a year ago after pro- 
longed negotiations between Great 
Britain and the United States. Hap- 
diers of these imported yarns say the 
main reason is that most manufactur- 
ers of women’s rayon stockings are 
operating on a more cautious basis, 
fearing an early end of the war in 
Europe, which might leave them with 
yarns and merchandise that might not 
be widely used in making postwar ho- 
siery. 

Mercerizers handling these imported 
yarns for distribution to the hosiery 
trade explain that knitters are only 
now taking delivery of such yarns im- 
ported under the second quarter quota, 
so that the fourth quarter quota would 
not go forward to manufacturers until 
next March or later. Some knitters 
feel that with the war in its present 
state, at least as far as the Buropean 
zone is concerned, they should not 
make commitments that far ahead. But 
importers of yarn point out that they 
have to operate that far ahead to be 
sure of getting their full quota, and 
there is a danger that, if American 
hosiery manufacturers do not take up 


the quota, it may not be available 


later. 


Osterman Renamed 
Heavy Outerwear Head 


Albert H. Osterman, of Fried-Oster- 
man Co., Milwaukee, was re-elected 
president of the National Heavy Outer- 
wear Association at the annual meeting 
of the organization held recently in 
New York. I. Roy Levi, of 8S. H. Knopf 
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Manufacturing Co., Boston, was elect- 
ed vice-president ; B. Herbert Lustberg, 
of Lustberg, Mast & Co., New York, 
vice president for the cloth section; 
Robert L. Smith, United Sheeplined 
Co., Long Beach, N. J., was made vice- 
president for the leather section; and 
Jules Goldstein was named secretary- 
treasurer and counsel. 





Commerce, total knit underwear pro- 
duction in September amounted to 
2,318,259 dozen, or slightly more than 
a year previous, when it totalled 2,277,- 
622 dozen; shipments in September 
were slightly smailer than the same 
month in 1942, the figures being 2,336,- 
437 dozen, compared with 2,457,528 
dozen. Stocks at the end of last, Sep- 
tember totalled only 1,555,361 dozen, 
compared with 2,521,817 dozen a year 
previous. Most of the heavyweight un- 
derwear of four pounds and over, with 
wool content of 25 per cent or more, 
was taken from last September's pro- 
duction by the government and most of 
the balbriggan undershirts, a type wide- 
ly used by the Navy, were taken over 
for that branch of the government. To- 
tal number of machine hours worked 
during the month was very close to the 
number worked in the same month of 
last year, — 

Court Sustains NLRB 
Order on Berkshire 

The Third Federal Circuit Court of 
Appeals on December 1 sustained the 
order of the National Labor Relations 
Board to the Berkshire Knitting Mills, 
Reading, Pa., to disband the Berkshire 
Employes’ Association, Inc., and refrain 
from interfering with organization ef- 
forts of the Reading local of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Hosiery Workers. 
The court also said that the company 
should offer reinstatement to some 300 
employes who took. part in the strike 
of 1986 and reimburse them for any 
lost pay. The court. said that the com- 
pany had dominated the employes’ as- 
sociation since its organization in 1933 
to the extent that the association per- 
mitted the company to break its con- 
tract in several respects without much 
of a protest, including the elimination 
of a bonus provision, breaking” of. the 
agreement of a five-day forty-hour 
week and the introduction of a new 
wage scale which reduced the wages 
of certain knitters... 

The board’s order directed the com- 
pany to offer reinstatement to all the 
employes who went on strike in 1936. 
The company had protested against be- 
ing eompelled to pay back wages to all 
of these, many of whom were not men- 


tioned by name. The court also said 


- 
- 


that the company is not obliged to pay 
the full amount each employe 


what he earned elsewhere and what 
he would have earned with the com- 


pany. 





WPB Explains 
Limitation Order 

The War Production Board, in a 
ruling issued December 7, barred the 
use of drop-needie construction in fila- 
ment rayon women’s hosiery, the 
change being made in an amendment 
to Order L-274. WPB explained that 
the ban was placed on filament rayon 
hosiery of this type because it results 
in quality deterioration. The amend- 


ed order also permits fancy designs in 
afterwelts of lace and mesh stockings, 


but such designs are not allowed in 
plain-knit rayon hosiery. 

Other changes made were: acetate 
rayon stockings may now be made in 
30-inch length plus tolerance, compared 
with the 29-inch limitation imposed on 
viscose rayon hosiery. The change 
was made because of the lesser stretch- 
ing quality in acetate rayon. Maximum 
and minimum leg lengths of men’s 
socks are specified to correspond to 
Bureau of Standards’ specifications. 
This will result in no change in the 
present length of men’s socks, which 
vary from 13% to 15 inches. The leg 
length of men’s short socks, or slacks, 
shall be 10 inches maximum, including 
a top of not more than 2 inches. 


Government Underwear 


Buying at High Level 


Within the last few weeks the Army 


has asked for bids on 16,000,000 pairs 
of cotton shorts, in addition to more 
than 8,000,000 lightweight knitted cot- 
ton summer undershirts. The Marine 
Corps has bought 350,000 heavy part- 
wool shirts and drawers. In another 
direction, manufacturers of the special 
cotton shirts and drawers for the Army 


have just been directed to accelerate 


deliveries on contracts placed early in 
October, with notice also being given 


underwear of this type. The new gov- 
ernment buying on such «a “scale has 


and is causing further concern among 
civilian buyers over the prospects of 


‘getting underwear for their customers. 


Deliveries on many of these military. 


contracts run through the first part of « 


1944, at which time manufacturers will 
be working on spring underwear for 

r regular customers. In view of 
this, as well as the outlook for the 
shipment of large quantities of cheaper 


types of er abroad under the - 
rem, the civilian 





Price Marking 


cxgct ogee hhaweaditn glee ag 
way of securing more merchap- 
dise, than during the last few months. 
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Hoskery Association 


George F’. Lang was re-elected presi- 
dent of the Full-Fashioned Hosiery 
Manufacturers of America, Inc., at the 
recent fourteenth annual meeting of 
this group, which consists of about 
forty full-fashioned hosiery firms lo- 
cated throughout the industry. Other 
officers chosen were: F. D. Maclver, 
Phoenix Hosiery Co., Milwaukee, vice 
president; C. V. Williams, Federal 
Knitting Co., Inc., Philadelphia, treas- 
urer; and Charles Lehmuth was re 
elected administrative secretary. Head- 
quarters of the group are at 3701 N. 
Broad Street, Philadelphia. 


OPA Puts Ceiling 
On Released Line 





Ceiling prices for a limited quantity 
of knitted haif-wool and half-cotton 
men’s undershirts and an equal num- 
ber of underdrawers of the same type, 
recently released by the Army, were 
announced by OPA recently. The gar- 
ments are for sale to civilian workers 
in northern logging camps, ship-yards 
and other exposed locations, and they 
are to cost the loggers and similar 
workers $2.53 per undershirt and $2.36 
per pair of underdrawers. Retailers 
are to sell the garments only to essen- 
tial workers. 


Weoolknit Associates 
Eleet Officers 


Woolknit. Associates, Inc., which re 
cently began its fifth year of activity 
in the promotion of wool knitted outer- 
wear, elected Ernest R. Townson, Kent 
Manufacturing Co., Clifton Heights, 
Pa., president. Phillip Leff, of the 
National Spinning Co., who headed 
the organization during the past year, 
was elected a vice-president. Other 
vice-presidents elected included; Neil 
MacLellan, American’ Woolen Co.; 
Martin Horchler; William Whitman 


~©o.; John H. Halford, James Lees & 
that the government will require more Mies Ci Peek 3% © French 


Worsted Co.; Nathaniel Pfeffer, Salta 


sdxuetand decet of the undiidied tedhe’ Knitting Mills, and L. F, Schaeffer, 


Thomas Wolstenholme Sons & Co. 


Extend Hosiery 








Women’s. rayon hosiery MPR-339 





was amended late last month, giving 
' séliers of such lines permission to 
continue until further notice to inform 
consumers of ceiling prices and other 


i iad eone 
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TEXTILES FOR MORE THAN 
A QUARTER OF A CENTURY 


RALPH E LOPER CO. 


COST SYSTEMS WORK LOAD STUDIES 
PAY ROLL CONTROLS 
COST REDUCTION SURVEYS SPECIAL REPORTS 
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ON YOUR RAYON HOSIERY. 


Add Laurel Mildant A to your lubricating or 
sizing formulas routinely. It will prevent mold 
formation on your rayon yarns and hosiery, with 
its consequent invisible tendering of the fibers, 
changes in dyeing properties and discoloration 
of hosiery fabrics. 

Treat fir‘shed hosiery awaiting boarding with 
Laurel Mildant A... it will reduce miidew hazard. 

Laurel Mildant A is a mill-tested safety meas- 
ure that pays dividends in longer life of yarn 
and hosiery, more even dyeing and color. Send 
for sample order tcday. 


Throw your scrap inte the fight | 


SOAP MANUFACTURING CO., INC. 
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Military Demands for Cotton Yarns Remain at High Level— 
Civilian Trade not Getting More Yarn Except in Emergen- 


cies—Complaints Being Registered—Rayon Yarn Production 
in 1943-Will Set New High Record with Larger Portions Being 


Taken by Military 
Philadelphia, December 16, 1943 

THE CIVILIAN trade has not improved its position this month so far as 

obtaining more yarns is concerned, and while the future will see 
changes in this direction, there is nothing to indicate this is close at 
hand. Military changed its mind this month on camouflage cloth and 
re-instated previously cancelled orders, at least for the balance of 1948, 
and in another direction there is a larger demand for wire-covering for 
armed forces wiring than spinners claim they can meet. In another 
part of the market is a large demand for carded knitting counts that 
are to go into Army underwear, as well as backing yarns for Air Corps 
fabrics for cold-weather suits. Although rayon production will hit a 
new high this year, civilians are getting no more yarn and, with con- 
tinued expansion in sales to the military, this is not in prospect. 
Worsted yarns are as active as spinners can get the help to turn out 
these counts, but in some areas production is hampered seriously by 
lack of workers. This is curtailing the production of knitted outer- 
wear in numerous instances, yet production of knitting worsted counts 


will be larger this year than last. 


Cotton Yarns 


Military demands for cotton yarns 
have been maintained at previous high 
levels. As a result, manufacturers of 
civilian lines are unable to obtain any 
more yarn than in recent months, which 
means that in some instances such 
plants are close to being forced to shut 
down altogether. Feature of the mili- 
tary situation is a continued interest 
in counts that are used in making 
camouflage cloth, wire insulating, cot- 
ton duck and backing for alpaca pile 
cloth, used in making aviators’ cloth- 
ing. A few weeks ago, manufacturers 
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Another factor which makes the 
sales yarn situation very difficult for 
civilian manufacturers is the general 
practice of spinners to refuse to sell 
their production far ahead, a majority 
refusing to take contracts more than 
one to two months ahead, with others 
being willing to go as far as three 
months. There are a number of rea- 
sons for this attitude, the more impor- 
tant being that spinners want to be in 
a liquid position, as far as unfilled 
balances are concerned, at the end of 
the war. Another major factor in the 
matter is that spinners continue to look 
for adjustment in their ceiling prices 
by the Office of Price Administration. 
Raw cotton has been declining, with 
the recent average price at the ten 
Southern spot markets being about two 
cents under the level of a few months 
back. But in this connection, spinners 
point out that their overhead has been 
increasing and the efficiency of their 
workers has greatly lessened. 

This is due to the steady depletion of 
their work forces, caused by their leav- 
ing to enter higher paying war jobs 
or the armed services. This lessened 
efficiency, together with the over-all 
manpower situation, has resulted in 
smaller production by numerous spin- 
ners. In some these plants are 
now on a two-shift basis, or less, where- 
as they were on a three-shift basis 
early this year. Not only does this re- 
sult in a smaller output, but also in 
an increase in overhead costs. These 
operators claim that their ceiling prices 
should be increased, notwithstan 
the easing of raw cotton over the last 
few months. 

The trade is also giving careful study 
to the question of termination of war 
contracts, as well as to the renegotia- 
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possible by refusing to accept orders 
running far into the future. 


Rayon Yarn 


: New military requirements for rayon 
during the first quarter of 1944 will 
absorb any poundage of viscose yarn 
which, due to cancellations of trag- 
mentation bomb chute cloth and the 
slight drop in the tire yarn conversion 
program, might have been expected to 
be released for civilian goods. While 
certain demands for rayon by the 
armed services have been declining, 
this has been more than made up by 
new demands, such as for additional 
cloth for use in the manufacture of 
aerial delivery chutes. New purchases 
of these fabrics scheduled for early 
next. year call for approximately 
4,500,000 yards to be delivered over the 
first four months. Another factor 
serving to reduce the poundage avail- 
able for the civilian trade is the man- 
power shortage, which is beginning to 
have a serious aspect as far as some 
of the smaller plants are concerned. 
Acetate yarn supplies also will be de- 
cidediy tighter in January, in view of 
the 30 per cent cut in deliveries of 
acetic anhydride to producers. 

It is understood that this reduction 
will remain in force for one month 
only and is due to temporary difficul- 
ties in the chemical industry. Produc- 
tion of rayon yarns in the United 
States will set a new high record this 
year, indications being that it will ap- 
proximate 658,000,000 pounds, which 
would compare with an output of 633,- 
000,000 pounds in 1942 or with 573,- 
000,000 pounds in 1941. This would 
mean an increase over the last two 
years of approximately 15 per cent, 
which is due chiefly to expanded pro- 
duction, at the request of the govern- 
ment, for high-tenacity rayon yarns 
used in such war goods as synthetic 
rubber tires, self-sealing gasoline tanks 
and fragmentation bomb and supply 
parachutes. Of the 1943 output, about 
497,000,000 pounds will consist of con- 
tinuous filament rayon yarn, which 
compares with only 451,000,000 pounds 
in 1941. The balance of production 
will be rayon staple fiber, from which 
spun rayon yarns and fabrics are 
made. 


Worsted Yarns 


While there has been a notable ex- 
pansion in production of worsted knit- 
ting yarns this year, compared with 
1942, the supply of such counts is great- 
ly under that required by outerwear 
and hosiery manufacturers. Spinners 
say, in this connection, that they are 
unable to expand output because of 
the tight manpower situation, which, 
while worse in some sections of the 
industry, is affecting all such produ- 
cers. In view of this, the recent elimi- 
nation of the wool quotas has had no 
immediate effect, spinners pointing out 
previously that they had been unable 
to consume all of their previous smaller 


~ ool allotments because of the short- 
_. age of help. 
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PROGRESS OF Crown TESTED PLAN A 
TRIBUTE TO CONVERTERS AND FINISHERS 


The chart pictured here reveals the 
progress made by the new CROWN 
Tested Plan of the American Viscose 
Corporation since it was introduced 
little over a year ago. 


~ As Curve 1 shows, the first month the 
plan went into effect only 134 dye lots 
were tested against requirements. But a 
year later— November, 1943—this figure 
stepped uP to 596 dye lots tested for 
CROWN Tested eee Curve 1, then, 
shows the acceptance for this by con- 
verters and finishers. a2 

Curve 2 of the chart shows the percent- 
age of dye lots approved under the plan. 

e steady rise of the curve is evidence 
that CROWN Tested requirements are 
being met in better than 80% of the fabrics 
tested. Curve 2, along with Curve 3, which 
shows the steady decrease in dye lot rejec- 
tions, are proof of the splendid manner in 
which licensees are cooperating to insure 
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consumer satisfaction. These converters 
and finishers, along with the plan they 
have accepted, are working for the contin- 
uous improvement of rayon fabrics for the 
American public. 





ROANOKE PLANT’S NEW SAFETY 
RECORD WINS AWARD FOR 
THIRD CONSECUTIVE YEAR 


By working 4,471,000 man-hours without 
a lost-time accident, the Roanoke, Va. 
Plant of the American Viscose Corpora- 
tion set a new com record and won 
the Corporation’s ALL-P t Safety Trophy 
for the third year straight. 

In achieving this record, Roanoke’s aver- 
age was only one major injury resulting 
from accident for every million man hours 
‘vorked. This average, incidentally, betters 


that of any leading U.S. industry. 


ONE CHEMICAL PRODUCT 
HELPS ANOTHER 


‘On every war front, rayon cord has proved 
its worth in tires made from natural rub- 
ber. Many will be surprised to know-that 
this rayon cord is even more egsential for 
synthetic rubber tires. 

Synthetic rubber generates heat faster 
‘and dissipates it more slowly than natural 
rubber. rayon yarn has the property 


-of heat resistance to a surprising degree. 


Moreover, because ra tire cords retain 
more of their strength at the high running 


‘temperature of these tires, they increase 


their strength and life. 


COTTON Serving the Textite Industries—tor JANUARY, 1944 


To get a more complete picture of the 


‘ role that rayon is playing and will con- 


tinue to play in relation to synthetic rub- 
ber tires, look for the American Viscose 
advertisement which is scheduled for the 
Jan. 17 issue of Time. If you care for a re- 
print of this advertisement simply write to 
American Viscose Corporation, 350 Fifth 
Ave., New York City. 


U.S. RAYON PRODUCTION 
TO SET NEW RECORD 
1943 has been a ban- 


ner year for U. S. 
rayon producers — 








over previous years—633,000,000 pounds 
in ’42 and 573,000,000 pounds in ‘41—Is 


due chiefly to expanded production at 


Government request of extra-strength 
rayon yarns for use in military tires, self- 
and supply ’chutes as well as to slightly 

output of rayon staple fiber 


‘urgently needed for civilian clothing 


requirements. 


WINDFALL FOR CONSUMERS 
AND RETAILERS 


A series of leaflets 
giving basic infor- 
mation about ray- @ ge & 
on and the careof ipa 7 
rayon garments is 
being distributed S355" 
o e American ¥ > 
/iscose Corpora- [ae 
tion to consumers “ 
and retailers. They . 
are designed to help consumers to get longer 
wear from their clothing and aid retailers 
in the instruction of salespeople and in the 
preparation of advertising dealing with 
conservation and the care of cl , 

Subjects covered by the leaflets include 
such varied topics as “How to Care for 
Rayon Fabrics,” “Simple Rules for the 
Care of Spun Rayon and Wool Blended 
Fabrics,” “Guide to Color Fastness in To- 
day’s Fabrics,” “Tips on Sewing with 
Rayon,” “How to Recognize Fabric Con- 
structions,” “The Selection and Care of 
Rayon Hosiery,” “The Up to Date Story 
of Rayon,” “Glossary of Rayon Fabrics,” 
“How to Buy Rayon Fabrics” and “This 
is the Way to Wash Your Rayons.” 

To date, more than 2,500,000 of these in- 
formative leaflets have been distributed, 
largely in mse to requests, If you 
have not received your series, or if you 
would like additional copies, simply write 
to American Viscose Corporation, 350 
Fifth Avenue, New York City. 









MAKE USE OF 4-PLY SERVICE 


PRODUCT RESEARCH 

Helps you get the right yarn. 

FABRIC DEVELOPMENT 

Helps you design new fabrics. 

TEXTILE RESEARCH 

Helps solve production and finish- 

ing problems. 

“CKOWN”* TESTED 
AMERICAN VISCOSE 


CORPORATION 


. Producer of 
CROWN* Rayon Yarns and Staple Fibers 
Sales Offices: 350 Fifth Avenue, N. 
Y. C. 1; Providence, R. 1.; Char- 
lotte, N. C.; Philadelphia, Pa. 


noke, Va.; Pa.; 

W. Va.: Parkersburg, W. Va: Mead. 
ville, Pa.; Front Royal, Va. 
*Reg. U. S. Pat. Of. Copr. 1944, Amerienn Viecese Corp 
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@ RADIANT HEAT FOR THE TEXTILE INDUSTRY 









. gas as fuel 
+ + « precision for maximum uniformity and 
@ NOW APPLICABLE TO ALL DRYING AND FIN- 
ISHING OPERATIONS as sad 
.-. controlled temperatures plus high turndown 
.-. improved finish plus increased yardage 
@ SPECIAL UNITS FOR PALMERS — TENTERS — 


— LOOP DRYERS — SLASHERS — 
THREAD DRYERS 


@ Request new descriptive circular C-12 
INFRA-RED Division 


CARBOMATIC CORPORATION 


Pioneers in Radiant Heat Burner Equipment, Gas or Electric 
17785 Breadway, New York 19, N. Y. 
Also H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
lu Canada: Canadian Textile Engineering Ltd., 980 St. Antoine St., Montreal. P. @. 
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CONSIDER 





Changes. are again being 
made by many Mills. Look. 

at your Travelers and Rings, 

making changes. Ex-.- 

| , but don’t ‘waste 
the still critical metals. 


.+¢ Bewthéra” Representatives 


RGE W. WALKER 
Greenville, S. C. 


* Box 
D. J. QUIL | 
. Box 443, races 6. & 


, UTHW PPLY ; 
Box’ a, me Tres 
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Setol is an oil emulsifier— it breaks down oils—hence the speed with 
which it trates and removes stubborn coatings of grimy oil and 
grease. best known for its wonderful action on 
mill floors, Setol has proved equally effective for cleaning heavily 
soiled painted walls and ceilings. It’s thoroughly safe. . . free from 
harmful ies that clean away the finish and discourage 
repeated cleaning. Setol-cleaned surfaces save frequent ing! 
Setol is both soluble and sudsless. Compounded in Finnell’s own 
powder mill. Sold in barrels, half-barrels, quarter-barrels. 

For literature or consultation, phone or write nearest Finnell 
branch or Finnell System, Inc..1301 East Street, Elkhart, Indiana. 
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UIPMENT AND SUPPLIES CITIES 











When Writing Advertisers 


ORE than 25,000,000 page-dominating 
advertisements* of Cotton appeared in magazines and 
newspapers during 1943. This nation-wide campaign, using 

imely approaches, drove home the important role of Cot- 
ton in the war—and on the home front. 
Following are the themes and the number of advertising 


messages devoted to each: 

Trade Papers 
211,003 
304,470 


Magazine 

Pr ite te 2,652,593 

Cotton Freshness Series . . . =. .- 17,237,491 
" ‘| 2,104,830 


‘ 2,713,990 
National Cotton Week . . . . . 205.605 
*Figure does not include “Cotton Week” posters (more than 
300,000), and other direct mail pieces, nor publicity features on 
Cotton, carried by more than 1,200 newspapers, 
King of fibers in war and peace—Cotton marches on! 
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COTTON-TEXTILE INSTITUTE + New York 


NATIONAL COTTON COUNCIL «+ Memphis, Tenn. 
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POWER TO ATTACK 
relies on power to produce. 
For stepped-up production 
from TEXTILE equipment 
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LUBRICANTS... 
Lily White Oils provide clean 
spindle lubrication with low 
power consumption at high- 
est speeds. No-Drip Lubri- 
cants give dependable, non- 
throw service on top rolls. 
For bearings, Sinclair Bearing 
Grease AF has the additional 
qualities of water solubility: 
and color neutrality. Sinclair 
also provides specialized oils 
.. for Knitting Machinery. 
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(Write for “The Service Factor” —pub- 
lished periodically and devoted to the 
solution of lubricating problems 
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“FOR: FULL INFORMATION OR LUBRICATION COUNSEL WRITE‘SINCLAIR REFINING COMPANY (INC.), 630 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 20, N. Y. 
When Writing Advertisers Her : 
+10 COTTON++Serving the-Textile, Indust 
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y veling FACTS! 
TRAVELING FACTS! 


The new America® 



















a 4 Red-Ray Burners installed . Dutchess Bleachery, Inc., i ori 
: Wappinger *¢ aos “ deca des a ate rng” . 
i IMPROVED SINGEING mit higher SP 
4 WITH _ longer We" 
| RED-RAY BURNERS | [QE | Dary Represen 
Recent installation of 4 Red-Ray Radiant Heat Gas Burn- : See ’ 
ers on a 119 inch singer handling wide sheeting provides NOW! 
fe closer—better—faster singeing at lower costs. 
¢ Write for details on doing better OOO : 
| nd singeing with your present equipment. f ‘ fale DARY RING TRAVELER CO. 
| RED-RAY MANUFACTURING CO. | [isle iI 
455 WEST 45th STREET =e NEW YORK CITY | eee foun E HUMPrenteS BOX a RREENVAtLA | 
South ern Representative: SYMBOL OF JOHN H. O'NEILL, BOX 720, ATLANTA, GA. 
AROLINA SPECIALTY COMPANY SUPERIORITY H. REID LOCKMAN, BOX 515, SPARTANBURG, S. C 







Cc 
1610 Hertford Rd., Charlotte, 4, N. OC. 














¢ . EWPROOF 72 
FACtor ing ret krmy coro bogatn 


to meet Tentative Specification T-1452A. 


POST WAR PROBLEMS | ONE OR THE MANY a 


Credit checking will become more and more 
difficult after the war due to changing eco- 
nomic conditions. 


























Likewise the need for more working capital PRODUCTS 
to increase production and sales in order to -—now being extensively used in textile processing 
meet competition will be necessary. for military and civilian production. 


With nearly ninety years of service to Manu- j oa wees demand ores | 
or qui out u or minera 
facturers, Merchants and Selling Agents, we sr vat Opeing oe quick wetting 


eing; re-wetting for sanforizing; for penetration of 


| offer a plan to relieve credit and financial dyes; | for wetting piece goods, skeins, packages or raw 
: A No. 74, for pasting vat dyes. 

HYDROXY WATER-SHIELD 
James Talcott, Inc. HYDROXY = SIZES—for acetate, viscose, Bemberg, and cut 


HYDROXY TREATMENTS—for high-twist rayons. 









225 FOURTH AVENUE NEW YORK3,N.Y. | suLPHONATED OIs 
1854 FACTORS 1944 (Reg. U. 8. Pat. Of.) 
tind Kali Manufacturing Company 
Clarence Knowles, Atlanta 3, Ga: Manufacturing Chemists 
427 Moyer Street Philadelphia 25, Pa. 
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GREAT EFFICIENCY...... 
HIGH MACHINE OUTPUT 
Sha: 

....LOW MAINTENANCE 


..e... LONG BELT 





These results add to 


TANNATE 


BELT ECONOMY! 


Tannate has great strength and an exceptional pulley 
grip that keeps machines. producing at high speeds 
even under varying loads and so maintains maximum 
output. It is resistant to moisture, machine oils and 
many weak chemicals. Little maintenance of Tannate 
Belting is needed to secure the long, trouble-free 
service that has brought enthusiastic reports from 
many textile mills. 


Let Rhoads Engineering advice point the way for you 
toward economical power transmission. Write us. 














Established 1702 


J. E. RHOADS & SONS 


35 North Sixth Street, Philadelphia 6, Pa. 
NEW YORK @ CHICAGO © ATLANTA @ CLEVELAND 
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BECAUSE COTTON MILLS 
RESPECT QUALITY — 


WALKER 


HEDDLES, FRAMES and REEDS 
are being adopted by more mills every day 
in the South, New England and Middle 
Atlantic States. 


WALKER HEDDLES 
. . are correctly designed for free flow of 


yarn, to reduce wear and to protect the 
warp ends from harmful friction. 


WALKER FRAMES 
. . . are made for all styles and widths of 


looms, from seasoned wood and rust resist- 
ing metal. They are rigid in design and con- 
struction. Smooth to clean easily and keep 
the fabric clean. 


ECAUSE we specialize on Loom Har- 
ness, your orders receive the personal 
attention of men who thoroughly under- 
stand your needs, and how to fill them 
accurately, =" "~ 


WALKER MFG. CO. 





Atlantic and Ruth Sts., Philadelphia 34, Pa. 


R. T. Osteen, Southern Manager 
11 Perry Road—Greenville, S. C. 


AGENTS 
Greenville Textile Supply Co. . . . Greenville, S. C. 
an re 2s sb we Se ec Greensboro, N. C. 
American Supply Co. ..... =. Providence, R. I. 
Rm. 2 Sees ee Ce. 4k oe te Dallas, Texas 
Hendrik VanBrederode .... . Midland Park, N. J. 
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Less Bookkeeping ) 
More Protection 
USE 


4. in 51 
PAYROLL 
Envelopes 





»»» Designed to comply with the 
latest Social Security and Withholding Tax re- 
quirements. Samples, prices and full informa- 
tion sent without obligation. Write today— 


ATLANTA ENVELOPE Co. 
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Post Office Box 1267 
ATLANTA |, GEORGIA 


7a Yerrell Machine (o.% 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 























PLL know what the ATLAS 
FADE-OMETER and LAUNDER-OMETER 
have done for the textile industry in 


pumas ede go to light and 
ATLAS 
WEATHER-OMETER 


now hrs taken an 
equally important 
place in the indus- 
try for testing fab- 
rics exposed to 
weathering under 
hit 2 
Weather-Ometer . 
will accommodate 
to meet the Federal 
specifications de- 








ATLAS ELECTRIC 


DEVICES CO. 


361 W. Superior St. 
Chicago 10, Iii. 


ATLAS-OMETERS 


WEATHER-OMETER 
LAUNDER-OMETER y FADE-OMETER 


























An Up-to-Date 
PRINTING PLANT... 


equi with modern machinery and 
a mi competent workmen, solicits 
thru this publication, a trial order on 
your printing needs. 

We have built a reputation that is 


known over the entire South by our spe- 
cial attention to the minutest detail. 


We are more than ready to answer any 


question that relates to your printing 
problems. 


Write us and let us quote you 


on anything from a postal card 
to a fully bound book. 


The A, J. Showalter Co. 


Printers and “Publishers oe 
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Stop Oil Rol 
of Roll Covers 


and get more clean 
yarn! Replace drip- 
ping, leaking oil with 
NON-FLUID OIL, that 
stays in bearings and 
off roll covers. 





You’ll reduce losses 
from stained yarn. Lu- 
bricant and application 
cost will be much less 
and you'll decrease ex- 
pense for recovering 
rolls. 


Write today for instructive bulletins. 


New York & New Jersey Lubricant Co. 


Main Office: 292 Madison Ave., New York, 17, N. Y. 





Falls L. Thomason, Charlotte, N. C. 
Southern Agent 


WAREHOUSES: 


Providence, B. L. Chicago, i. 







MODERN TEXTILE LUBRICANT 
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TO HELP YOU 
Keefe 


E Textile Industry is do- 
ing a magnificent job in 
meeting the demands of our 
Armed Forces and our Allies, 
as well as our essential civilian 
requirements. Production in 
1942 was twice that of a nor- 
mal year. The Quartermastér 
General has stated on several 
occasions that the Textile In- 
dustry has kept well ahead of 
schedule on all major types of 
fabrics required . . . and that 
includes some 300 different ° 
fabrics specified by the Quar- 


termaster Corps alone. 









It is our job to help the Tex- 
tile Industry to maintain the 
pace it has set, by supplying 
the finest leathers for check 
straps and belting that it is pos- 
sible to produce. Many of the 
country’s leading mills have 
found that, by specifying 
Shingle & Gibb Leathers, they 
get longer check strap and belt- 
ing life. And that’s what counts 
today! If your regular supplier 
can not furnish Shingle & Gibb 
Leathers, write to us for the 
name of one who can. 


Shingle & Gibb Leather Co. 


PHILADELPHIA 43, PENNA. 








SHINGLE & GIBB LEATHERS 
for Check Straps and Belting 
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KNOXALL * 


ROLLER SLASHER AND CLEARER CLOTH 
SANFORIZING BLANKETS SLASHER JACKETS 
ENDLESS REVOLVING CLEARERS 


EDWARD H. BEST & CQO. 
Est. 1888 BOSTON, MASS Inc. 1901 


ATLANTA, GA. GREENVILLE, S. C. NEW YORK 
W. C HAMES RALPH GOSSETT H. W. CURTIS 
185 PinecrestAve. WILLIAM J. MOORE 735 W. Crescent Ave 
Decatur, Ga. 15S Augusta St. Allendale, N. J. 

Dearborn 597% Telephone 150 Allendale 3521 

















A New Year 


be 
Re 
: 








and a new Sales and Technical service for the 
textile finishing industry. The opportunity to 
assist you with your bleaching, dyeing and fin- 
ishing problems will be welcomed. 
Representing: 
Pabst Sales Company, Chicago, Ill. 
"EXSIZE"—The standard desizer 
The Hart Products Corp.,* New York, N. Y. 
"“Kopan"—The new permanent finish 
Nuodex Products Co., Inc., Elizabeth, N. J. 
Fungicides 


C. H. Patrick 
P. O. Box 300 Telephone 1066 


SALISBURY, N. C. 


*Selected accounts on Kopan only. 























“First bought ‘Arquto’ bearin 
ot aennenee ,... aiows desta 
because they’re alright.” 
; —unsolicited testimonial 
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ALLEN COMPANY, 136 River Road 
New Bedford, Mass.—So. Rep. 
Mr. L. E. Wooten, Fort Mill, So. Cor. 















Get Your Copy of This 
Helpful Booklet 


It presents complete facts 
that will enable you to ob- 
tain the full benefits of better 
machine output and lower 
cost through the proper use 
of Leather Belting. A free 
copy is available from any 
Leather Belting Manufac- 
turer. Or, write direct to us. 
. 


American Leather Belting Assn., 53 Park Row. New York 
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Ameticen Associated Consultants, Inc. 


INDUSTRIAL ENGINEERS 


Specializing in 
the 


Utilization of Labor 
and 


Equipment 
the work we have done and are doing in the textile 
industry of the south should prove interesting to you. 


D. S$. KEOGH | Jj. J. SKELLY 
President Vice President and General Manager 


H. B. CRAFT 
Vice President in Charge of Southera Operations 
30 Camden Road, N. E., Atlanta, Ga. 


250 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK, N. Y. 

















Ready -To-Use 
Complete... 
Bearing Service 


@ Completely machined and finished Bunting Bronze 
Bearings fit practically all requirements of electric 
motors and all general industrial machinery. 

Bunting Factory-Finished Bearing Bronze Bars save 
about 50% of machining time, 25% of purchased metal 
as compared with rough castings. 

Bunting Bearings and Bars are available in many 
sizes from stocks carried by leading local wholesalers. 
The Bunting Brass & Bronze Company ...Toledo, Ohio. 
Warehouses in Principal Cities. 
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Selig's STAN DARD 


Floor Maintenance 


Materials and Methods KIER BOILING 


Are creating real economies For better whites and level results, use a 
pound of STANDARD Grade 40 Silicate 


wi with each 3 to 5 lbs. of caustic in your kier 
Request our trained represen- boiling formula. Troublesome stains are 
eliminated and scarce chlorine is saved. 

Ask the STANDARD service staff about 
your plant. grey sour-silicate kier boiling proce- 


: ? dure for better whites with less bleach. 
Recommendations will be made 


without obligation. Write <i> 


THE DIAMOND 


ALKALI COMPANY 


STANDARD SILICATE DIVISION 


GENERAL OFFICES: PITTSBURGH, FENNSYLVANIA 
Plants at CINCINNATI - JERSEY CITY - LOCKPORT, WN. Y. 
MARSEILLES, ILL. + DALLAS, TEXAS 


in many mills. 


tative to make a survey of 








All Kinds of 


CLOTHING FOR MORE AND BETTER 


NAPPER RAYON WARP SIZING 


CLOTHING Leadiag millg Sel” 


are Using th modern 


ort JOHNSONSSIZER 


M A S S. Equipped with automatic stretch 


indicator and Fingertip contro! 
of stretch. 


REPLACEMENT The sizer you will need to meet 
SERVICE post-war competition. 
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Short Cent Center Drives pues ® Southern Belting offers Write for our 12 page 
Fiber and Metal Pulleys you prompt “One-Stop” ‘iMustrated: Beotles 
Service on a complete line es CS 

of mechanical drive equip- e 

ment, that will save you 


Veelos Adjustable V-Belts time and money. You can 
Westinghouse fill all your drive needs’ - VISITE B 
— quickly at | * 
| | MACHINE WORKS 
| 7 i! / 


NEW JERSEY 
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GRAND CANYON 
OF THE COLORADO 


The Grand Canyon of the Colorado is un- 
paralleled throughout the world. 


DIASTAFOR de-sizing agent is also unique 
and has been so recognized in the textile 


trade for 36 years. 


Chemists and mill-owners the country over 
have found that DIASTAFOR does a superb 
job on cottons, mixed goods and rayons, 
giving them a finish that’s smooth, supple 
and flawless. Microscopic inspections of 
DIASTAFOR-finished goods show the per- 


fection it achieves every time. 


DIASTAFOR saves many costly mistakes— 
affords economy —assures correct results. 
It is thoroughly uniform and dependable. 
36 years of complete satisfaction stand be- 
hind it. That’s an unbeatable record! 


For further information ask our 
technical man or write to — 


FLEISCHMANN’S DIASTAFOR 


Standard Brands Incorporated 
40 Worth Street New York 13, N. Y. 


DIASTAFOR 


36 Years of Satisfactory Results 
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TEXTILE Lt 


¢ 
piGINAL FB t 


yOu SAVE 


CATHERS 


heartn 


wLINE 


WAYS 


when you use 


INAL ow GENUINE 


Leather with the Hair on 


LOOM 


LEATHERS 


1. Figured over a period of 
years, Bondaron Leathers are 
the most economical you can 
buy. Priced only slightly high- 
er, they outwear from 2 to 5 
sets of ordinary leathers, cost 
far less in the long run! 


2. Because they wear so much 
longer, Bondaron Leathers 
cause less trouble, eliminate 
from 50% to 80% of produc- 
tion delays due to broken straps 
and leather replacements. 


Figure what these savings 
would amount to in your 
mill, then start, to trealize 
them by switching to Bond- 
aron ont your next lorder. 
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"NEW ELECTRONIC —— 
CONTROL 


for TYPE CMR AUTOMATIC SHEAR 


From the wonder science, Electronics, comes this re- 
markable timing device which is now included in the Auto- 
matic Seam Protector on Type C M R Shear. It is the latest 
of a series of improvements brought about to k CMR 
Shear the most efficient niachine for removing surface and 


f WTI AKA Marble 


MACHINE COMPANY 
WORCESTER, MASSACHUSETTS 
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Ring Travelers of greater stability are 





Duplex Twister Travelers —- Be 








PROVIDENCE, R. I. 





This is the Age of SPEEDS 
and LONG DRAFT SPINNING 


necessary. Wentworth Double , Wentworth 
Gravity and Gravity Express meet these to 
ian Finish Steel Travelers for Silk and Rayon 
artnep Finish — a new chemical treatment 


NATIONAL RING TRAVELER CO. 


CHARLOTTE, N.C. 
SOUTHERN OFFICE—131 West First St-—Charlotte, N. C.—L. Everett Taylor, Southern Agent 
Southern Representative: H. B. Askew, P.O. Bex 272, Atlanta, Ga. -- Otto V. Pratt, Union, Mills, N. C. 
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of Your Maintenance 


In *44 resolve to steer 

A safer course throughout the year! 
You'll soon discover safety pays 
Big dividends in many ways. 

If you are careful while you work 

In bandages you will not lurk. 


Work safely to make what our boys require 
To drown the Jap in his bloody quagmire. 
Produce for those who are winning our fight 
To bring us the blessings of Freedom’s light. 








DR. KEE PUM RUNNING SAYS: 


“Safety is a Vital Part 


Program’’ 


In this great job of conservation 
Henderson offers its cooperation. 
We make repair parts needed to keep 


Your textile machines from going to sleep. 


Specify Henderson and you get the best. 
Send us your orders and we do the rest! 


ontlortin 5 Aa s OZ 
Re TEXTILE MACHINERY 











= 
MINEROL 


~~ its 


OUTSTANDING 


Conditioner 
for 
Textile Fibres 


When Writing Advertis 


@ Helps separate long fibres from short 
@ Prevents waste by saving good fibres 
@ Makes fibres more supple, pliable 


@ Provides control of conditions caused 
by static electricity 


@ Protects cards and preserves the wire 


@ Safeguards health, insures better 
working conditions by preventing 
Dust and Fly 
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7 0 Ca Wy 0 Oe Oe BALING PRESSES 


ALL SIZES FOR ALL PURPOSES 


LARGEST LINE BUILT IN USA. 
ECONOMY BALER CO... Dept. ANN ARBOR.MICH.U.S.A. 


REPRESENTATIVES: 
New York Office: 100 Gold St. Philadelphia Office: Drexel Bldg. 


Terrell Machine Co., 1200 No. Church St., Charlotte, N. C. Boston Office: 601 Atlantic Ave. 


Economy Baler Co., Box 653, Atlanta, Ga. 











ANY of the skilled men who at the moment for every need 
cut, transport and process but we’re doing our best to 


L umbe rj acks Northern Hard Maple have gone fill every order we can with 
to 


war. Their places can’t be fairness to everyone, putting 
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filled. There isn’t enough war requirements first, of 


| ; Robbins Hard Maple Flooring course. 
i, Go To War 
































BASKETS” hamper or truck for every : ! 
purpose. Inquiries solicited. Pioneers for Chemical 





b ROBBINS FLOORING COMPANY 
a Rhinelander, Wisconsin 
Le Buy more War Bonds and help resentatives : 
ae speed our day of victory. CGlamee iegberie pe’ Atlanta ig" Cooks Mer), Wow Work Gnd We 
rig 3 100% ngland—-T. M. Ralston, Grand Central Terminal, N. Y. C. 
Bt 
a ; i ; 
a MILLIONS WALK DAILY ON ROBBINS FLOORING 
| Np ep.4 ANDUX precision : : 
ee py D standards pay you div- Yo H YG R () | I] * ? 
ee i = idends in longer wear, | 
ae r service per dollar. | oe 
D) Mgetrree Sess I) KINKSETTOLIT « LUBRIKNIT | | 
“eae There’s a Dandux basket, ° 


collage ges ee to Conditioning Machinery 


and Conditioning Liquids for over 33 years 


Kearny Manufacturing Company, Inc. 
Keamy, Lae Greenville, S. C 


Montreal 


100 LAUNDRY BASKET Mexico D.F. Sao Paulo ) 


CR.DANTELS/z 


Manufacturers of Everything of Canvas 
44 WEST ST. © NEW YORK, N. Y. 




















Cre rae o C0Da'8 Op 4 Oi OM iy | 
Gastonia Roller, Flyer 
obele mrs) oy take l(- ml Oxoy 
Makers of the outstanding : = 1337 West Second Avenue, Gastonia, N. C. 

SANFORIZING BLANKETS, STYLE MERCURY 310 : General Mill Repairs 


pair Steel Rolls, Flyers and. Spindles 


Z 


built for high efficiency and superior production. Thirty : 
years of manufacturing experience in Technical Felts : : & Flute steel rolls raised and sized to original 
and Industrial Fabrics. dlametes 
. VI ng flute pat nted,. No. 1,887,010 
MERCURY TECHNICAL CLOTH AND FELT CORPORATION Give us a trial 


1265 Breadway, New Yerk i, WM. Y. . Telephone: MUrray Hill 4-4576 
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VICTOR SERVICE ENGINEERING on the JOB... 


5 Extra Pounds per Doff 
— 20% Fewer Soft Bobbins — 
with the right Victor Traveler 


A northern worsted mill, running | / 14s on ring spin- 
ning frames, found that production was much better 
(85 lbs. per doff, and | soft bobbin per 100) when the 
travelers were worn and needed replacement than when 
they were new (80 lbs. per doff, and 20 soft bobbins 
per 100). 


After consulting with Victor Service Engineers, it was 
decided to use a Victor flat wire traveler instead of 
the round wire style then in use. This provided uniform 
tension throughout the life of the traveler, and the 
higher production was steadily maintained. 


When such traveler questions arise, the answer depends 
on many conditions, which are rarely alike in different 
mills, even when the work being run is apparently the 
same. A Victor Service Engineer has the experience 
necessary to help you add up all these conditions, and 
your answer will be the right traveler for better produc- 
tion, better quality. Why not talk over the jobs that are 
giving you trouble? Write, wire, or call. . . 


VICTOR RING TRAVELER COMPANY 


GASTONIA, N. C. 
173 W. Franklin Ave. 
Tel. 247 








ATLANTA, GA. 
1021 Virginia Ave., N.E. 
Tel. Vernon 1898 — 2330 
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VICTOR 


Mi Lu STARCH 
We Wewestitnd’” 


* Penetrates 


Thoroughly 


* Dependable 


*Carries Weight 
Into the Fabrice 


*Always Uniform 
*Boils Thin 
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The keever 
Stareh Company. 


Columbus. Ohio 
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TANK BUILDERS fe 
TANKS 
TOWERS 
STARCH 
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IF it can be 
fabricated of steel 
plate, we have the 
facilities and the 


experience to do 
SMOKE STACKS 


the job. 
STAND PIPES 
N.D.COLE MFG.CO. 


ésMatblished [S54 
NEW NAN GEORGIA 


RECEIVERS 
STORAGE BINS 








incorporated 


Establisheh, 
1838 1894 


MERROW 


HIGH SPEED OVEREDGING, OVERSEAMING AND HEMMING MACHINES 
PRODUCE 


Federal Specification Stitch Types 501, 502, 503, 504 and 505 





WAR WORK DEMANDS 
QUALITY RESULTS 
HIGH PRODUCTIO 
CONVENIENT HANDLING 
MINIMUM TIME-OUT FOR 

ADJUSTMENT OR REPAIR 

LOW UPKEEP COSTS 

For Best Results Use « Machine Suitably Arranged for Your Work 

THE MERROW MACHINE COMPANY 


2805 LAUREL STREET HARTFORD, CONN., U. S. A. 
--Distributors-- 
BOLLISTER-MORELAND CO., P. 8. BOX 721, SPARTANBURG, S$. ¢- 
























88 YEARS 








CHAPMAN 
Dust-Proof 
Ball- Bearing 
ADJUSTABLE 

BOX ENDS 


Eliminate break- 
downs and con- 
stant replacing of 
plain box ends, 
and permit mini- 
mum power to 
drive. Adjustable 
for clearance and 
alignment. 








For Steel Trough. . Also 
Furnished for Wood Trough 


ANTI-FRICTION BEARINGS © ENGINEERING SERVICE @ TRANCO TRUCKS 


napa 


TRANSMISSION CORPORATION 








2280 Niagara St. Buffalo, New York 
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ig 
Elephants never forget 
eee neither do guests! 


Guests never forget the comforts they enjoy 
at The McAlpin. Even with war-time prob- 
lems we are “on our toes” every minute to 
see that our guests continue to receive 
traditional peace-time service. 


A RADIO IN EVERY ROOM jis the newest McAlpin feature! 


SINGLE from $3.30 « DOUBLE from $4.95 
B & O Motor Coaches stop at our door. Only 1 Block from Penn. Station. 


HOTEL M‘ALPIN 


EET, NEW YORK 


y | 
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Finish 


INCREASED PRODUCTION 


you can buy in frackages! 


You can’t buy new machines to get Increased 
Production. But you CAN buy it by the pack- 
age in the form of DIAMOND FINISH rings! 
Definite and substantial gains are realized: 
10% or more where standard styles replace 
worn rings; 25% to 50% where our Eadie 
lubricated designs are installed in place of 
conventional rings. Let the world’s largest 
ring shop equip you for MAXIMUM spinning 
and twisting output! 


SPINNING Fea RING CO. 
Makers of Spinning and pen “Twister Rings since 1873 


CARD 
SCREENS 


ALSO 


PICKER 


AND 


CONDENSER SCREENS 


We are headquarters for all types of metal work for the 
textile trade and specialize on card, picker, condenser 
screens. 


Many mills throughout ‘the industry are now using our 
screens and speak highly of them. 





We will appreciate knowing your requirements as far in 
advance as possible, as WE LIKE TO DO A GOOD JOB. 


a 
Also Manufacturers 
Patented Siasher Shean Stone: b 
Spinni Slasher and Cyli : 
Vapor Absortion systems: Qui : 
Dry Cans; Li ngs pomp, Somes 


; ans, te. 
heavy as 10 Gauge te your 
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THE WETTER YOUR 
PLANT EQUIPMENT 
AND WALLS THE MORE 

YOU NEED 


Se 


DAMP-TEX 
ENAMEL 


Dark, dingy walls cut down 
efficiency Rusty, neglected 
equipment increases depreci- 
ation costs. Rot, bacteria and 
fungus play havoc generally. 
The Damp-Tex system. was 
created for the plant where 
the presence of moisture, 
heat and other unusual con- 
ditions hinders proper sur-. ww < 
face maintenance. Over 4,000 * , 
plants have discovered its a3 
superiorities. Write for our 3% “anf 
trial offer. ao 
Proved Lactic 
Acid Resistant by 
ACID TEST 


159 








DRONSFIELD’S PATENT. 














STOCKED BY 


THE PRINCIPAL MILL SUPPLY HOUSES 
AND CARD MAKERS 
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TISSUE TIPS <2 by VICTORIA 

















“AND THE LABOR ~ MANAGEMENT 
COMMITTEE — AGREES ON- 








ATLAS BRAND 












Specify YGTORIA TOILET TISSUES 


Single Fos Dew-!= Fold or Black Core—for dependable quality 
Victoria Paper Mills Co., Fulton, N.Y. Rites ts peed doe 
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LANE BASKET TRUCKS 
Smooth — Light — Durable 


Designed for 


All Textile, Garment, and 
Many Other Industrial Plants. 


W. T. LANE & BROS., Inc., Mfrs. 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


DINALER 
HOTELS . 


» give good service as a matter of 
course; they are popular because —4 
operated hotels 


































of their friendly service, which com- 
bine to make better service .. . 


You will enjoy living in  Dinkler 


* The ANSLEY arian 

* The 0. HENRY crcenscone 
* The SAVANNAH savannae 
K*The TUTWILER siemincuse 


*% Air conditioned bed rooms! 


vearcencay” The JEFFERSON DAVIS * 
weworteans [The ST CHARLES * 
usiice “The ANDREW JACKSON * 


* Air conditioned bed rooms! 


DINKALER HOTELS co. 


UPI RATING 































5 100 ROOMS | » SOUTHERN HOTELS 








ore and more consumers are learning 

to use the Seal of Quality as.a buying guide for 

a wide variety of products. The Seal is awarded: 

1. If the product passes our stringent tests 

on raw material content, construction, and 
serviceability, and is Certified. 


* Member of A. C. C. 1. 


2. If the manufacturer guarantees to main- 
tain quality. eed 
Products can continue displaying the Seal of [9 
Quality only as long as they deserve it. For all 
Certified merchandise is regularly check-tested 
by us. 
Submit your textile products 
to us for test and certification. 


* american Council of Commercial Laboratories 


UNITED STATES TESTING COMPANY, INC. 


ba ( } $2 C) ~ A 
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BAPIDA 


THE STANDARD DE-SIZING AGENT 


for cottons, rayons and mixed goods 


For your de-sizing problems — 
our technical men are at your 
service . . . Write or ‘phone. 


WALLERSTEIN COMPANY, INC. 


180 MADISON.AVENUE, NEW YORK 
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CLASSIFIED ADS 


BUSINESS—EMPLOYMENT—EQUIPMENT—PROFESSIONAL CARDS—OPPORTUNITIES 





DISPLAY RATES 


tb Rates are net, payable in advance each month. No commission 
eee or mye oo ge is 83 columns, 10 inches deep—30 inches to 
—. = by even inch vertically by 1, G. or 3 
columns .~% width. Column “width th 2% inches. Rates based on 
the total space used in one year. 

















UNDISPLAYED 

Advertisements set “want ad style.” Positions wanted .05 
word per insertion. Minimum charge $1.00 per insertion. Cash 
with order. All other classifications .10 word per insertion. 
Minimum charge $2.00 per insertion. Advertisements of equip- 
ment, for sale, for rent or wanted and professional cards are 
accepted at display rate only. 

Box number address care of COTTON, Grant Bidg., Atlanta, 
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Per Inch Per Inch 

1 inch $6.00 SaaS ese 4.50 

8 inches 5. 50 inches 4.25 
6 inches —. 5.25 100 inches 

10 inches __ . 5.00 200 or more inches... 3.75 








‘Ga., count as eight words. 











Over Forty-five Years of Dependable and Confidential EMPLOYMENT SERVICE 


for Southern and Northern textile mills, converters and selling houses requiring managers, superintendents, stylers, 
designers, salesmen, overseers, second hands, fixers, etc. "Phone, wire or write us your personnel requirements. 


CHARLES P. RAYMOND SERVICE, Inc. 
294 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON 8, MASS. 


Phone: Liberty 6547 




















1—Butterworth 387-copper can 
dryer, 23” dia. x 52” face. 

1—Textile 39-copper can dryer, 
23” dia. x 52” face. 


Wire, Telephone or Write 
CONSOLIDATED 
PRODUCTS CO., INC. 


P. O. Box 363 Fairlawn, N. J. 
Telephone Armory 4-6540 


Wanted 
OLD LEATHER APRONS 


OR BELTING—4% inches or wider, to 
recut for essen work, 


ANSIN SHOE MFG. CO. 
, ATHOL, MASS. 


POSITION WANTED 


As overseer spinning, experienced, 
well trained, age 37, smail family, 
available on short notice. Address 
Box 678, c/o COTTON, Grant Bidg., 
Atlanta 8, Ga. 














POSITION OPEN 


Opening for Textile — with ex- 
perience in practical manufacturing to do 
research work and act as assistant su- 
perintendent. Address Box 674, ¢/o 
COTTON, Grant Bldg., Atlanta 3, Ga. 


WANTED: Salesman 


Eastern manufacturer of dyestuffs and 

chemical ge is looking for a re- 

_— nm - a etnies. 

a ve de experience an 

sala “y "Nedlend red. Address Box 679, ¢/o 
ON, Grant Bidg., Atlanta 3, Ga. 




















FOR SALE! 


19—new copper Color Kettles of 
20 gallon capacity. 
JAMES E. FITZGERALD 
Textile Machinery Dealer 
10 Purchase St. Fall River, Mass. 


FOR SALE 


Late Type Wildman 28 cut Spring Needle 
Machines 


5-11 inch 6-12 inch 6-13 inch 
6-14 inch er — 7-16 inch 


Address Box os. ¢/o COTTON, Grant 
Bldg., Atlanta 3, ‘Ga. 

















WANTED 


Night overseer of carding and spin- 
ning, excellent opportunity for man 
with initiative and ability. Address 
Box 675, c/o COTTON, Grant Bldg., 
Atlanta 3, Ga. 








PAUL B. EATON 


Patent Attorney 


1208 Johnston Bidg., Charictte, WN. C. 
514 Munsey Bidg., Washington, D.C. 
Former member Examining Corps 


U. S. Patent Office 


POSITION WANTED— 
Sewing Finishing 


7 
| 














Bg ANT SUPERINTENDENT 


os as = 


— working ay be familiar 
Eee: Looms 

dress Box 676, c/o COTTON, Grant Bidg., 
Atlanta 3, Ga. 








Thorough! es 1. O. 8S. gradu- 
ate capa of promotion wants oieiiien 
as overseer carding. Now employed. 
Available on — notice. Small family. 
Address Box 2, c/o COTTON, Grant 
Bidg., Atlanta ny Ga. 














WANTED 


Two flat cards. Saco Lowell or Saco 
Pettee preferred. Must be 40” with 

” doffers. Address Box 677, ¢/o 
COTTON, Grant Bidg., Atlanta 3, 
Georgia. 























POSITION WANTED 


Textile school graduate, 15 years super- 

ence, wants job as overseer 

or t ae 4-F. 

A-1 references. Addr Box re c/o 
COTTON; Grant Bldg., - eee , Ga. 
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INFRA-RED RADIANT HEAT GENERATORS 


Individually designed and engineered . . . es-. 
pecially constructed to assure uniform, effi- 
cient and economical controlled heat for 
all textile drying and finishing operations. 

@ Request new textile circular C-12. 


INFRA-RED Division 


CARBOMATIC CORPORATION 


Pioneers in Radiant Heat Burner Equipment, Gas or Electric . 
1778 Broadway, New York 19, N. Y. 


Also H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
in Conada: Canadian Textile Engincoring Lid., 980 St. Antoine St., Montreal. P. @. 











How to Keep Your Humidifying 
Equipment Slime -Free 


You can prevent spray heads from clogging, 

correct overfiow trouble and free pipe lines 
of slime and similar deposits by a two-step 
re ~ a method successfully used by many 
mills. 


FIRST .. . clean out system by circulating 
recommended solution of Oakite Slime Re- 
mover, Then to prevent future slime trouble, 
treat humidifying water with Oakite Airefiner, 
1 Ib. to approximately each 850 gallons. Doing 
this helps maintain equipment in efficient op- 
erating condition. Further details and free 
booklet on request. | 





OAKITE PRODUCTS, INC., 26C Thames Street, NEW YORK 6, N. Y. 
Technical Service Representatives in All Principal Cities of the United States and Canada 


OAKITE § CLEANING 
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All fabrics --" 4 easily tested and 
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Scientific wet vide “weal cycles” chat 
ms built-in cycle counts” ined for each 


pa 5x5” swatch is ee ae the wear 
test whi f every bolt or lot o Se 
quality © nr how you cal. ard ser Abraset 
Di ree eeiletin 4001 NOW. P 
CORP. 
TONAWANDA, mt. ¥- 


STREET, Ave., New York®. N. ¥. 
wx Scientific Apparat 





Must you wait for V-day 
to build or re-build? 





~ + Pa > 
. az ae 
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Some executives are going ahead NOW with plant im- 
provements or even new construction—to better ir pro- 
ductive (and Post-War competitive) position. We are actual- 
ly doing and have done scores of such construction and re- 


construction anag = Bem war experience, when neces- 
sary, to clear up WPB ils. If you have a job that should 
be done—maintenance, alterations, additions or even Post- 
War “dream” buildings, it will cost you nothing to let 
SOUTHEASTERN advise, approximate and figure with you 
—before “it is later than we think.” Above is General 
Motors parts building, Charlotte. Albert Kahn, Detroit, 
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TEXTILES’ VITAL ROLE IN WINNING THE WAR 
(No. 9 OF A SERIES) 


“SHOULDER ARMS” 


Gor the Textile 
Chemist and Dyer 





Far from the field of battle .. . armed only with the 
equipment of the laboratory and his own trained 
faculties, the Textile Chemist and Dyer nevertheless 
plays a dynamic role in winning the war. The men 
in the armed forces have reason to be grateful to 
him for their comfort . . . for the protection of their 
equipment . . . often for their lives. 


Textile mills count on Burk-Schier Wet Processing 
Agents for help in processing all sorts of fabrics. 
Different characteristics are needed to suit varying 
military and civilian fabrics . . . new problems must 
be tackled every day. It’s a big job . . . but the Tex- 
tile Chemists and Dyers are successfully making 
fabrics fit to fight, here at home, as well as at the 
front. 





BURKART-SCHIER CHEMICAL Co. 
Manufacturing Chemists Jor the Toutile Indisstry 


CHATTANOOGA, TENNESSEE 
PENETRANTS © DETERGENTS e SOFTENERS e REPELLENTS oe FINISHES 
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CARTER 
TRAVELERS 







for Uniformity ana weight 


Inspection is developed to an ex- 
tremely high degree in the produc- 
ing of Carter Travelers. 


It begins with the raw untempered 
wire and carries through each stage 
of the many operations until final 
packing. 

Many travelers do not complete 
this rigid course of inspection— but 
each one that fails is a reminder 
of “trouble,”’ which users of Carter 
Travelers will not have. 








THE ABC TRAVELER LINE 








SALES REPRESENTATIVES 


R. D. HUGHES SALES CO., 1812 MAIN STREET, DALLAS, TEXAS 


Eastern (Including Canada) C. £. HERRICK, 44 FRANKLIN STREET, 
PROVIDENCE, RHODE ISLAND 


European: MELLOR, BROMLEY & CO., LTD., LEICESTER, ENGLAND 
Mexico: LEO LENK, APARTADO NO. $33, MEXICO CITY, D. F. 
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.. IN USING A. P.T. YARN CARRIERS! 


1. Less Wear on Spindles, be- 
cause these carriers have perfect 
balance and thus reduce vibration. 
They're “built around the hole”, 
and therefore are always concen- 
tric with the spindle. 

2. No Distortion of Carriers 
from steaming or similar causes. 
They're impregnated for water 
repellency. 

3. No Splinters. Smooth hard 
surface does not catch yarn. 

4. Free but Controlled Deliv- 
ery. A natural result of smooth sur- 
face, deep, well rounded corruga- 
tions and freedom from distortion. 
5.. Practically No Chipping or 
Splitting, because of “built up” 
construction, — layer on layer of 
tough paper glued together. 

6. No Slippage on Spindle. 
Have perfect spindle cling due to 


resiliency, 


7. Resiliency. Even if bent by 
abusive handling, these carriers 
will usually straighten out on the 
spindle. 


8. Saving in Power in some 
cases due to light weight. 

9. Minimum Breakage, due to 
great strength in view of light 
weight. 

10. Long Life, resulting from 
their strength and resistance to dis- 
tortion, splintering, etc. 

11. No Static, which is often a 
great advantage. 


12. Larger Capacity in some 
cases due to comparatively thin 
wall and small diameter (if de- 
sired). 

13. Yarn Protection due to ab- 
sence of splinters or rough places. 


14, Ultimate Low Cost due to 
operation economies, long life, etc. 
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Wherever possibilities exist for 
arranging machines to operate 
in tandem, or series, so as to keep 
material moving and cut out stopping 
places, Reliance engineers can offer con- 
structive help. 





Pioneering work done by Reliance in 
adapting motor-drives to the continuous 


TANDEM! 



















processing of materials in coil form has 
done much to reduce costs and improve 
quality and uniformity. 


If you would like to talk over the appli- 
cations and requirements of tandem 
operation and ways in which motors can 
be teamed up to produce most satisfac- 
tory results, send for a Reliance man. 











With the aid of Tandem (or Range) 
Drive, material is processed faste: 
and with less handling, power and 
maintenance expense are lowere:' 
and space is saved 
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RELIANCE ELECTRIC & ENGINEERING CO. 


1088 Ivanhoe Road 


Cleveland, Ohio 


Birmingham « Boston « Buffalo « Chicago *« Cincinnati * Detroit » Greenville (S.C.) * Houston « Los Angeles « Minne- 
apolis « New York + Philadelphia « Pittsburgh * Portland (Ore.) « St. Louis * San Francisco (Calif.)} * Syracuse (N. Y.) 
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Vatrolite’s full strength and unfailing uniformity 
makes this possible. 


2 L ES Ss D U ST | N G Vatrolite’s granular 


uniformity keeps dusting to a minimum. Also, its 
chemical structure assures less free SO,. All this 
means better working conditions for your men — 
less sneezing and coughing, less absenteeism. 


Write today for details on Vatrolite. 
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3 EXACTING RESULTS 


Vatrolite’s high stability (the result of strict laboratory 
control) has been attested and approved by practical 
application in leading plants throughout the country. 
It assures long-lasting quality. 


4 ECONOMY Vatrolite is clear white. Its 


high uniformity and stability result in longer runs — 
therefore real economy. Leading mills in many indus- 
tries are discovering this in ever increasing numbers. 
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#Sodium Hydrosulphite Concentrate: 


nOYCE LREMICAL COMPANY 


